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PREFACE TO VOLUMES XXVI-XXVII 



These two volumes are devoted to reprints of Edmund 
Flagg's The Far Wesi (New York» 1838), and Father 
Pierre Jean de Sraet's Letters and Sketches, wUh a Nar- 
rative of a Year's Residence atrwng the Indian Tribes 0} the 
Rocky Mountains (Philadelphia, 1843), Flagg's two-vtJume 
work occupies all of our volume xxvi and the first part of 
volume xxvii, the remaining portion of the latter being 
given to De Smet's book. 

Edmund Flagg was prominent among early American 
prose writers, and also ranked high among our minor poets. 
A descendant of the Thomas Flagg who came to Boston 
from England, in 1637, Edmund was bom November 24, 
1815, at Wescasset, Maine. Being graduated with distinc- 
tion from Bowdoin College in 1835, in the same year he 
went with his mother and sister Lucy to Txiuisville, Ken- 
tucky. Here, in a private school, he taught the classics to 
a group of boys, and contributed articles to the Louisville 
Journal, a paper with which he was intermittently con- 
nected, either as editorial writer or correspondent, until 
z86i. 

The summer and autumn of 1836 found Flagg travelling 
in Missouri and Illinois, and writing for the Journal the 
letters which were later revised and enlarged to form The 
Far West, herein reprinted. Tarrying at St. Louis in the 
autumn of 1836, our author began the study of law, and 
the following year was admitted to the bar; but in 1838 
he rct\imcd to newspaper life, taking charge for a time of 
the St. Louis Commercial Bulletin. During the winter of 
1838-39 he assisted George D. Prentice, founder of the 
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Louisville Journal, in the work of editing the Louisville 
Literary News Letter. Finding, however, that newspaper 
work overtaxed his health, Flagg next accepted an invita- 
tion to enter the law office of Sergeant S. Prentiss at Vick»- 
burg, Mississippi, where in addition to his legal duties he 
found time to edit the Vicksburg Whig. Having been 
wounded in a duel with James Ilagan of the Senlincl in 
that city, Flagg returned to the less excitable North and 
undertook editorial duties upon the Gazette at Marietta, Ohio 
(1842-43), and later (1844-45) upon the St. I>ouis Evening 
Gazette. He also served as ofUcial reporter of the Missouri 
state constitutional convention the foUomng year, and pub- 
lished a volume of its debates; subsequently (until 1849) 
acting as a court reporter in St. Louis. 

The three succeeding years were spent abroad; first 
as secretary to Edward A. Hannegan, United States min- 
ister to Berlin, and later as consul at Venice. In February, 
185a, he returned to America, and during the presidential 
campaign of that year edited a Democratic journal at St. 
Louis, known as the Daily Times. Later, as a reward for 
political service, he was made superintendent of statistics 
in the department of state, at Washington — a bureau 
having special charge of commercial relations. Here he 
was especially concerned with the compilation of reports on 
immigration and the cotton and tobacco trade, and pub- 
lished a Report on Commercial Relations 0} the United States 
with all Foreign Nations (4 vols., Washington, 1858). 
Through these reports, particularly the last named, Flagg*s 
name became familiar to merchants in both the United 
States and Europe. From 1857 to i860 he was Washing- 
ton correspondent for several Western newspapers, and from 
1861 to 1870 served as librarian of copyrights in the depart- 
ment of the interior. Having in 1862 married Kate Adeline, 
daughter of Sidney S. Gallahcr, of Vilrginia, he moved to 
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Highland View in that state (1870), and died there Novem- 
ber I, i8qo. 

In addition to his labors in the public service and as a 
newspaper man, Flagg found time for higher literary work, 
and won considerable distinction in that 6eld. His first 
book, The Far West, although somewhat stilted in style, 
possesses considerable literary merit. Encouraged by the 
success of his initial endeavor, he wrote the following year 
(1839) the Duchess 0} Ferrara and Beatrice of Padua, two 
novels, each of which passed through at least two editions. 
The Hffward Queen (1848) and Blattche 0} Artcis {1850) were 
prize productions. De Molai (1888), says the New York 
Sun of the period, is " a powerful, dramatic tale which 
seems to catch the very spirit of the age of Philip of France. 
It is rare to find a story in which fact and invention arc so 
evenly and adroitly balanced." Our author also wrote sev- 
eral dramas, which were staged in Louisville, Cincinnati, 
St- Louis, and New York; he also composed numerous 
poems for newspapers and magazines. His masterpiece, 
however, was a history dedicated to his lifelong friend and 
colleague, George D. Prentice, entitled The City 0} the Sea 
(2 vols., New York, 1853). This work was declared by 
the Knickerbocker to be " a carefully compiled, poetically- 
written digest of the history of the glorious old \'^enicc — 
a passionate, thrilling, yet accurate and sympathetic account 
of the last struggle for independence." At the time of his 
death Flagg had in preparation a volume of reminiscences, 
developed from a diary kept during forty years, but this has 
nerer been published.' 

" In hope of renovating the energies of a shattered con- 
stitution," we are told, Flagg started in the early part of 

' For a lUt of pugg's prose ftwl poctioJ writinKS, coatributiooft to p«r)«<IJ»U, 
Mid edkorial taoriu, ice " Aiutud Rqxm of ihc Libmrinn of Hovdoin College for 
Ike ynr ending June t, 1891," tn Bowdoln College Library BittUim (Bruuwick, 
BUM, 1893). 
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June, 1836, on a journey to what was then known as the 
Far West. Taking a steamboat at Louisville, he went to 
SL Louis by way of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and after 
a brief delay ascended the latter to the mouth of the Illi- 
nois, and thence on to Peoria. Prevented by low water 
from proceeding farther, he returned by the same route to 
St. Louis, whence after three weeks' stay, spent either in the 
sick chamber or in making short trips about the city and its 
environs, the traveller crossed the Mississippi and struck out 
on horseback across the Illinois prairies, visiting Edwartls- 
viUe, Alton, Carlinsville, Hillsborough, Carlisle, Lebanon, 
Belleville, and the American Bottoms. In July, after 
recrossing the Mississippi, he visited in like manner St. 
Charles, Missouri, by way of Bellefontaine and Florissant; 
crossed the Mississippi near Portage des Sioux, and passed 
through the Illinois towns of Grafton, Carrollton, Man- 
chester, Jacksonville, Springfield, across Grand Prairie to 
Shclbyvillc, Mount Vcmon, Pinkneyville, and Chester, and 
returned to St. Louis by way of the old French settlements 
of Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher, and Cahokia. 

During this journey Flagg wrote for the Louisville Journal, 
as already stated, a series of letters describing the country 
through which he travelled. Hastily thrown together from 
the pages of his note book, this correspondence appeared 
anonymously under the title, " Sketches of a Traveller." 
They were, however, soon attributed to Flagg, and two years 
later were collected by the author and published in two 
small volumes by Harper and Brothers (New York, 1838), 
as The Far West. These volumes are in many respects 
the best description of the Middle West that had appeared 
up to the time they were written. Roughly following the 
journals of Michaux, Harris, and Cuming by forty, thirty, 
and twenty years respectively, Flagg skillfully shows the 
remarkable growth and development of the Western coun- 
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try. His descriptions of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Uinois 
rivers are still among the best tn print, particulariy from 
the artistic standpoint. His account of the steamboat traf- 
fic is valuable for the history of navigation on the Western 
rivers, and shows vividly the obstacles which still confronted 
merchants of that time. Chapters ri, xii, and xiii, dealing 
with St Louis and its immediate vicinity, are the most de- 
tailed in our scries, while the descriptions of St. Charies 
and the Illinois towns through which Flagg passed, are ex- 
cellent. 

The modern reader cannot but wish that Flagg had 
devoted less ^ce to his youthful philosophizing, but the 
atnjosphere is at least wholesome. Unlike Harris, whose 
criticism of Western society was keen and acrid, Fla^ was 
a man of broad sympathies, possessing an insight into human 
nature remarkable for so youthful a writer — for he was 
but twenty years of age at the time of his travels, and twenty- 
two when the book was published. Although mildly re- 
proving the old French settlers for their lack of enterprise, 
he fully appreciates their domestic virtues, and gives a faith- 
ful picture of these pleasure-loving, contented, unprogressive 
people. His description of the once thriving villages of 
Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher, and Cahokia, are valuable 
historically, as showing the decay setding upon the French 
civiii^atioD after a few years of American occupation. Our 
author's interview with the Mormon convert, his conversa- 
tions with early French and American settlers, his accounts 
of political meetings, his anecdotes illustrating Western curi- 
osity, and particularly his carefully- recounted local traditions, 
throw much light on the beliefs, manners, and customs of 
the Western people of his time. The Far West is thus not 
only a graphic and often forceful description of the interest- 
ing region through which the author travelled, but a sympa- 
thetic synopsis of its local annals, affording much varied 
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information not otherwise obtainable. The present reprint, 
with annotations that seek to correct its errors, will, we 
think, prove welcome in our scries. 

In the Letters and Sketches of Father de Smet, we reprint 
another Western classic, rekited to the volumes of Flagg 
by their common terminus of travel at St. Louis. 

No more interesting or picturesque episode has occurred 
in the history of Christian missions in the New World, than 
the famous visit made in the autumn of 1831 to General 
William Clark at St. Louis by the Flathead chiefs seeking 
religious instruction for their people. Vigorously exploited 
in the denominational papers of the East, this delegation 
aroused a sentiment that led to the founding of Protestant 
missions in Oregon and western Idaho, and incidentally to 
the solution of the Oregon question. But in point of fact, 
the Flathead deputation was sent to secure a Catholic mis- 
sionary; and not merely one but four such embassies em- 
barked for St. Louis before the great desideratum, a " black 
robe " priest, could be secured for ministration to this far- 
distant tribe. Employed in the Columbian fur-trade were 
a number of Christian Iroquois from Canada, who had been 
carefully trained at St. Regis and Caughnawaga in all the 
observances of the Roman Catholic church. Upon the 
Pacific waterways and in the fastnesses of the Rockies, these 
Iroquois taught their fellow Indians the ordinances of the 
church and the commands of the white man's Great Spirit. 
John Wyeth (sec our volume xxi) testifies to the honesty 
and humanity of the Flathead tribe: " they do not lie, steal, 
nor rob any one, unless when driven too near to starvation." 
He also testifies that they " appear to keep the Sabbath ;" 
and that their word is " as good as the Bible." These were 
the neophytes who craved instruction, and to whom was 
assigned that remarkable Jesuit missionary, Father Jean 
Pierre de Smet. 
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Bom in Belgium in 1801, young De Smet was educated 
in a religious school at Malines. When twenty years of 
age he responded to an appeal to cross the Atlantic and 
carry the gospel to the red men of the Western continent 
Arrived in Philadelphia (1821), the young Belgian was as- 
tonished to see a well-built town, travelled roads, cultivated 
farms, and other appurtenances of civilization; he had ex- 
pected only a wilderness and savages. Two years were 
spent in the Jesuit novitiate in Maryland » before the zealous 
youth saw any traces of frontier life. Then the youthful 
novice was removed to Florissant, Missouri, not far from 
St- Louis, where the making of a log-cabin and the break- 
ing of fresh soil furnished a mild foretaste of his future 
career. Still more years elapsed before the cherished project 
of missioDary labor could be realized. In 1839 St. Louis 
University was founded, and herein the young priest, who 
had been ordained in 1827, was employed upon the instruc- 
ticmal force. Later years (1833-37) ^^"^ ^ent in Europe, 
while recruiting his health and securing supplies for 
the infant university. It was not until 1838 that the first 
missionary enterprise was undertaken by Father de Smet, 
when a chapel for the Potawatomi was built on the site ctf 
the modem Council Bluffs. There, in 1839, the fourth 
Flathead deputation rested after the long journey from their 
Rocky Mountain home; and at the earnest solicitation of the 
young missioner, he was in the spring of 1840, detailed by 
his superior to ascertain and report upon the prospects of a 
mis^on to the mountain Indians. 

Of the two tribesmen who had come down to St. Louis, 
Pierre the Left-handed (Gaucher) ' was sent back to his 
people with news of the success of the embassy, while his 
colleague Ignace was detained to serve as guide to the 
adventurous Jesuit who in April, 1840, set forth for the 
Flathead country with the annual fur-trade caravan. The 
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route traversed was the weU-known Oregon Trail as far as 
the Green River rendezvous; there the father was rejoiced 
to meet a deputation of ten Flatheads, sent to escort him to 
their habitat, and at Prairie de la Messe was celebrated for 
them the first mass in the Western mountains. The trail led 
them on through Jackson's and Pierre's Holes; and in the 
latter valley the waiting tribesmen to the number of sixteen 
hundred had collected, and received the " black robe " as 
a messenger from Heaven. Chants and prayers were heard 
on every side; " in a fortnight," reports the delighted mis- 
sionary, " all knew their prayers." After two months spent 
among his " dear Flatheads," wandering with them across 
the divide, and encamping for some time at the Three Forks 
of the Missouri — where nearly forty years before Lewis 
and Clark first encountered the Western I ndians — De Smel 
took leave of his neophytes. Protected by a strong guard 
through the hostile Blackfeet country, he arrived at last at 
the fur-trade post of F(»t Union at the junction of the 
Missouri and the Yellowstone. Descending thence to St. 
Louis he arrived there on the last day of December, 
1840. 

The remainder of the winter was occupied in preparations 
for a new journey, and in securing men and supplies for 
the equipment of the far-away mission begun imder such 
favorable auspices. Once more the father departed from 
Westport — this time in May, 1841, The little company 
consisted, besides himself, of two other priests and three lay 
brothers, all of the latter being skilled mechanics. Among 
the members of the caravan were a number of California 
pioneers, one of whom has thus related his impressions of 
the young missionary: " He was genial, of fine presence, 
and one of the saintliest men I have ever known, and I can- 
not wonder that the Indians were made to believe him 
divinely protected. He was a man of great kindness and 
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great affability under all circumstances ; nothing seemed to 
disturb his temper."* 

Father de Smet's letters describe in detail the scenery and 
incidents of the route from the eastern border of Kansas 
to F<Ht flail, in Idaho, where the Bntisb factor received the 
travellers with abounding hospitality. Here some of the 
Flatheads were in waiting to convey the missionaries to the 
tribe, the chiefs of which met them in Beaver Head Valley, 
Montana, and testified their welcome with dignified sim- 
plicity. Passing over to the waters of the Columbia, they 
founded the mission of St. Mary upon the first Sunday in 
October, in the beautiful Bitter Root valley at the site of the 
later Fort Owen. Thence Father de Smet made a rapid 
journey in search of provisions to Fort Colvillc, on the upper 
Columbia, but was again at his missi(Hi stockade before the 
close of the year. In April a longer journey was projected, 
as far as Fort Vancouver, on the lower Columbia, where Dr. 
McLoughlin, the British [actor, received the good priest with 
that cordial greeting for which he was already famous. 
During this journey the father narrowly escaped drowning in 
the turbulent rapids of the Columbia, where five of his boat- 
men perished. Retuitied to St. Mary's, the prospects for 
a harvest of souls both among the Flatheads and the neigh- 
boring tribes appeared so promising that the missionary 
determined to seek re-enforcement and further aid in Europe. 
Thereupon he left his companions in charge of the " new 
Paraguay " of his hopes, and once more undertook the long 
and adventurous journey to the settlements, this time by 
way of the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers, arriving at 
St. Louis the last of October, 1842. At this point the jour- 
neys detailed in the volume here reprinted come to an end. 
The later career of Father de Smet and his subsequent 

' John BuhreU, " lint Eroignutt Tmin to CxUfomia," in Ctnlwy UagatiM, 
new taiat, xlx, pp. iij, 114. 
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joumeyings will be detailed in the preface to volumes ixviii 
and xxix, in the latter of which will appear his Oregon 
Missions. 

Father dc Smct's writings on missionary subjects ended 
only with his death, and were increasingly voluminous and 
detailed. The iMters and Sketches were his first pub- 
lished work, with the exception of a portion of a compi- 
lation that appeared in 1841, on the Jesuit missions of 
Missouri. We find therefore, in the present reprint, the 
vitality and enthusiasm of the young traveller relating new 
scenes, and the abounding joy of the successful missionary 
uplifting a barbaric race. The book was written with the 
avowed purpose of creating interest in his newly-organized 
work, and securing contributions therefor. The freshness 
of description, the wholesome simplicity of the narrative, 
the frank presentation of wilderness life, charm the reader, 
and make this book a classic of early Western exploration. 
Cast in the form of letters, wherein there is more or less 
repetition of statement, it is nevertheless !evident that these 
have been subjected to a certain editorial revision, and that 
literary quality has been considered. Aside from the in- 
terest evoked by the personality of the writer, and the 
events of his narrative, the work throws much light upon 
wilderness travel, the topography and scenery of the Rocky 
Mountain region, and above all upon the habits and 
customs, modes of thought, social standards, and religious 
conceptions of the important tribes of the interior. 

After the present series of reprints had been planned for, 
and announced in a detailed prospectus, there was issued 
from the press of Francis P. Harper of New York the im- 
portant volumes edited by Major H. M. Chittenden and 
Alfred Talbot Richardson, entitled Life, Letters, and Travels 
of Fallwr Pierre Jean de Smet. S. J., 1801-73. This publi- 
cation contains much new material, derived from manu- 
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script sources, which has been interwoven in chronological 
order with the missionary's several books; and to it all have 
been added an adequate biography and bibliography of 
Dc Smtt. This scholarly work has been of great service 
to us in preparing for accurate reprint the original editions 
of the only two of Father de Smet's publications that fall 
within the chronological field of our series. 

In the preparation for the press of Flagg's Tht Far We^j 
the Editor has had the assistance of Clarence Corj' Craw- 
fordj A. M. ; in editing Father de Smet's Letters an4 Sketches, 
his assistant has been Louise Phelps Kellogg, Ph.D. 

R, G. T. 

Madison, Wis., April, 1906. 
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To One— 

AT WHOSE SOUOTAnON THESE VOLUMES WEBE COM- 
MENCED, AND WITH WHOSE ENCOUSAGEMENT 
IHEY HAVE BEEN COMPLETED — 

TO MY SISTER LUCY 

ARE THEV AFFECTIONATELY IN8CEIBED. 



TO THE READER 



" He that wjiua 
Or Biakcs a frut, rnorv cvrtunly invim 
Uia judges UiAn bis friends^ there's not a ptot 
But will find aomeihing wmtiag or ill drm'd," 

In laying before the majesty of the public a couple of 
volumes like the present, it has become customary for the 
author to disclaim in his preface all original design of per- 
petrating a book, as if there were even more than the ad- 
mitted quantum of sinfulness in the act. ^Vhethe^ or not such 
disavowals now-a-day receive all the credence they merit, 
is not for the wTiter to say; and whether, were the prefatory 
asseveration, as in the present case, diametrically opposed 
to what it often is, the reception would be different, is even 
more difficult to predict. The articles imbodied in the fol- 
loT^ing volumes were, a portion of them, in their original, 
hasty production, designed for the press; yet the author 
unites in the disavowal of hLs predecessors of all intention 
at that time of perpetrating a book. 

In the early summer of '36, when about starting upon a 
ramble over the prairies of the " Far West," in hope of ren- 
ovating the energies of a shattered constitution, a request was 
made of the writer, by the distinguished editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal, to contribute [vi] to the columns of that 
periodical whatever, in the course of his pilgrimage, might be 
deemed of suihcient interest* A scries of articles soon after 



> G«orge D. FMntice (1S09-70), fotindcr of the I^oulsvDIe J^umal, wu grutu- 
aicd from Brown Umireraity la 1*13. Two jxars laler he bccnmc editor of the 
Conncciicut ifwroruidin i&3i-jo }imd charge ot ibe Ntv.' England WulUy Rnitw. 
la the tpnoK oi i8jo, at tlte eoraeat >oUcit*tion of aevcral inducntial Connecticut 
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made their appearance in that paper under the title, "Sketches 
of a Traveller." They were, as their name purports, mere 
sketches from a traveller's portjeuiUe, hastily thrown upon 
paper whenever time, place, or opportunity rendered con- 
venient; in the steamboat saloon, the inn bar-room, the log- 
cabin of the wilderness, or upon the venerable mound of 
the Western praihe, With such favour were these hasty 
productions received, and so extensively were they circu- 
lated, that the writer, on returning from his pilgrimage to 
" the shrine of health," was induced, by the solicitations of 
partial friends, to enter at his leisure upon the preparation 
for the press of a mass of MSS. of a similar character, written 
at the time, which had never been published; a thorough 
revision and enlargement of that which had appeared, united 
with thiSy it was thought, would furnish a passable volume 
or two upon the " Far West." Two years of residence in 
the West have since passed away; and the cinangement for 
the press of the fugitive sheets of a wanderer's sketch-lxx^ 
would not yet, perhaps, have been deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the necessary labour, had he not been 
daily reminded that his productions, whatever their merit, 
were already public property so far as could be the case, 
and at the mercy of every one who thought proper to assume 
paternity. " Forbearance ceased to be longer a virtue," and 
the result is now before the [vii] reader. But, while alluding 
to that aid which his labours may have rendered to others, 



TCtnber 34, 1830, he iuued (he fint oumberttf At LeuUville Journal, trhidi through 
his kble nuuiagcmcot mu soon rccognlcrd ss ihc cbJcf Whig mgan in the Wui. 
Wboily devoted to CUy's evaae, iu own reputation rose and declined «rith that 
of its champion. The JvunniJ munbuncd »a exislcni-e till i!i6S, wheo Henry 
Watientun ctinioUdatrd it with the C«uritT, under the title al Coarin-Janntal. 
Prentic« U rc{>ute<d to hkvc been the origiiuilar of Ihe ihort, pointed paragraph in 
jouniAlism. His Z.i/c 0/ Henry Cloy (Hartfoid, 1S31) b well knovn. In iSso 
he published a collection of poems under the name Frttiiiaana (New York). 
It was reprinted in 1S70 with n biography of the author by O. W. Cri&n 
(PhUadd(ihiB>.— Ed. 
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the author would not fail fully to acknowledge his own in- 
debtedness to those distinguished writers upon the West who 
have preceded him. To Peck, Hall, Flint, Wetmore, and 
to others, his acknowledgments are due and are re^)ectfuUy 
tendered.* 
In extenuatioD of the circumstance that some portions 




* Jnhn M. Peck, a Bapcitl rainistn. went u n mlmoniary in St. LouiB in 1817. 
AlternJn«^anof pnadUDgin Miwouri and Illinois, be (Dvnd*<i (iftifr) tiK Rocky 
Spring SmUDary for tnining teachers and miniattTG. ll is said thai }m travelled 
mon thaniix thousand miles collecting maney for endowing tliis school. In iSaS 
Ptck begin publislung tbe tffjtmi pigM*r, the fint official organ of the Bapliat 
church in the Wnt. and tcrvcd aa the corroimiutinR Kcrctarjr and financial agent of 
the American Baptist Publication Sodety tram 1843 to 1*45- He died at Rocky 
Sfniagfc TTinW^ ia 1858- Peck made important contribu lions to the pubUcadona of 
the eaily *'t*'**"i aocietiea In tbe Nortliwcat. HU chief independent woriu are: 
A Gmi4 f«r Bmigromit (BoalMi, tSji), republished aa A N*w GuU* j^ir Emigrant! 
(Bottoo, t^ifty.Gawtktrofttlm^ (Jacksonville, t8j4 and 1837)1 Fathtt Clark or 
fVPuMMriVMcA/r (New York, 1855); and " Life of Daniel Boone," in Jarad 
Spariu. AmtrUan Bicgrafhy. 

Judge Jamet Hall waa bom in Philadelphia iiygs), and died near Cincinnati 
Id 1868. He was a member of the Wna^ungton Guards during the War of iSia-i;, 
was promoted to the and United States anillery, and BCcompnoicd Decatur on his 
expedilian to Alters (1815). Reiignlngin 1818, he practiced law at !^hawaeetnwn, 
niinou (18)0-17), «^ ^^ l^^ oflJcr vf public piosecutur and judge ul the circuit 
court. He moTcd to Vandalia (1877) and began editing tlic lOmoii InltUigemcer 
and tbe lUimoit itonlUy Magaunt, Krom 1856 to 1S53 he was president of the 
commercial bank at Cincinnati, and acted as aiatc tieaaurcr. He published. Ixi- 
lui /rMN U< Wtst (London, 1S18); Ltginds oj Ike West (1S33); Mamoirs of Ihs 
PtAtit St'Viat 0/ Gtn*ral William Bmry Barriun (Philadelphia, 1836); Sktieksi 
ci HiMty, Lijt and Manutrt ol ih* Wttt (Philadelphia, 18.15); Statiaies of Iht 
Wm at Ike Ctnt it) 183S (CindDoaii. 1836): NeUt an lA« WtOtm SUtlts (PhiU- 
dalphia, iii^)^ Uixlory attd Bi^grafky ol IMt t»Jiana 0} Nvrik Amtritu (^ vo\viae», 
1838-M): Tkt Wetl. tit Soil. Surjaa. etc. (Cincinnati. 1848); The Weit, its Com- 
mrrtt ani Navigaiian (Cindnnati, 1848): besides a few historical novels. For a 
contemporarr estimate ol the value of Hall's wiitingi >cc Anntitcn Mvnthly Hag- 
oiiM (New York. 183s). ». pp- 9-1S- 

FoT TimiXhy Flint, see Patlie's Norrativi, in our volume rviii, p. aj, oote 1. 

Major Alpbonio Wetmore (1793-1849) was ol much less imporliince as a vriler 
OB WeMem history than thoae above mentioned. He entered the ajrd infantry 
in 181 >, and subaequently waa transferred to the 6ih. He served as paymaster 
for his regiroent from iSij b3 i8>i, and vras promoted to a captaincy 819). In 
tBi6 he moved with his family to Franklinton, Miunuri, and later practicMl law 
in Si. Louis. His chief contribution to Western travel U a GaxUetr of Miinmri 
(St. Louii, 183;), — Ed. 
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of these volumes have already appeared, though in a crude 
state, before the public, the author has but to suggest that 
many works, with which the present will not presume to 
compare, have made their debut on the unimposing pages of 
a periodical. Not to dwell upon the writings of Addison 
and Johnson, and other classics of British literature, several 
of Bulwer's most polished productions, the elaborate Essays 
of EUa, Wirt's British Spy, Hazlitt's Philosophical Reviews, 
Coleridge's Friend, most of the novels of Captain Marryatt 
and Theodore Hook, and many of the most elegant works 
of the day, have been prepared for the pages of a magazine. 

And now, with no slight misgiving, does the author com- 
mit his firstborn bantling to the tender mercies of an im- 
partial public. Criticism he does not deprecate, still less 
does he brave it; and farther than either is he from soliciting 
undue favour. Yet to the ttoder, as he grasps him by the 
hand in parting, would he commit his book, with the quaint 
injunction of a distinguished but eccentric old English writer 
upon an occasion somewhat similar; 

" I exhort all people, gentle and simple, men, [vjii] women, 
and children, to buy, to read, to extol these labours of mine. 
Let them not fear to defend every article; for I will bear 
them harmless. I have arguments good store, and can easily 
confute, cither logically, theologically, or metaphysically, all 
those who oppose me." 

E. F. 
New-York, Oct, 1858. 
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THE FAR WEST 

[PART I] 



** I do nowmber me, th^U in my ywtth. 
When I wunodcrisc— " 

Maktizd. 

It was a bright morning in the early days of " leafy June." 
Many a month had seen me a wanderer from distant New- 
England ; and now I found myself " once more upon the 
waters," embarked for a pilgrimage over the broad prairie- 
plains of the sunset West. A drizzly, miserable rain had 
for some days been hovering, with proverbial pertinacity, 
over the devoted " City of the Falls," and still, at intervals, 
came lazily pattering down from the sunUghted clouds, re- 
minding one of a hoiden girl smiling through a shower of 
April tear-drops, while the quay continued to exhibit all that 
wild uproar and tumult, " confusion worse confounded," 
which characterizes the steamboat commerce of the Western 
Valley. The landing at the time was thronged with steamers, 
and yet the incessant " boom, boom, boom," of the high-pres- 
sure engines, the shrill hiss of scalding steam, and the fitful 
port-song of the negro firemen ri^ng ever and anon upon the 
breeze, gave notice of a constant [14] augmentation to the 
number. Some, too, were getting under way, and their lower 
guards were thronged by emigrants with their household 
and agricultural utensils. Drays were rattling hither and 
thither over the rough pavement; Irish porters were crack- 
ing their whips and roaring forth alternate staves of blas- 
phemy and song; clerks hurrying to and fro, with fluttering 
note-books, in all the fancied dignity of " brief authority;" 
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hackney-coaches dashing down to the water's edge, appar- 
ently with no motive to the nen-ous man but noise; while 
at intervals, as if to fill up the pauses of the Babel, some 
incontinent steamer would hurl forth from the valves of her 
overcharged boilers one of those deafening, terrible blasts, 
echoing and re-echoing along the river-banks, and streets, and 
among the lofty buildings, till the very welkin rang again. 

To one who has never visited the public wharves of the 
great cities of the West, it is no trivial task to convey an 
adequate idea of the spectacle they present. The commerce 
of the Eastern seaports and that of the Western Valley are 
utterly dissimilar; not more in the staples of intercourse 
than in the mode in which it is conducted; and, were one 
desirous of exhibiting to a friend from the Atlantic shore a 
picture of the prominent features which characterize com- 
mercial proceedings upon the Western waters, or, indeed, 
of Western character in its general outline, at a coup d'teil, 
he could do no better than to place him in the wild uproar 
of the steamboat quay. Amid the "crowd, the hum, [15] 
the shock " of such a scene stands out Western peculiarity 
in all its stem proportion. 

Steamers on the great waters of the West are well known 
to indulge no violently conscientious scruples upon the sub- 
ject of punctuality, and a solitary exception at our behest, 
or in our humble behalf, was, to be sure, not an event to be 
counted on. " There's dignity in being waited for; " hour 
after hour, therefore, still found us and left us amid the 
untold scenes and sounds of the public landing. It is true, 
and to the unending honour of all concerned be it recorded, 
very true it is our doughty steamer ever and anon would 
puff and blow like a porpoise or a narwhal; and then would 
she swelter from every pore and quiver in every limb with 
the ponderous labouring of her huge enginerj', and the 
steam would shrilly whistle and shriek like a spirit in its 
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CMifincmcnt, till at length she united her whirlwind voice 
to the general roar around; and all this indicated, indubi- 
tably, an intention to be off and away; but a knowing 
one was be who could determine the wfewi. 

Among the causes of our wearisome detention was one of 
a nature too melancholy, too painfully interesting lightly to 
be alluded to. Endeavouring to while away the tedium of 
delay, I was pacing leisurely back and forth upon the gitard^ 
surveying the lovely scenery of the opposite ^ore, and the 
neat little houses of the village sprinkled upon the plain be- 
yond, when a wild, piercing shriek struck upon my car. I 
was hurrying immediately forward to the spot whence it 
seemed to proceed, [i6] when I was intercepted by some of 
our boat's crew bearing a mangled body. It was that of 
our second engineer, a fine, laughing young fellow, who had 
been terribly injured by becoming entangled with the fly- 
wheel of the machinery white in motion. He was laid upon 
the passage floor. I stood at his head; and never, I think, 
shall I forget those convulsed and agoni2ed features. His 
countenance was ghastly and livid; beaded globules of cold 
sweat started out incessantly upon his pale brow; and, in 
the paroxysms of pain, his dark eye would flash, his nostril 
dilate, and his lips quiver so as to expose the teeth gnashing 
in a fearful manner; while a muttered execration, dying 
away from exhaustion, caused us all to shudder. And then 
that wild despairing roll of the eyeball in its socket as the 
miserable man would glance hurriedly around upon the 
countenances of the bystanders, imploring them, in utter 
helplessness, to lend him relief. Ah ! it is a fearful thing to 
look upon these strivings of humanity in the iron grasp of 
a power it may in vain re^stl From the quantity of blood 
thrown off, the oppressive fulness of the chest, and the 
difficult respiration, some serious pulmonary injury had 
evidoitly been sustained; while a splintered clavicle and 
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limbs shockingly shattered racked the poor sufferer with 
anguish inexpressible. It was evident he believed himself 
seriously injured, for at times he would 6ing out his arms, 
beseeching those around him to " hold him back," as if 
even then he perceived the icy grasp of the death angel 
creeping over his frame. 

[17] Perhaps I have devoted more words to the detail of 
this melancholy incident than would otherTnse have been 
the case, on account of the interest which some circum- 
stances in the sufferer's history, subsequently received from 
the captain of our steamer, inspired. 

"Frank, poor fellow," said the captain, "was a native 
of Ohio, the son of a lone woman, a widow. He was all 
her hope, and to his exertions she was indebted for a humble 
support." 

Here, then, were circumstances to touch the sympathies 
of any heart possessed of but a tithe of the nobleness of our 
nature; and I could not but refJect, as they were recounted, 
how like the breath of desolation the first intelligence of 
her son's fearful end must sweep over the spirit of this lonely 
widow; for, like the wretched Constance, she can " never, 
never behold him more." ■ 

"■ Her life, her joy, her ftioti, her sU the warldt 
Her wi<tow-«)m(ort, »nd her *orTow'« cure! " 

While indulging in these sad reflections a gay burst of 
music arrested my attention; and, looking up, I perceived 
the packet-boat '* Lady Marshall " dropping from her moor^ 
ing at the quay, her decks swarming with passengers, and 
under high press of steam, holding her bold course against 
the current, while the merry dashing of the wheels, min- 
gling with the wild clang of martial music, imparted an air 
almost of romance to the scene. How strangely did this 
contrast with that misery from which my eye had just turned I 

* The rcfaiEiicc is to Sbokcspeare's King John, lU, m — Efc 
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There are few objects more truly grand — I had [18] 
almost said sublime — than a powerful steamer struggling 
triumphantly with the rapids of the Western waters. The 
scene has in it a something of that power which we feel upon 
us in viewing a ship under full sail; and, in some respects, 
there is more of the sublime in the humbler triumph of man 
over the elements than in that more vast. SubUmity is a 
result, not merely of mas^'ve, extended, unmeasured great- 
ness, but oftener, and far more impressively, does the senti- 
ment arise from a combination of vast and powerful objects. 
The mighty stream rolling its volumcd floods through half a 
continent, and hurrying onward to mingle its full tide with 
the " Father of Waters," is truly sublime; its resistless power 
is sublime; the memory of its by-gone scenes, and the ven- 
erable moss-grown forests on its banks, are sublime; and, 
lastly, the noble fabric of man's workmanship struggling 
and groaning in convulsed, triumphant effort to overcome 
the resistance offered, completes a picture which demands 
not the heaving ocean-waste and the " oak leviathan " to 
embellish. 

It was not until the afternoon' was far advanced that we 
found ourselves fairly embarked. A rapid freshet had 
within a few hours swollen the tranquil Ohio far beyond its 
ordinary vGlume|and velocity, and its turbid waters were roll- 
ing onward between the green banks, bearing on their bosom 
all the varied spoils of their mountain-home, and of the rich 
r^on throiigh which they had been flowing. The finest 
ate from which to \\ew the city we found to be the channel 
of the Falls upon the Indiana side of the stream, called the 
Indian [19] chute, to distinguish it from two others, called 
the Middle chute and the Kentucky chute. The prospect 
from this point is nobte, though the uniformity of the struct- 
ures, the fewness of the spires, the imimposing character 
of the public edi^ces, and the depression of the site upon 
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which the city stands, give to it a monotonous, perhaps a 
lifeless aspect to the stranger. 

It was in the year 1778 that a settlement was first com- 
menced upon the ^x)t on which the fair city of Louisville 
now stands.* In the early spring of that year, General George 
Rodgcrs Clarfec, under authority of the State of Virginia, 
descended the Ohio with several hundred men, with the de- 
sign of reducing the military posts of Raskaskia, Cahokia, 
and Fort Vincent, then held by British troops. Disembark- 
ing upon Corn Island at the Falls of the Ohio, opposite the 
present city, land sufficient for the support of six families, 
which were left, was cleared and planted with c<mi,. From 
this circumstance the island received a name which it yet 
retains. General Clarke proceeded upon his expedition, 
and, in the autumn returning successful, the emigrants were 
removed to the main Uind, and a settlement was commenced 
where Louisville now stands. During the few succeeding 
years, other families from Virginia settled upon the spot, and 
in the spring of 1 780 seven stations were formed upon Bear- 
grass Creek,' which here empties into the Mississippi, and 
Louisville commenced its march to its present importance. 

The view of the city from the Falls, as I have remarked, 
is not at all imposing; the view of the [20] Falls from the 
city, on the contrary, is one of beauty and romance. They 
are occasioned by a parapet of limestone extending quite 
across the stream, which is here about one mile in width; 
and when the water is low the whole chain sparkles with 
bubbling foam-bells. When the stream is full the descent 

* For B brief »kctch of tbe histoiy of LouifviUc, kc CrogbAn'a Jenmalt, in our 
voluinci. p. 136. note 106. — Eo. 

'The (even itAtian* fonn^il on Buugrttu Creek In tli« f*ll of 1774 uiA 
spring of 1 ;8o were: Falb of the Ohio, LinnU. Sullivan'* Old, Hoa|bnd'>. Floyd'x, 
Spring, nnd Mtddir Blatioiu. Bcnrgrau Creek, a smsll strcsm less Ihsn ten tniles 
in length, £ow) ia a norlhwntcni trend imd uniilnft with iwt> amallci ctcclu. South 
and Muddy forks, enien the Ohio (nol l\u MiaiiHippi} jmmediawly above the 
FaUs of th« Ohio (Loulivilk}.— Ed. 
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is hardly perceptible but for the increased rapidity of 
the current, which varies from ten to fourteen miles an 
hour.* Owing to the height of the freshet, this was the case 
at the time when we descended them, and there was a wild 
air of romance about the dark rushing waters: and the green 
woodlands upon either shore, overshadowed as they were 
by the shifting light and shade of the flitting clouds, cast 

* It Is only U Ugh Ra^ea of the river ih&t bokts even aE a tnuUer cI>m <xa paw 
oTcr tbe Falb- At other dmes tiKjr go Uuough the " Lcuisville uid PortLuMl 
Canal." In 1804 the LeiptUiure of Kentucky incorpotmted ■ compaoy to cut « 
caiul around tlie falls. Nothinjt effectual, however, beyond surveys, tru done 
until 1635. when on the iilb of January of that year the Louisville and FartUnd 
Canal Coanpaay wu incor^rateil by an act of the IcgiElaturc, K-i[h 1. capital 
at $600,000, in share* of fioo each, with p«rp«lu«l tuccessiun. 3665 of the 
shares of thc'company are in the hands of individuals, about seventy in number, 
redding in the following states; New-Hanip«hir«, Mataachusetts, New-Vorit, 
Ptnnsylvmnls, MvyUnd, Ohio, Kentucky, and Miaaouri. and ijjj ^latu bdong 
to the governffiCDt of the United Slates. 

In December, 1835, contneta were entered into (o nxnplele the work of this 
canal within two yean, for about 9375,000, and under thcac contracia the work 
was irominenred in March. 1816. Many unforeseen difflcultlea marded the work 
until the close of the year 1 81S. At this time the coctradora failed; new contracts 
were made at adTWiced prices, and the canal was finally opened for navigation 
Dceieinber 5th, iSjo. lAltcn completed it cost about $750,000. Owing to th« 
advanced scaaon at which It wu opened, the dcpoeilcs of alluvial cwth at the 
kxwH enremiiy of the canal, or debouchure, could not be removed 1 and also from 
the actiott of the floods during the (ucoecding severe winter on (he iloncs that had 
been temporarily deposited 00 the sides of the canal, causing thrm to be precipi- 
tate into the canal, it wu not used to (he citeni that It otherwise would have 
been. During the year 1851, 406 stcaniboaU, 46 kodboats, and 357 flathoats, 
nxosuring 76,333 tons, passed through the locks, which arc about one fourth the 
number that would have passed if all the ohirtructiAns had been removed. 

The LoubviUc and Porttand Canal is about two mil» in length; is intended 
(or itcambcMU of the larxesi class, and In overcome a fall of ^^ feet, oct:asioned 
by aft imgnlar ledge oi limerock, through which the entire bed of the canal Is 
cwavatcd, a pan of it. 10 the depth of la feet, la overlaid with earth. There 
<B one guaid and three lift locks combined, all of which hA\-c their foundation 00 
the rock. One bridge ofslonci40 feel long, with an elevation of 68 feel totopof 
the parapet wall, and three archc». the crntie one of which ts scmi-elliplicat. with 
a uanaverse diameter of 66. and a senti -conjugate diameter of 91 feet The two 
side arches are segments of 40 feet span. The guard lock is 190 feet bng in 
the clear, with icniiclrtular beads of 36 feel in diameter, 50 feel wide, and 43 feet 
high, nnd contains ir,775 perches of mason-work. The solid contents of ihtt 
lock are equal to 1 j com&Mn hxks, snach as arc built on (he Ohio aiul Ncw-Yoric 
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over the scene a bewitching fascination. " Com Isiatidj" 
with its legendary associations, rearing its dense clump of 
foliage as from the depths of the stream, was not the least 
beautiful object of the panorama; while the receding city, 
with its smoky roofs, its bustling quay, and the glitter and 
animation of an extended line of steamers, was alone neces- 



canitls. Tbc lift loclu arc vf ibr Mune width with ibe guard lock, 31 fim fau^ 
and i8j leet long Jn the t^lr&r, Knd contain 12,300 perches ol m8Kin>wark. Tlie 
cndTc len^ oi the walla, from (he head of the guard lode to the end of the outlet 
locJt, is 991 feet. In addition to the amouni of miuon-woik above, there aic three 
cuWerts to drain off the water from the adjacent londi. tlie nnaaon-wurfc of which, 
when «.d<led to the locka and bridge, give the whole amount of maaon-ivork 
41, 0&) prnrhe«, equal 10 about 30 common connl locks. The cross section of the 
canal li 100 feet at lop of banitt, 50 feet ai boltom, aod n feel high, hai-ing a 
capacity equal to that ot 15 oominon canals; and if wc keep in riew the unequal 
quantity of [na»on-wark cxim[iarcd to the length of the canal, the grcml difliculties 
of excavating e&rih and rock from so great a depth and width, together with the 
contingencies attending its construclian from the fluctualiona of the Ohio River, 
It may not be conildered aa ertravaganl In drawing the comparison between the 
work in thi« and in that of ;o or 7; miles of contmon canalljng. 

In the upper section! of the canal, the alluvial earth to the swrage depth of 
twenty feet being removed, tronkg of trees were found more or less decayed, and 
so imbedded as to indicate a powerful current towards the present &hore, some 
of which were cedar, which ii not now found in this region. Several firepliuts 
6t a rude construction, with partially hurtit wood, were discovered near the rock, 
aa well 03 the bancs of a variety of smnil animals nnd sevciat human skclcton^i 
rude Implemenls formed of bone and slone were frequently seen, ss also several 
well-wrought specimens of hematite of iron, in the shape of plummets or sinkers, 
dbplaying a knowledge in the arts far in advance of the present race of Indians. 

The first stratum of rock was a light, friable slate, in clote contact with the 
limestone, and difficult to ditcngaiie from it; this slate did act, however, extend 
over the whole surface of the rock, and was of various thicknesses, from three 
indies to four feet. 

The stratum neat to tbc alatc woa a close, compact Umcstone, io v^hich pciiilied 
Koshells and an infinite variety of coralline (omiiitions n-ere imbedded, and fre- 
quent raviites of rrystslline incruitattons were seen, many of which ttili contained 
pettokum of a highly fcttd smell, which gives the name to this description of 
limestone. This description of rock is on an average of five feet, covering a sub- 
stratum of a species of cias limestone of a bluish oolour, imbedding nodules of 
homstonc aod organic remains. The fracture ol this stone bos in all instancet 
been found to be irregularly conchoid*!, and an exposure to the atmoaphere 
and subjection to fire, it crumbles to pieces. When burnt and icround, and mixed 
with a due proportion of silicious sand, it has been found to moke a moM superior 
kind of hydnullc cement or waier-Ume. 
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sary to fill up a scene for a limner/ And our steamer 
pept onward [21] over the rapids, and threaded their maze 
5f beautiful islands, and passed along the litde \'illages at 
their foot and the splendid steamers along their shore, till 
twih'ght had faded, and the du^y mantle of departed day 
was flung over forest and stream. 
Ohio River. 



The diacovwy of this vahisblp HrnpBtOBP has rnnbM the canal comp«n)f to 
<ansiru<( thctr moaonry more solidJy Uiaa any other k.nuwa in the United States. 

A aMaatMClary of Ihtt hydraulic cement or watcr-linic is now cBtsblishcd 
en the b«ak of the c&nal, on a Kale capable of supplying the Utiited St&U« with 
thii much-Talucd material for all worka in contact wJlh water or cxpoKd to moU- 
lure; Ihe nature of this cement being to ba/drn in the water: the grauC used on 
th* locks of ihe canal ii already harJtr than the ttotu uMd in their construction. 

After pauiog through the stratum which waa commonly billed the watcr- 
lioie, about ten feet in thirJcncst, the workmen caine to a mare compuci mass 
of primitirc (tray Umestonc, which, however, was not penetrated to any great 
depth. In many puts of the excavation tnaisrs of a bluish white flint and bom- 
Stone were found encfosed In or tnc^miting the fetid limeilone. And from the 
lar^ quantities of arrow-heads and other rude formatioDs of this flint stone, it 
is evident thst it was made much use of by the IrKlians in forming their weapons 
for war and hunting; in one place a msj^axine of srrow-h(*d« was discovered, 
coot&iaing many hundreds of these rude implements, carefully parked together 
and buried below the surface oF the ground. 

The existence of iron ore io considerable quaalilics was exhibited in the prog- 
rew of the emmJon ol the canal, by numerous highly <lurgrt) thalybwie tpiings 
iImI psthed out, add continued (o flow during (he lime that the rock was exposed, 
dUcSy fat the upper strata of limestone— LmitviUt Dirtdory for 1835. — Fi>aOO. 

' A drcmastance, too, which adds not a Utile of interest to the spot, is the old 
Indian Vu&ioa that here «ras fought tkr lut battle between their race and the 
Cannci dwcBers in Kentucky^ the wkiie maunii-bitilJrra — in which the latter 
WOT eOeiBiiaated to a man. True or false, vast qunntiliesol human remains have, 
at low stages of the Ohio, been found upon the ihores of Sandy Island, one mile 
bekm, and an extensive gravvyard once existed in the vlcinl^ of Shipping-port. 
— FtAOO. 
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" How bcftuUfu] is thU vidble worldl 
How glori»(u ia its Mtton and ttwKt " 

MANrxsn. 
"The woodi — oh! talemnBrethcboundlcsi woods 
Of the gival Wettern Wurld when day decUiiM, 
And louder sounds the roll of dUlAEiI Boods." 

Hemaxs. 

Long before the dawn on the morning succeeding our 
departure we were roused from our rest by the hissing of 
steam and the rattling of machinery as our boat moved 
slowly out from beneath the high banks and lofty syca- 
mores of the river-side, where she had in safety been 
moored for the night, to resume her course. Withdrawing 
the curtain from the Utile rectangular window of my state- 
room, the dark shadow of the forest was slumbering in 
calm magnificence upon the waters; and glancing upward 
my eye, the stars were beaming out in silvery brightness; 
while all along the eastern horizon, where 

" Tbc gmy ooancn of the mom 
Beat up the Light with thdr bri|{ht sil<rcr hoofs 
And dnve it through the nky," 

[ii\ rested a broad, low zone of clear heaven, proclaiming 
the coming of a glorious dawn. The hated clang of the 
bell-boy was soon after heard resounding far and wide in 
querulous and deafening clamour throughout the cabins, 
vexing the dull car of every drowsy man in the terrible 
language of Macbeth's evil conscience, " sleep no more ! " 
In a very desperation of self-defence I arose. The mists 
of night had not yet wholly dispersed, and the rack and 
fog floated quiedy upon the placid bosom of the stream, or 
ascended in ragged masses from the dense foliage upon 
its banks. All this melted gently away like " the baseless 
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£a,bric of a vision," and " the beauteous eye of day " burst 
fwth in splendour, lighting up a scene of un rivalled love- 
liness. 

Much, very much has been written of " the beautiful 
Ohio;" the pens of an hundred tourists have sketched its 
quiet waters and its venerable groves; but there is in its 
noble scenery an ever salient freshness, which no descrip- 
tion, however varied, can exhaust; new beauties leap forth 
to the eye of the man of sensibility, and even an humble 
pen may not fail to array them in the drapery of their own 
loveliness. There are in this beautiful stream features 
peculiar to itself, which distinguish it from every other that 
we have seen or of which we have read; features which 
render it truly and emphatically siti generis. It is not " the 
blue-rushing of the arrowy Rhone," with castled crags and 
frowning battlements; it is not the dark-rolling Danube, 
shadowy with the legend of departed time, upon whose 
banks armies have met and tattled; it is not [23] the 
lordly Hudson, roaming in beauty through the ever-varying 
romance of the CatskiU Highlands; nor is it the gentle 
wave of the soft-flowing Connecticut, seeming almost to 
sleep as it glides through the calm, "happy valley" of 
New- England: but it is that noble stream, bounding forth, 
like a young warrior of the wilderness, in all the joyance 
of early vigour, from the wQd twin-torrcnts of the hills; roll- 
ing onward through a section of country the glory of a new 
world, and over the wooded heights of whose banks has 
rushed full many a crimson tide of Indian massacre. Ohio,' 
"The River oj Blood" was its fearfully significant name from 
the aboriginal native; La Belle Riviire was its euphonious 
distinction from the simple Canadian voyageur, whose light 
pirogue first glided on its blue bosom. " The Beautiful 
River ! " — it is no misnomer — from its earliest commencc- 

* JtMMcto is Mid to have ■ umiUr nmning. — Flaoo. 
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ment to the broad embouckure into the turbid floods of the 
Mississippi, it unites every combination of scenic loveliness 
which even the poet's sublimated fancy could demand, " Now 
it sweeps along beneath its lofty blufTs in the conscious 
grandeur of resistless might; and then its clear, transparent 
waters glide in undulating ripples over the shelly bottoms 
and among the pebbly heaps of the white-drifted sand- 
bars, or in the calm magnificence of their eternal wandering, 

" To the gentle woods all night 
Slog they a ileepy tuoe." 

From either shore streams of singular beauty and eupho- 
nious names come pouring in their tribute [24] through the 
deep foliage of the fertile bottoms; while the swelling, vol- 
uraed outlines of the banks, piled up with ponderous ver- 
dure rolling and heaving in the river-breeze like life, recur 
in such grandeur and softness, and such ever-varying com- 
binations of beauty, as to destroy every approach to monot- 
onous effect. From the source of the Ohio to its outlet its 
waters imbosom more than an hundred islands, some of 
such matchless loveliness that it is worthy of remark that 
such slight allusion has been made to them in the numerous 
pencillings of Ohio scenery. In the fresh, early summer- 
time, when the deep green of vegetation is in its luxuriance, 
they surely constitute the most striking feature of the river. 
Most of them are densely wooded to the water's edge; and 
the wild vines and underbrush suspended lightly over the 
waters are mirrored in their bosom or swept by the current 
into altitudes most graceful and picturesque. In some of 
those stretched-out, endless reaches which are constantly 
recurring, they seem bursting up like beautiful bouquets of 



* Ohio ia thought bjr •otne philologist! lo be a corruption of the Iroquoli nord, 
" Ohionhiio," meaning " bcaulitul river," whirh the French rendered as Lb Belle 
Rivfttc; Me also Cuming's Tow, in our volum* iv, p. 91, note 49. — Eo. 
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sprinkled evergreens from the placid stream; rounded and 
swelling, as if by the teachings of art, on the blue bosom 
of the waters. A cluster of these " isles of light " 1 well 
remember, which opened upon us the eve of the second day 
of our passage. Two of the group were cxcccdiogly small, 
mere points of a deeper shade in the reflecting azure; while 
the third, lying between the former, stretched itself far away 
in a narrow, well-defined strip of foliage, like a curving gash 
in the surface, parallel to the [35] shore; and over the length- 
ened vista of the waters gliding between, the giant branches 
bowed themselves, and wove their mingled vcrdiire into an 
immense Gothic arch, seemingly of interminable extent, but 
closed at last by a single speck of crimson skylight beyond. 
Throughout its whole course the Ohio is fringed with wooded 
bluffs; now towering in sublime majesty hundreds of feet 
from the bed of the rolling stream, and anon sweeping in- 
land for miles, and rearing up those eminences so singularly 
beautiful, appropriately termed " Ohio hills," while their 
broad alluvial plains in the interval betray, by their enor- 
mous vegetation, a fertility exhaustless and unrivalled. Here 
and there along the green bluffs is caught a glimpse of the 
emigrant's low log cabin peeping out to the eye from the 
dark foliage, sometimes when mites in the distance; while 
the rich maize-fields of the bottoms, the girdled forest-trees 
and the lowing kine betray the advance of civilized existence. 
But if the scenes of the Ohio are beautiful beneath the broad 
glare of the morning sunlight, what shall sketch their linea- 
ments when the coarser etchings of the picture are mellowed 
down by the balmy effulgence of the midnight moon of sum- 
mer ! When her floods of light arc streaming far and wide 
along the magnificent forest-tops ! When all is still — still ! 
and sky, and earth, and wood, and stream are hushed as a 
spirit's breathing! When thought is almost audible, and 
memory is busy with the past! When the distant bluffs, 
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bathed in molten silver, gleam Uke beacon- lights, and the 
far-o3 vistas of the [36] meandering waters are flashing 
with the sheen of their ripples! When you glide through 
the endless maze, and the bright islets shift, and vary, and 
pass away in succession like pictures of the kaleidoscope 
before your eye! When imagination is awake and flinging 
forth her airy fictions, bodies things unseen, and clothes 
reality in loveliness not of earth 1 When a scene like this 
is developed, what shall adequately depict it? Not the 
pen. 

Such, such is the beautiful Ohio in the soft days of early 
summer; and though hackneyed may be the theme of its 
loveliness, yet, as the dying glories of a Western sunset flung 
over the landscape the mellow tenderness of its parting smile, 
" fading, still fading, as the day was declining," till night's 
dusky mantle had wrapped the " woods on shore " and the 
quiet stream from the eye, I could not, even at the hazard 
of triteness, resist an inclination to fling upon the sheet 
a few hurried lineaments of Nature's beautiful crea- 
tions. 

There is not a stream upon the continent which, for the 
same distance, rolls onward so calmly, and smoothly, and 
peacefully as the Ohio. Danger rarely visits its tranquil 
bosom, except from the storms of heaven or the reckless 
folly of man, and hardly a river in the world can vie with it 
in safety, utility, or beauty. Though subject to rapid and 
great elevations and depressions, its current is generally uni- 
form, never furious. The forest-trees which skirt its banks 
are the largest in North America, while the variety is end- 
less; several sycamores were pointed out to ua upon the 
shores from thirty to fifty feet in circumference. Its allu- 
vial [27] bottoms are broad, deep, and exhaustlessly fertile; 
its bluffs arc often from three to four hundred feet in height; 
its breadth varies from one mile to three, and its navigation, 
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since the improvements commenced, under the authority of 
Congress, by the enterprising Shre^•e, has become safe and 
easy.'" The classification of obstructions is the following: 
Mag5, trees anchored by their roots; fragments of trees of 
various Uams, and magnitude; uveck-heaps, consisting of sev- 
eral of these stumps, and logs, and branches of trees lodged in 
one place; rocks, which have rolled from the cliSs, and vary- 
ing from ten to one hundred cubic feet in size; and suttken 
boats, prindpally flat-boats laden with coal. The last re- 
mains one of the most serious obstacles to the navigation of 
the Ohio. Many steamers have been damaged by striking 
the wrecks of the Baltimore, the Roanoke, the Wiiliam IIul- 
hurt,*' and other craft, which were themselves snagged; while 

'* At the age of tweotr-five, Henry U. Stucvc (i78«;-ift$4,) wu captain of * 
freighi bont AptmtiRg on the OhJA. In 1S14 he nn thn gauntlel of thr Ilritiiili 
faBOeriea U New OTkaiu.aad carried nipplies to Fort St. Phillip. The following 
jrur. in diarge of the " Entrrpriae " he made the hnt m<:ccuful strxmboat trip 
tma Sew Orleans to Latii*ville. Later he caiutrudeal the " Waihington," malung 
many Iroprorcmenia on ihe Fullon model. Fulion and Uvingslune bniught suit 
■gidiul bim but lost in the action. Msy Jt, 1814, si thr instigntion of J. C. C&lhoun, 
thcB Kdctorr °^ ^"t*' Congrcu ippiopriated icrcnty-fivc thou»nd dollAXs (not 
(ios,«oo. ai Flagg «ays) lor the purpose of removiDg obstnictloni from the 
Ohio and MJMiwippi rivcrt. At early m 181 i, Khrc^v had invented a device 
(or removing aoagi and sairyeni from river bcda. But it was not until after two 
yt»n' fniilless trials with a schenic devised by John Bruce of Kentucky, that Bar- 
bour, at Calhcun'i tuggcgtioD, appointed Skreve fuperintendenl of improvemeDt* 
on Wcsiero livera (December lo. ift>6). Thia pcaiiion he held until Septtmbcr 
II, iS^t, when be was diemtued for politicaJ rt-Asnns. In the face of diicaar- 
Nging qp p o aiti oo Shrere constructed (i8>g) with Korcmmcnl aid the snagboat 
" HdeopoMs " with which he later wrought a marvellous Improvement in naviga- 
tioa on the Ohio and MimisAippi. From iKjj to 1838 he was ertgnged in removing 
the Red River " raft " far a distance u( a liundrcil and »isty miles, thus opening 
tkit impoTUnt river for navigation. For a good biography of Shrrvr. mc Iha 
D t m ter atit Rmnev, xxii (New York, 184S), pp. i.sq-tyi, 141-351. A fair e*tun;Lte 
of ibc tmpartance of hia work can be gained from the following stallstlcs: from 
1833-17 *^' ^"^ from snagn atone, of properly on the Ohio and Miasimippi riven, 
tociuding steam and fiat-boats and their cargucs, amuumcd to (1,361,500; the Uke 
low from i%i-]'i3i was leduced to $381,000, although the volume of businen had 
gTMlly ineiftMed. — Eo. 

"The " Baltimore " (73 loos) waa built at Pitlabunc in i»j8; the " Roanoke " 
(too toBi), at Wbccting ia iSjj. It is reported that from i8ji to tSjj, of the 
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keel and fiat-boats without number have been lost from the 
same cause." Several thousands of the obstacles mentioned 
have been removed since improvements were commenced, 
and accidents from this cause are now less frequent. Some 
of the snags'tom up from the bed of the stream, where they 
have probably for ages been buried, arc said to have exceeded 
a diameter of six feet at the root, and were upward of an 
hundred feet in length. The removal of these obstructions 
on the Ohio presents a difficulty and expense not encoun- 
tered upon the Mississippi. In the latter stream, the root 
of the snag, when eradicated, is deposited in some deep 
[2&\ pool or bayou along 'the banks, and immediately im- 
beds itself in alluvial deposite; but on the Ohio, owing to the 
nature of its banks in most of its course, there is no oppor- 
tunity for such a disposal, and the boatmen are forced to 
blast the logs with gunpowder to prevent them from again 
forming obstructions. The cutting down and clearing away 
of all leaning and falling trees from the banks constitutes an 
essential feature in the scheme of improvement; since the 
facts are well ascertained that trees seldom plant themselves 
far from the spot where they fall; and that, when once under 
the power of the current, they seldom anchor themselves 
and form snags. The policy of removing the leaning and 
fallen trees is, therefore, palpable, since, when this is once 
thoroughly accomplished, no material for subsequent for- 
mation can exist. The construction of stone dams, by which 
to concentrate into a smglc channel all the waters of the 
river, where they are divided by islands, or from other causes 
are spread over a broad extent, is another operation now in 



sixty-six Heamboau which went out of service, twenty-four wvtc snagged, fifteen 
bumcd, kod five destroyed by <oLlision with other boats. See Junes UaII, NoUt 
im tkt Wettem Stales (Philadelphia, 1838), p. 339. — Ed. 

" The liccl-bott Hindoo, with rocrchvuiiM to the imount of tso.ooo, la b late 
instance — Flaoo. 
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exccutka. Tbe duos at ** Bromt's IsIukI," ■■ the sbo&kst 
point OD tbe Ofaio» have been » emiiKBtfy soccessful as fu^ 
to estafalisfa the Wficifticy of tfae plan. Several odier wocfcs 
(rf a snnQar rhinrflrr aic proposed; a fuU sunrcjr of tbe 
stream, hTdiDf^^ifaical and topa^aplocal, b recommended ; 
and. wben aO nnp ny v ements are coiDpkled, it is bdieved 
that tbe oavi^Cioo of tbe " beautiful Ohio " win answer 
e^-ery purpose of coromtrcc and the trat-dler, trom its source 
to its mouth, at tbe bvcst stages of die water. 



ni 

*■ TW wtc tnvcOi^ 
7%0«^ fcc k£|^ ■omctune*. itill goctb «■.** 



NwBc 



"A ua— 
larabcioKibcblui 

Tsuup, thump, crash t One hour longer, and I was at 
length completely roused from a trouWous slumber by our 
boat coming to a dead stop. Casting a glance from the 
window, the bright flashing of moonlight showed the whole 
sur&ce of the stream covered with drift-wood, and, on 
inquiry, 1 learned that the branches of an enormous oak, 
some axty feet in length, had become entangled with 
one of the paddle-wheels of our steamer, and forbade all 
advance. 

Wc were soon once more in motion; the morning mists 
were dispersing, the sun rose up behind the forests, and his 
bright beams danced lightly over the ghding waters. We 
passed many pleasant lilUe viUages along the banks, and it 

" Brown*i Iiluid. two milts u>d » ball tong by half ■ rolle at its Brcftlckl widlh, 
it loc*tcd us M a»nn coilr* dImtc Sl«ubenville. Ohio, following th« cotme (A tlw 
river. — Ed. 
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was delightful to remove from the noise, and heat, and con- 
fusion below to the lofty hurricane deck, and lounge away 
hour after hour in gazing upon the varied and beautiful 
scenes which presented themselves in constant succession 
to the eye. Now we were gliding quietly on through the 
long island [30] chutes, where the daylight was dim, and 
the enormous forest-trees bowed themselves over us, and 
echoed from their still recesses the roar of our steam-pipe; 
then we were sweeping rapidly over the broad reaches of 
the stream, miles in extent; again we were winding through 
the mazy labyrinth of islets which fleckered the placid surface 
of the stream, and from time to time we passed the lonely 
cabin of the emigrant beneath the venerable and aged syca- 
mores. Here and there, as we glided on, we met some relic 
of those ancient and primitive species of river-craft which 
once assumed ascendency over the waters of the West, but 
which are now superseded by steam, and are of too infre- 
quent occurrence not to be objects of peculiar interest. In 
the early era of the navigation of the Ohio, the species 
of craft in use were numberless, and many of them of a 
most whimsical and amusing description. The first was 
the barge, sometimes of an hundred tons' burden, which 
required twenty men to force it up against the current a 
distance of six or seven miles a day; next the keel-boat, 
of smaller size and lighter structure, yet in use for the 
purposes of inland commerce; then the Kentucky flat, 
or broad-horn of the emigrant; the enormous ark, in 
magnitude and proportion approximating to that of the 
patriarch; the fairy pirogue of the French voyageur; the 
birch caique of the Indian, and log ski05, gondolas, and 
dug-outs of the pioneer without name or number." But 



** Tlic kcct-bMtl wsa usually from ^xtjr to seventy fe«( luag, and fifteen to dght- 
een brottd al beam, with a keel extending froni bow to stem, and had a diaft 
of twenty to thift;r iadiea. Wheo dcsceiKtiog the stmm, the foite of lb* current. 
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^nce the introduction of steam upon the Western waters, 
most of these unique and primitive contrivances [31] have 
disappeared; and with them, too, has gone that singular 
race of men who were their navigators. Most of the 
younger of the settlers, at this cariy period of the country, 
devoted themselves to this profession. Nor is there any 
wonder that the mode of life pursued by these boatmen 
should have presented irresistible seductions to the young 
people along the banks. Fancy one of these huge boats 
dropping lazily along with the current past their cabins 
on a balmy morning in June. Picture to your imagination 
the gorgeous foliage; the soft, delicious temperature of the 
atmosphere; the deep azure of the sky ; the fertile alluvion, 
with its stupendous forests and rivers; the romantic bluffs 
sleeping mistily in blue distance; the clear waters rolling 
calmly adown, with the woodlands outlined in shadow on 
the surface; the boat floating leisurely onward, its hetero- 
geneous crew of all ages dancing to the violin upon the 
deck, flinging out their merry salutations among the settlers, 
who come down to the water's edge to see the pageant pass, 



with oc<ssioD«l bid froni the polCf wu the iuuaI mode of iocomoiioa. In iuccim1> 
ing the stream, hovrerer. luU, polei, and almoat every known device were uaed; 
Dot inf[c<)iirntly the v>rwel was toir<d by ftvm twenty to forty men, with a toyt 
aeyenl hundrrd fert in length atuclicd to the mnst. Thrae boats were built in 
Pittsburg at a cost of two to thre* ihouaaad dollars each. 

The b«rge was constructed for dutow, >Iia[l«w water. As a rule it was larger 
than the keel.hoat; but ol ku dnJl. and afforded ptater accoinmadatiuna for 
passengcra. 

Broad-bom was a tenn generally applied to the Miinsdppi and Ohio flat-boat, 
which mode its advectt on the Western waters later than the barge or Ihf kwl-boBl- 
It was s Isrge, unwieldy structure, with a perfectly flat bottom, perpendiculAT side*, 
and usually oDivred its entire length. It was used only for desccndin); the stream. 

" The earliest impraveineni upon the canoe was the pirogue, an invention of 
tbc whiles. LiW the canoe, this is hc«cd out of the sotid Ion; the difference is, 
thai the piragtie bos gmicr width sod capaiity, and \\ composed of scmtal |deoei 
of tnaben — as if the cnnue was uwed lengthwise into two ei)ual sectionii and a 
brood flat piece of timber inserted in tlie middle, so as to pvc greater breadth of 
beam to the vnacl." [tall. NoUi on III* Wtibrm Suttt, p. 3i8.— El>. 
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xintil, at length, it disappears behind a point of wood, and 
the boatman's bugle strikes up its note, d)*ing in distance 
over the waters; fancy a scene like this, and the wild bugle- 
noles echoing and re-echoing along the bluffs and forest 
shades of the beautifxil Ohio, and decide whether it must 
not have possessed a charm of fascination resistless to the 
youthful mind in these lonely solitudes. No wonder that 
the severe toils of agricultural life, in view of such scenes, 
should have become tasteless and irksome." The lives of 
these [32] boatmen were lawless and dissolute to a proverb. 
They frequently stopped at the villages along their course, 
and passed the night in scenes of wild revelry and merriment. 
Their occupation, more than any other, subjected them to 
toil, and exposure, and privation; and, more than any other, 
it indulged them, for days in succession, with leisure, and 
ease, and indolent gratification. Descending the stream, 
they floated quietly along without an effort, but in ascending 
against the powerful current their life was an uninterrupted 
series of toil. The boat, we are told, was propelled by poles, 
against which the shoulder was placed and the whole strength 
applied; their bodies were naked to the waist, for enjoying 
the river-breeze and for moving with facility; and, after 
the labour of the day, they swallowed their whiskey and 
supper, and throwing themselves upon the deck of the boat, 
with no other canopy than the heavens, slumbered soundly 
on till the morning. Their slang was peculiar to the race, 
their humour and power of retort was remarkable, and in 
their frequent battles with the squatters or with their fellows, 
their nerve and courage were unflinching. 

It was in the year 181 1 that the steam-engine commenced 
Its giant labours in the Valley of the West, and the first 
vessel propelled by its agency glided along the soft-flowing 



"Flint — Flaoo. 
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wave of the beautiful river." Many events, we are told, 
united to render this year a most remarkable era in the annals 
of Western history." The spring-freshet of the rivers buried 
the whole valley from Pittsburgh to New-Orleans [33] in a 
flood; and when the waters subsided unparalleled sickness 
and mortality ensued. A mysterious spirit of restless- 
ness possessed the denizens of the Northern forests, and in 
myriads they migrated towards the South and West. The 
magnificent comet of the year, seeming, indeed, to verify 
the terrors of superstition, and to " shake from its horrid 
hair pestilence and war," all that summer was beheld blazing 
along the midnight sky, and shedding its lurid twilight over 
forest and stream; and when the leaves of autumn began 
to nistle to the ground, the whole vast Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi rocked and vibrated in earthquake-convulsion! 
forests bowed their heads; islands disappeared from their 
ates, and new one's rose; immense lakes and hills were 
formed; the graveyard gave up its sheeted and ghastly ten- 
ants; huge relics of the ma.stodon and megalonyx, which for 
ages had slumbered in the bosom of earth, were heaved up 
to the sunlight; the blue lightning streamed and the thunder 
muttered along the leaden sky, and, amid all the elemental 
war, the mighty current of the " Father of Waters " for hours 
rolled back its heapcd-up floods towards its source! All 
this was the prologue to that mighty drama, of Change which, 
from that period to the present, has been sweeping over the 
Western Valley ; it was the fearful welcome-home to that 
all-powerful agent which has revolutionized the character of 




** For on account ol tbr first stcambokl on the Oblo, bm Flint's iMIerj, in 
our ToJumt ix, p. 154. luXc 76^— Eb. 

" Lktrobc. — Flaco. 

CtxMMMt l>y K^- CharifB J. Latrobr (1801-75) nsitrd tbr Unti«d SiitM la 
i8j)-^. Bis iEanAJM in North Amtrico in lSj*-J (New Yorlt, 1835) vid Ram- 
Bin Ml UitUa (New York and London, i8j6] bBv« much value In Itie hlaionr of 
¥teteni1nveL 
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half a continent; for at that epoch of wonders, and amid 
them all, the first steamboat was seen descending the great 
rivers, and the awe-struck Indian [34] on the banks beheld 
the Pindore flying through the troubled waters." The rise 
and progress of the steam-engine is without a parallel in the 
histozy of modem improvement Fifty years ago, and the 
prophetic declaration of Darwin was pardoned only as the 
enthusiasm of poetry; it is now little more than the detail 
of reality: 

" Soon (lull thy arm, uaconqu<>r'd atekm, atu 
Drag the slow bugc or drive the rapid aa; 
Ot on wide-wing vAn^ eipranded bear 
;Tb« ttj\t>% chariot through th« fields of air; 
Fair crews Iriumphnnt. leasing from abovv, 
Shall wave ihtir fiuitcring Itprrhicfs as they mows. 
Or warrior Iwnds alarm Iht Ra.pin|{ crowd, 
And armies shrink bcncalh the shadowy cloud," '* 

The steam-engine, second only to the press in power, has 
in a few years anticipated results throughout the New World 
which centuries, in the ordinary course of cause and event, 
would have failed to produce. The dullest forester, even 
the cold, phlegmatic native of the wilderness, gazes upon 
its display of beautiful mechanism, its majestic march upon 
its clement, and its sublimity of power, with astonishment 
and admiration. 

Return we to the incidents of our passage. During the 
morning of our third day upon the Ohio we [35] passed, 
among others, the villages of Rome, Troy, and Rockport.*" 



" The fint iteomci upon the waters of the Red River wu of a peculiar con- 
atruction: her iitam scape-pipe, Inwead ol ascending perpendicularly Irom the 
hurricane d«rk, projerUd from Ihc bow, and terminnied in the fartn of a wrpebt's 
hcnd. Aa this monster uact-ndcil the wilds of the slreani, wtih her furnaces blazing^ 
pouring forth steam with a roar, the wnndrring Choclsws upon the banks gave 
her the poetic and appropriate name of Pitttlvre, "the Fire-Canoc." — Fuux;. 

" Thl» <{tiotatioD i« from Betanit Carina, book i, chapter i, by Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1801).— Ed, 

'" For Rome, >c« Maximiliao'i TravetJ, in our volume uii, p. ife, note 77. — Es. 
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The latter is the most considerable place of the three, not- 
withstanding imposing titles. It is situated upon a green 
romantic spot, the summit of a precipitous pile of rocks some 
hundred feet in height, from which sweeps off a level region 
of country in the rear. Here terminates that series of beau- 
tiful bluffs commencing at the confluence of the mountain- 
streams, and of which so much has been said. A new 
geological formation commences of a bolder character than 
any before; and the face of the country gradually assumes 
those features which arc found near the mouth of the river. 
Passing Green River with its emerald waters," its "Diamond 
Island,"" the largest in the Ohio, and said to be haunted, 
and very many thriving villages, among which was Hcndcr- 
sonville," for some time the residence of Audubon," the 
ornithologist, we found ourselves near midday at the mouth 
of the smiling Wabash, its high bluffs crowned with groves 
of the walnut and pecan, the carya divafarmis of Nuttal, 
and its deep-died surface reflecting the yet deeper tints 

" Gncn Riv«r, rinng tn central Kentucky, Oom TnU through ili« coal fields to 
iu junction with tbt Big BiUTvn; tbencc it tunu north, >Dd emptie* into the Ohio 
nine miles above Eramvill^, Indiftna. Beginiairig wtth 1S08 the state Legislature 
ejpended Urge sums of money for improving navignttnn on Crwn Rivpr. As a 
mntcqucncc smiin sickmboals mar usccnd it to a diattuicT of mere than a huDdiwl 
and ttftr miles. The Icngith of the sircain Is cslimaicd at three hundrrd ovd fifty 
inllei. — Ed. 

" Diamond laland. densely wooded, is localed Ihirty-sii miles below the mouth 
ol Ctccn Rirer, and nevcn miU* above Mount Vcman. Its name i* perhaps de- 
tircd from its shape, being five miles long and one and a half wide. — Ed. 

* For note on Hcncieraonvillc, sec Cunung's Tam, in our volume iv, p. abj. 
lune 17s. — Ed. 

"Jofao J. AndutxHi, bora in Louisiana (1780), -nasa aanof a wealthy French 
Bsnl officer; his mother was a Spanish ereol*. Educated In Fiance, he retunted 
to America (i7<)8} and settled near PtiilndciphJa, deroting his time to the study 
of bMa. la 1S08 he went west and until 1814 made fruitless attempt* to eatab* 
lA tSmrnU itt buainess in Rentucky and Louisiana. He issued in l^ondon (tSa;- 
]8) hi) noted publication on the Birds oj America, which was complctrd in rigdty- 
tercn parts. During 1833-39 he published five volumes entitled Ormikoi^gital 
Si«ffQpki**. Attdubon died in 1851. Sec M. R. Audubon, Avdtii»n ottd hit 
J9miui*(ttew Voik. 1897).— Ec. 
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of its verdure-clad banks, as the far-winding stream grad- 
ually opened upon the eye, and then retreated in the distance. 
The confluence of the streams is at a beautiful angle; and, 
on observing the scene, the traveller will remark that the 
forests upon one bank are superior in magnitude to ,those 
on the other, though of the same species. The appear- 
ance is somewhat singular, and the fact is to be accounted 
for only from the reason that the soil [36] differs in alluvial 
character. It has been thought that no stream in the 
world, for its length and magnitude, drains a more fertile 
and beautiful country than the Wabash and its tributaries.** 
Emigrants are rapidly settling its banks, and a route has 
been projected for uniting by canal its waters with those 
of Lake Erie; surveys by author!^ of the State of Indiana 
have been made, and incipient measures taken preparatory 
to carrying the work into execution." 

About one hundred miles from the mouth of the Wabash 
is situated the village of New-Harmony, far famed for the 
singular events of which it has been the scene." It is said 
to be situated on a broad and beautiful plateau overlooking 
the stream, surrounded by a fertile and heavily-timbered 

* For the historical impotuncc of the Wabuh Rirci, Kc Cioghan's Jouniatt, 
in our volune i, p. 137, note 107.— Ed. 

** The W»h«sh and Erie Caiwl. which connects tbe waters of Lake Erie with 
Um Ohio Ri^rrr \>y way oC Uie Uaumec aa-d Wabash rivrra, hat phiytd an active 
rAle in the dcvelopmeni of Indiana, her mml imimrti-ini dtics brinjc Inratrd 
OpoB Ita iDute. Th« Ohio SFCtion was conslninrd during Ihe yrxn [K37-43, and 
the Indiana acction at far a* Laiayvttc in 1851 -401 th« caaai being later coMiaiKd 
to Tenr Hauw and the Ohio REter iwai Evanaville. Althoueh the federal gov- 
errunenl gnnttd Indiana 1,505,114 acm for nonnnicting the canal, the state wu 
by thia work phingcd heavily in debt. After the War of Secession the canal loat 
much of its lelatiTe impottaiice (or commeicr. June 14, 1880, CongRat authoriied 
the aecreiary of war U> order a surrey and ectimale of cost and practicaUltty of 
making a ship canal out of the old Wabash and Eric CaoaL The aurvey and 
estimate were made, but the mailer was allowed to drop. See 5nwU« Dmis., 46 
CoDg-. 3 9c»., iii. 5S. — Er. 

•* For an accouet ol New Haimony and ita founder, Geo«^ Rapp, ttv Hubrie'i 
Jawita i , in oui voluoc x, p. 50, note 11, aod p. 54, note 35. — Eo. 
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country, and blessed with an atmosphere of health. It was 
first settled in 1814 by a religious sect of Germans called 
Harmonites, resembling the Moravians in their tenets, and 
under the control of George Rapp, in whose name the land 
was purchased and held. They were about eight hundred in 
number, and soon erected a number of substantial edifices, 
among which was a huge House of Assemblage an hundred 
feet square. They laid out their grounds with beautiful reg- 
ularity, and established a botanic garden and an extensive 
greenhouse. For ten years the Harmonites continued to 
live and labour in love, in the land of their adoption, 
when the celebrated Robert Dale Owen,'* of Scotland, came 
among them, and, at the sum of one hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars, purchased the establishment entire. His 
design was of rearing up a community [37] upon a plan styled 
by him the " Social System." The peculiar doctrines he 
inculcated were a perfect equality, moral, social, political, 
and religious. He held that the promise of never-ending 
love upon marriage was an absurdity ; that children should 
become no impediment to separation, as they were to be 
considered members of the community from their second 
year; that the society should have no professed religion, each 
individual being indulged in his own faith, and that all tem- 
poral possessions should be held in common. On one night 
of every week the whole community met and danced; and 
on another they united in a concert of music, while the Sab- 
bath was devoted to philosophical lectures. Many distin- 
guished individuals are said to have written to the society 
inquiring respecting its principles and prospects, and ex- 
pressing the wish at a future day to unite with it their desti- 

>*FUgg is evideaUy referring (o RobenOwen, Lhc active prumoler of the schetnc. 
A brief lu5toi7 of bia acttriiita is given in Hulmc'a Jimmal, is our volumt x, p. 50, 
now It. 

For Robert Dale Owen see MasionlHan's Tftnelt, in our volunw nir, p. 133, 
note laS. — Es. 
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nics. Mr. Owen was sanguine of success. On the 4th of 
July, 1826, he promulgated his celebrated declaration of 
mental independence;" a document which, for absurdity, 
has never, perhaps, been paralleled. But all was in vain. 
Dissension insinuated itself among the members; one after 
another dropped off from the community, until at length 
Mr. Owen retired in disgust, and, at a vast sacrifice, dis- 
posed of the establishment to a wealthy Scotch gentleman 
by the name of M'Clure, a former coadjutor." Thus was 
abandoned the far-famed social system, which for a time 
was an object of interest and topic of remark all over the 
United States and even in Europe. The Duke of Saxe 
Weimar passed here a [38] week in the spring of 1826, and 
has given a detailed and amusing description of his visit. 

About ten miles below the mouth of the Wabash is 
situated the village of Shawneetown, once a favourite 
dwelling-spot of the turbulent Shawnee Indian, the tribe of 
Tecumseh." Quite a village once stood here; but, for 
some cause unknown, it 'R'as forsaken previous to its settle- 
ment by the French, and two small mounds are the only 
vestige of its existence which are now to be seen. A 
trading-post was established by the early Canadian 
voyageurs; but, on account of the sickliness of the site, 
was abandoned, and the spot was soon once more a 
wilderness. In the early part of 18 12 a land-office was 
here located, and two years subsequent a town was 

" " DeclarxtMi) of MenuJ Independence " delivered by Robert Owen (not 
Robcn Dale Owen) on July 4. liit, wns printed in the Mew Harmony GoKltt 
(oj July jj, 1S96, An enendcd quotation is given in George B. Lodcwood, Tht 
Nev Harmony Communiliti (M&rion, IndiiM, igoi), p. 165. — Ed. 

** For kn nccount o( William Maclure, »«e MajamjUiui's Trav^, ia OW volume 
zxii. p. i6j, oulc St. 

In referenni to the Duke of Saxe Weimar, see Wyeth'a Ovjvo, in our volume 
wb, p. 71, note 47- — Eo- 

*^ On Sbawnectovm nnd the Shawnee Indians see «ur volume i, p. aj, note [3, 
taA p. I j8, note 108. — Eo. 
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laid o£f by authority of Congress, and the lots sold as 
other public lands. Since then it has been gradually 
becoming the commercial emporium of southern Illinois. 

The buildings, among which are a very conspicuous bank, 
courthouse, and a land-office for the southern district of 
Illinois, are scattered along upon a gently elevated bottom, 
swelling up from the river to the_ bluffs in the rear, but 
sometimes submerged. From this latter cause it has for- 
merly been subject to disease; it is now considered healthy; 
is the chief commercial port in this section of the state, and 
is the principal point of debarkation for emigrants for the 
distant West. Twelve miles in its rear are situated the Gal- 
latin Salines, from which the United States obtains some 
hundred thousands of bushels of salt annually." It is man- 
ufactured by [3q] the evaporation of salt water. This is 
said to abound over the whole extent of this region, yielding 
from one eighth to one twelfth of its weight in pure muriate 
of soda. In many places it bursts forth in perennial springs; 
but most frequently is obtained by penetrating with the augur 
a depth of from three to six hundred feet through the sol- 
id limestone substratum, when a copper tube is introduced, 
and the strongly-impregnated fluid gushes violently to the 
surface. In the vicinity of these salines huge fragments 
of earthenware, apparently of vessels used in obtaining 
salt, and bearing the impress of wickcrwork, have been 
thrown up from a considerable depth below the surface. 
Appearances of the same character exist near Portsmouth, 
in the State of Ohio, and other places. Their origin is a 
mysterj- ! the race which formed them is departed ! •• 

Ohio River. 

" For m brief statement on the uUnet, >ce James'i Long't ExfedUmt. in our 
vobtme *iv, p. 58. note 11. — Eo. 

* An enrclLent accauol oi the Maund Builders is ^vm \>y Lucira C&rr in Smith- 
•obIu loMilutioa Rtport, 1891 (WutuDgton, 1S95), pp. 505-599; >ec aUo Zjnu 
Tbomoj, " Rcpan on Mound ExiiUiiaiions " in United Stftta Bureau of EthDoloQT 
Rtfart (1890.91).— Ed. 
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" Who ran paini 
Uw Nature? Con imagjaalion boast. 
Amid its gay crcEtioiis. hues like hm? 
Or can It mix Ihem with Ihal matchlcM tkUl, 
Aod lose them ia eaich other, aa appears 
In netr bud that bioom? " 

Thomson. 

" Prcdpitouit Hack, iaQC<*l rodu. 
For ever dianered. and the tame (urever." 

COLEBTOGZ. 

It was near noon of the third day of our passage that wc 
found ourselves in the vicinity of that singular series of mass- 
ive rock fonnations, stretching along for miles upon the 
eastern bank of the stream. The whole vast plain, extending 
from the Nonhem Lakes to the mouth of the Ohio, and 
from the AUeghany slope to the boundless prairies of the 
far West, is said by geologists to be supported by a bed of 
horizontal limestone rock, whose deep strata have never been 
completely pierced, though penetrated many hundred feet 
by the augxir. This limestone is hard, stratified, imbedding 
innumerable shells of the terebratulae, encrinites, orthocer- 
itcs, trilobites, productus, and other species. Throughout 
most of its whole extent it supports a stratum of bittuninous 
coal, various metals, and saline impregnations: its constant 
decomposition has fertilized the soil, and its absorbent and 
cavernous nature has prevented swamps from accumulat- 
ing upon the surface. Such, in general outline, is this 
vast limerock substratum [41] of the Western Valley. It 
generally commences but a few feet below the vegetable 
deposite; at other places its range is deeper, while at 
intervab it rises from the sxirface, and frowns in castellated 
grandeur over objects beneath. These huge masses of 
limestone sometimes exhibit the most picturesque and 
remarkable forms along the banks of the western rivers, 
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and arc penetrated in many places by vast caverns. The 
region we were now approaching was a locality of these 
singular fonnations, and for miles before reaching it, as 
has been remarked, a change in scenery upon the eastern 
bank is observed. Instead of the rounded wooded summits 
of the " Ohio hills " sweeping beautifully away in the dis- 
tance, huge, ponderous rocks, heaped up in ra^ed masses, 
" Pelion upon Ossa, " are beheld rearing themselves 
abruptly from the stream, and expanding their Briarean 
arms in every direction. Some of these cli£fs present a 
uniform, jointed surface, as if of masonry, resembling 
ancient edifices, and reminding the traveller of the giant 
ruins of man's creations in another hemisphere, while 
others appear just on the point of toppling into the river. 
Among this range of crags is said to hang an iron coffin^ 
suspended, like Mohammed's, between heaven and earth. 
It contains the remains of a man of singular eccentricity, 
vho, previous to his decease, gave orders that they should 
be deposited thus; and the gloomy object at the close of 
the year, when the trees are stripped of their foliage, may 
be perceived, it is said, high up among the rocks from 
the deck of the passing [42] steamer. This story probably 
owes its origin to an event of actual occurrence somewhat 
similar, at a cliff called by the river-pilots " Hanging 
Rock." " It is situated in the vicinity of " Blennerhasset's 
Island."" The first of these singular cliffs, called " Battery 
Rock, " stretches along the river-bank for half a mile, pre- 
senting a uniform and perpendicular facade upward of eighty 
feet in height. The appearance is striking, standing, as it 
does, distinct from anything of a kindred character for miles 



** Uanfpng Rock is the natnr Kivrn [o a kigh sandstone ncarpnwnl on Uic 
right bank of the river, three miles bclnw Ironlon, Ohio. — Ed. 

** BIcnDf rhassrl's Island is two miles below ParkcrsburK, West VirginU. For 
Its hisiof}', see Cuiniiig's Toiu, in oui volume iv, p. 139, note Sy. — Ed. 
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above and for some distance below. Passing several fine 
farms, which sweep down to the water's edge, a second range 
of cliffs are discovered, similar to those described in altitude 
and aspect; but near the base, through the dark cypresses 
skirting the water, is perceived the ragged entrance to a 
large cavernous fissure, penetrating the bluflf, and desig- 
nated by the name of " Rock-Inn- Cave." " It is said to 
have received this significant appellation from emigrants, 
who were accustomed to tarry with their families for 
weeks at the place when detained by stress of weather, stage 
of the river, or any other circumstance unfavourable to 
their progress. 

It was near noon of a beautiful day when the necessary 
orders for landing were issued to the pilot, and our boat 
rounded up to the low sand-beach just below this celebrated 
cavern. As we strolled along the shore beneath " the pre- 
cipitous, black, jagged rocks " overhanging the winding and 
broken pathway towards the entrance, we could not but 
consider its situation wild and rugged enough to please the 
rifest fancy. The entrance, [43] at first view, is exceed- 
ingly imposing; its broad massive forehead beetling over 
the visiter for some yards before he finds himself within. 
The mouth of the cavern looks out upon the stream 
rushing along at the base of the cUS, and is delightfully 
shaded by a cluster of cypresses, rearing aloft their huge 
shafts, almost concealed in the luxuriant ivy-leaves 
clinging to their bark. The entrance is formed into a 
semi-elliptical arch, springing boldly to the height of forty 
feet from a hea\7 bench of rock on either side, and eighty 
feet in width at the base, throwing over the whole a 
massive roof of uniform concavity, verging to a point near 
the centre of the cave. Here may be seen another 

•• A brief description of Rotk Inn Cavt (or Cavc-fn-Rock> may be found in 
Cuming'i Tovr, in our volume iv, p. 373, noie i&o. — Ed. 
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opening of some size, through which trickles a limpid 
stream, and forming an entrance to a second cJiamber, said 
to be more extensive than that below. The extreme length 
of this cavern is given by Schoolcraft " as one hundred 
and sixty feet, the floor, the roof, and the walls gradually 
tapering to a point. The rock is a secondary limestone, 
abounding with testacea and petrifactions, a 6ne specimen 
of whkh I struck from the ledge while the rest of our 
party were recording their names among the thousand 
dates and inscriptions with which the walls are defaced. 

Like all other curiosities of Nature, this cavern was, by 
the Indian tribes, deemed the residence of a Manila " or 
spirit, evil or propitious, concerning [44] whom many a 
wild legend yet lives among their simple-hearted posterity. 
They never pass this dwelling-place of the divinity with- 
out discharging their guns (an ordinary mark of respect), 
or making some other offering propitiatory of his favour. 
These tributary acknowledgments, however, are never of 
much value. The view of the stream from the left bench 
at the cave's mouth is most beautiful. Immediately in 
front extends a large and densely-wooded island, known by 
the name of the Cave, while the soft-gliding waters flow 
between, furnishing a scene of natural beauty worthy an 
Inman's pencil; and, if I mistake not, an engraving of 
the spot has been published, a ferodous-looking personage, 
pistol in hand, crouched at the entrance, eagerly watching 
an ascending boat. This design originated, doubtless, in 
the tradition yet extant, that in the latter part of the last 
century this cavern was the rendezvous of a notorious band 



" For Scfaookimfl, k« Gregg's Ccmmerct o} Ike Pfoiriei, in out valume xx, 
p. a86, note 178. — Et>. 

** It it A remuluble ciicum stance, that ttiti tenn I* employed to lignlfy the mim 
thing by aU the tribes from the ArkanMs to the aourocs of the Missiuippi; and, 
Bccording to Mackcnsic, throughout the Arclic Regiuos.-' Flaoc. 
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of freebooters which then infested the region, headed by 
the celebrated Mason,** plundering the boats ascending 
from New-Orleans and murdering their crews. From these 
circumstances this cave has become the scene of a poem 
of much merit, called the " Outlaw," and has suggested a 
minted tale from a popular writer. Many other spots in 
the vidnity were notorious, in the early part of the present 
century, for the murder and robbery of travellers, whose 
fate long remained enveloped in mystery. On the summit of a 
lofty bluff, not far from the " Battery Rock," was pointed 
out to us a solitary house, with a single chimney rising from 
its roof. Its [45] white walls may be viewed for miles before 
reaching the place on descending the river. It was here 
that the family of Sturdevant carried on their extensive 
operations as counterfeiters for many years unsuspected; 
and on this spot, in 1821, they expiated their crimes with 
their lives. A few miles below is a place called " Ford's 
Ferry,"" where murder, robbery, forgery, and ahnost every 
crime in the calendar were for years committed, while not 
a suspicion of the truth was awakened. Ford not only 
escaped unsuspected, but was esteemed a most exemplary 
man. Associated with him were his son and two other in- 
dividuals, named Simpson and Shouse. They are all now 
gone to their account. The old man was mysteriously shot 
by some person who was never discovered, but was sup- 
posed to have been Simpson, between whom and himself a 
misunderstanding had arisen. If it were so, the murderer 
was met by fitting retribution, for he fell in a similar manner. 
Shouse and the son of Ford atoned upon the gallows their 
crimes in 1833. Before reaching this spot the traveller passes 



•• S« Cuming'9 Tour, in our valume iv, p. 368. — Ed. 

*• Ford's Ferry is today a ininll humlel in Crittenden County, ICentucky, tvrenty- 
Sve milci bcluw Shawncctawn. Flagg U referring probably to Lbc Wilson (amily. 
Consult Lewis CoUicu, Hxtiory oj K*>Umky (Covington, 1S74}, i, p. 147. — ^d. 
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a remarkable mass of limestone called " Tower Rock." It 
is perpendicular, isolated, and somewhat cylindrical in 
outline. It is many feet in altitude, and upon its summit 
tradition avers to exist the ruins of an antique tumulus; 
an altar, mayhap, of the ancient forest-sons, where 

" GuUnds, ears of maUc. uid tktns of wolf 
AimI shajDC bear, the ofleriup o[ the bibc 
Werr made ti> the Great Spiili. " 

In the vicinity of the cliff called *' Tower Rock," and not 
far from Hurricane Island, is said to exist a [46] remarkable 
cavern of considerable extent. The cave is entered by an 
orifice nine feet in width and twelve feet high; a bench of 
rock is then ascended a few feet, and an aperture of the 
size of an ordinary door admits the visiter into a spacious 
ball. In the mouth of the cavern, on the fa^e of the cUS, 
at the altitude of twenty-five feet, are engraved figures re- 
sembling a variety of animals, as the bear, the bufTalo, and 
even the lion and lioness. All this I saw nothing of, and 
am, of course, no voucher for its existence; but a writer in 
the Port Folio, so long since as 1816, states the fact, and, 
moreover, adds that the engraving upon the rock was exe- 
cuted in " a masterly style." *^ 

** Sioc« the remarks r«Utive to " ihe remarkable cavmi in the vld&ity of TVufr 
KiKk, aad not far from Hurricane Island," were in tirpe, the aubjoincd notice of a 
timilar cave, prubably the lume rrferrrd xo, hu cuually fallen under my olMCrva- 
tioa. Thp Tcxdrr will rrt^grtlM in thia drvrTiplinn the outlines of ftoek-Itm-Cav*, 
pmiotialy noticed. It is n»i a little unKuliu' lha,t nunc of nur party, which waa 
& nuineroui oat, observed the " hieroglyphics " here aJluded to. The passage fi 
(ran PiMSt'a " American Antiquities." 

•' A Cavtrn o] Ike Will, in which ore /oitnd waiiy intttesiiag Hiaogtyfhici, np- 
fattd U> kavt bftn mad* iy Ik* A nciem Intu^ntanti. 

" On the Ohio, twenty miln bcbw the mouth of the Wabaab. is a cavern in 
which are fouod many hieroglyphics and rcpmcntntions of sucb delineations as 
would induce the belief that their author* were indeed comparatively refined 
uid dviUwd. It is a cave in a rock, or IHgc of ihc mountain, which presents 
tttdf to view a little above the water at ihe rivrr when in flood, and ix ciluaied 
clOM to the baoliL. Id the cnrly Kttlcment of Ohio this cave became pusfessed by 
a |>arty ul KcntudcIuQs called ' Wiboa's Gang.' Wibon, In the first place, brouKht 
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From this spot the river stretches away in a long delight- 
ful reach, studded with beautiful islands, among which 

bis fvnily to thU caw, And fitted It up u * qjodout dwctling; erected x tignptst 
OQ the water sidt. od which were liitac words: ' WiUoo':! Uquot V&ult and House 
ot Entertainment.' The novelty of tuch « uvem induced aJaiost all lh« boats de- 
fending th( riv«r 10 call for refrethmenU and amusement. Attrifled by these 
dicumstaaccs, several Idle cheroctcrs look up their abode al the cave, aft<'r which 
It coniinuaily resounded with tlie shouU of the licentious, the cl^muUT oi the riotous, 
and the blaspheray of gamblers. Oul of such tufltomcts Wilson ioupd no difficulty 
in forming a band of robbers, with whom he formed the plan of murdering the 
avn of evety boa,t that stopped at his tavmn, and of sending the boats, manned 
by some of his party, lo Ncw-Oikuia, and then sell their loading for caah, which 
was to be conrcyed to the cave by land through the States of Tcnncs»ee and Ken- 
lucky; the party returning with It being instructed to murder &nd rob on all good 
occasions on the road. 

" After a lapse of time the meictiants of the upper country began to be alarmed 
on Ending their property make no returns, and their people never coming back. 
Several families and respectable men who had gone down the livcr were never beard 
of, and the losses beeame so frequent that it raised, at length, n cry of individual 
distress and Kcncrsl dismay. This naturally led to an inquiry, and Istkc rewards 
were offered for the discovery of the perpetraton of such unparalleled crimes. It 
soon came out that Wilson, with an orpndnd party of foity-fivc men. was the 
cause of such waste of blood and treasure! that he had a station at Hurrieaoc 
Island to arrejt every boat that passed by the mouth of the cavern, and thai he 
had agents at Natchez and New-Orlesnt, of presumed respectability, who con- 
verted his aasigntRcois into cash, though ihey knew the goods lo be stolen oi 
obtained bv the eommisnon of murder. 

"The publicity of Wlbua's transaciiom soon broke up his paityi some 
dispersed, others were taken ptitoncrs, and he himicEf was killed by one of hit 
assodates, who was tempted by the reward offered for the head of the captain 
of the gang. 

"This cavern measures about twelve rods in length and five in width; its en- 
tiSDCc presents a width of eighty feet at its bssc and twenly-hve feet high. The 
interior walls air imooth rock. The floor is very rcmnrkalilc, being level through 
the whale length of its centre, the sides riung in stony grades, in the manner of 
scats in the ptt of a theatre. On a diligent scrutiny of the walls, it is plainly dis- 
cerned that the andcnl inhabitants at s very recnote period had made use of the 
cave as a house of deliberation and council. The walls bear many hieroglyphics 
well executed, and some of them represent animals which have no resemblance to 
any now known to Dslural history, 

" This cavern is a great natural curiosity, as it is connected with anolher still 
more gloomy, which is dtualed cjactly above, uniied by an aperture ot about four- 
teen feet, which, to ascend, b like passing up a chimney, wliile the mountain is 
yet far above. Not long after the dispersicn and arrest of the robbers who had 
infested ll. in the upper vault were found tb« skelelons of about sixty persons, who 
had becfi murdered by the gang of Wilson, as was supposed. 
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** Hurricane Island," a very large one, is chief." Passing 
the compact little rillage of Golconda with its neat court- 
house, and the mouth of the Cumberland River with its 
green island, once the rendezvous of Aaron Burr and hia 
chivalrous band, wc next reached the town of Paducah, at 
the outlet of the Tennessee.** This is a place of importance," 
though deemed unhealthy: it is said to have derived its name 
from a captive Indian woman, who was here sacriiiced by 
a band of the Pawnees after having been assured of safety. 
About eight miles below Paducah are situated the ruins of 

■• But the lokens o( antiquity are still more curious and important than a 
dcfioiptiuD of the mere cavc. which arc found engraved on the aides iritbiiit an 
account of which we iiroceed to give : 

" The sun in dlfTenrnt itages of rise and declension; the moon under vaiiou* 
phaKs; a snake biting its lail, and rcpicscniing bd oib oi circle; a vtpicr; a vulture; 
bujuatdi tearing out the heart of a proatrate man; a panther held by the cars \tj 
achUd; a crocodile; scvvrai trees and slirubsi a fuz; a curious kind of hydra sei^ 
pent; two dorcs; several bears; two srorpionsisD eagle; an owl; some quails; right 
repiCKBtatlou of animals which are now uriVnown. Three out of the eight are 
tike the elephant In aU lespccia eaccpt the tusk and the tail. Two more resemble 
the tiger; one a wild boar; another a sloth; and Ihe last appears a creature of 
fancy, being a quadruman inslrad of • quadnipcd; the dawv being alike before 
and behJad. and in the ad of conveying somelbiag to the mouth, which lay in ihe 
centre of the nu>a«ter. Besides these were several fine representations of men and 
women, Kot )MA«rf, but clotbedt not as the Indians, but much in the costume ol 
Grwce and Rome.** — Flaoc. 

CtmmetU by Ed. This same account i> pvcn by CotUns (0^. cit., in Dote 40}, 
and 1) probably true. 

' Hurricane Island, four miles below Cave-in-Rock, ia more than live miles in 
length. "Die " Wtlaon gans " for some lime used this island for a scat of opef 
ation. — Ed. 

* Golconda is the seat of Pope County, tUinais. See Woods's EHglM Pratrit, 
la our volume x, p. ^17, note 77. 

On oc just before Christmas, 1S06, Aaron Butt came down the Cumbcrlsind 
River from Nashville and joined Blrtmerbassel, Da\is FLoyd, and others who were 
waiting for him at the mouth of the river, and tDg«tber they started on Burr's tU< 
fated expedition (I>eccmbei aS, t3o4). Their united fortes numbered only nine 
batteaux and sixty men. See W. F. McCalcb, Aa*<m Barr't Consfinty (New 
York, 1903), p. 354 ff. 

For a short account of Paducah, sec Majdmilian's TravtU, la our rolume xzii, 
p. 903, note rto. — Ed. 

** II has since been nearly desiroj-ed by fire .-^ ¥tJt,aa. 
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Fort Massac, once a French military post of importance." 
There is a singular legend respecting this fort still popular 
among the inhabitants of the neighbouring region, the out- 
lines of which [47] are the foUowing: The fortress was 
erected by the French while securing possession of the West- 
ern Valley, and, soon after, hostilities arising between them 
and the natives, the latter contrived a stratagem, in every 
respect worthy the craft and subtlety of the race, to obtain 
command of this stronghold. Early one morning a body 
of Indians, enveloped each in a bearskin, appeared upon 
the opposite hank of the Ohio. Supposing them the ani- 
mal so faithfully represented, the whole French garrison in 
a mass sallied incontinently forth, anticipating rare sport, 
while the remnant left behind as a guard gathered themselves 
upon the glacis as spectators of the scene. Meanwhile, a 
large body of Indians, concealed in rear of the fort, slipped 
silently from their ambush, and few were there of the French 
who escaped to tell the tale of the scene that ensued. They 
were massacred almost to a man, and hence the name of 
Massac to the post. During the war of the revolution a 
garrison was stationed' upon the spot for some years, but 
the structures are now in ruins. A few miles below is a 
small place consisting of a few farmhouses, called Witkin- 
sonville,** on the site where Fort Willtinson once stood; just 
opposite, along the shore, commences the " Grand Chain " 
of rocks so famous to the Ohio pilot, extending four miles. 
The little village of Caledonia is here laid off among the 

**On Ton Muaac, ace A. Michauifa Tntvttt, is our volume iii, p. 73, nott 
139.— Eu. 

** WilkinsonvilV, named for General Junirs Wilkinson, w» » smalt hamlet lo- 
cated on the rite of the Van Wilkioton of i8is, tw*nty-two mile* &ly>x-e Cairo. 
Two o[ thicc farm houses an today the wlc relics of this place; kc ThwaJlcs, 
Om IV SlorUd Ohio, p. 391. 

Caledonia t» slill a Eiualt village in PulaskJ County, Illinois. Its post-olliee la 
Olmstcad. — £0. 
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Uufite. It has a good landing, and is the proposed site of a 
[marine hospital. 

It was sunset when we arrived at the confluence of the rivers. 
In course of the afternoon we had been \isited by a violent 
thunder-gust, accompanied [48] by hail. But sunset came, 
and the glorious " bow of the covenant " was hung out 
upon the dark bosom of the clouds, spanning woodland and 
waters with its beautiful hues. And yet, though the hour 
was a delightful one, the scene did not present that aspect 
of vastness and sublimity which was anticipated from the 
celebrity of the streamii. For some miles before uniting 
its waters with the Mississippi, the Ohio presents a dull 
and uninteresting appearance. It is no longer the clear, 
sparkling stream, with blufis and woodland painted on its 
surface; the volume of its channel is greatly increased by its 
union with two of its principal tributaries, and its waters 
arc turbid; its banks arc low, inundated, and clothed with 
dark groves of deciduous forest-trees, and the only sounds 
which issue from their depths to greet the traveller's ear 
arc the hoarse croakings of frogs, or the dull monotony of 
countless choirs of moscheloes. Thus rolls on the river 
through the dullest, dreariest, most uninviting region 
imaginable, untQ it sweeps away in a direction nearly 
southeast, and meets the venerable Father of the West ad- 
vancing to its embrace. The volume of water in each seems 
nearly the same; the Ohio exceeds a little in breadth, their 
currents oppose to each other an equal resistance, and the 
resultant of the forces is a vast lake more than two miles 
in breadth, where the united waters slumber quietly and 
magnificently onward for leagues in a common bed. On 
the right come rolling in the turbid floods of the Mississippi; 
and on looking upon it for the first time with preconceived 
ideas of the magnitude of the mightiest [49] river on the 
l^obe, the spectator is always disappointed. He considers 
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only its breadth when compared with the Ohio, without 
adverting to its vast depth. The Ohio sweeps in majestic- 
ally from the north, and its clear waters flow on for miles 
without an intimate union with its turbid conqueror. The 
characteristics of the two streams are distinctly marked 
at their junction and long after. The banks of both arc 
low and swampy, totally unfit for culture or habitation. 
" Willow Point," which projects itself into the confluence, 
presents an elevation of twenty feet ; yet, in unusual inun- 
dations, it is completely buried six feet below the surface, 
and the agitated waters, rolling together their masses, form 
an enormous lake. How strange it seemed, while gazing 
upon the view I have attempted to delineate, now fading 
away beneath the summer twilight — how very strange was 
the reflection that these two noble streams, deriving their 
sources in the pellucid lakes and the clear icy fountains of 
their highland-homes, meandering majestically through scenes 
of nature and of art unsurpassed in beauty, and draining, 
and irrigating, and fertilizing the loveliest valley on the globe 
— how strange, that the confluence of the waters of such 
streams, in their onward rolling to the deep, should take 
place at almost the only stage in their course devoid entirely 
of interest to the eye or the fancy; in the heart of a dreary 
and extended swamp, waving with the gloomy boughs of 
the cypress, and enlivened by not a sound but the croak- 
ing of bullfrogs, and the deep, surly misery note of [50] 
moschetoes! Willow Point is the property of a company 
of individuals, who announce it their intention to elevate 
the delta above the power of inundations, and here to 
locate a city." There are as yet, however, but a few 
storehouses on the spot; and when we consider the incal- 
culable expense the only plan for rendering it habitable 



" Fof Kcrount ot the atlcmpt at EClUcttienu at Ihc conflutDCC of the Ohio and 
Miwiwi|'|ii. tec MariiTiiiiap'i TrovtU, in our volume szij, p. 194, note tti> — £o> 
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involves, we can only deem the idea of a city here as the 
chimera of a Utopian fancy. Tor more than twelve 
miles above the confluence, the whole alluvion is annually 
inundated, and forbids all improvement; but were this site 
an elevated one, a city might here be foimded which 
should command the immense commerce of these great 
rivers, and become the grand central emporium of the 
Western Valley. 

Upon the first elevated land above the confluence stands 
the little town called America. This is the proposed Utmi- 
.IIU5 to the grand central railroad of the Internal Improvc- 
pment scheme of Illinois, projected to pass directly through 
the slate," uniting its northern extremity with the southern. 
The town is said to have been much retarded in its 
advancement by the circumstance of a sand-bar obstruct- 
ing the landing. It has been contemplated to cut a basin, 
extending from the Ohio to a stream called " Humphrey's 
Creek," which passes through the place, and thus secure 
a harbour. 0)uld this plan be carried into execution, 
America would soon become a town of importance. 
Ohio River. 

*• For America ace Ogden's L^Utrt, our volunie «ii, p. 44, note 30, ud Wooda's 
Emglisk Pftiirie, out »nlomc x, p. 317, note 77- 

Tb« Kbeme known u the " Intenul Improvrraent Policy " was authorized 
over the governor's veto by the Illincns gcocrat aaiembt}- on Febiuary 17, 1S37, 
in mponae lo the populur cbunoi (ur tta adopUon. Tbc objcit was to npcn (be 
country lor inuniKration and haatrn U* natural develrtpmenl by conatructing mll- 
toads an.d canals as yd not needed commcrdally. Ten tnilliuo two hundred 
thousand dollon were ap[iropHatFd by ibe act, includinK tw hundred ihouiand 
dolUn lu be given directly lo the eountiea not favored. Surveyi were made, and 
■peralaiion was rife- Then followed a collapse, and ux million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars w«Tv added U> the state debt. The scheme was later relcmcd to as 
tbc Ocncnl loHAlty Bill. — Ed. 
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" The poKK weie Cod's Bnt Icmples." 

Bbyamt. 
" OhI il'a bome, 4iid it's bune. it'* haioe ww) I be, 
HuD«, hame, hune, to my »ln countrie." 

■' Thiiw Snbhath bells, thow Subbsth bell*. 
I bcai tbcm woke the hour of prime." 

Laics. 
" She wttUu tbc watcn Ultc « thing of Ufc." 

BuitoN. 

It was late before wc had passed the confluence of the 
Ohio with the dark-rolling tide of the " endless river," and 
the mellow gorgeousness of summer sunset had gently 
yielded to the duskiness of twilight, and that to the inky 
pall of night. The moon had not risen, and the darkness 
became gradually so dense that doubts were entertained 
as to the prudence of attempting to stem the mighty 
current of the Mississippi on such a night. These, however, 
were overruled; and, sweeping around the low peninsula 
of Cairo, our steamer met the torrent and quivered in 
every limb. A coniiijlscd, motionless struggle ensued, in 
which the heavy labouring of the engine, the shrill 
whistle of the safety-valve, the quick, querulous crackling 
of the furnaces, the tumultuous rushing of the wheels, and 
the stem roar of tite scape-pipe, gave evidence of the fear- 
ful power summoned up to overcome the flood. At length 
we b^an very slowly to ascend the stream. [52] Our 
speed was about five miles an hour, and the force of the 
current nearly the same, which so impedes advancement 
that it requires as long to ascend from the confluence to 
St. Louis as to descend to the same point from the Falls, 
though the distance is less than half. AH night our steamer 
urged herself slowly onward against the current, and the 
morning found us threading a narrow channel amid a 
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cluster of islands, from whose dense foliage the night-mists 
were rising and settling in dim confusion. Near the 
middle of the stream, above this collection, lays a very 
large island^ comprising eight or ten thousand acres. It is 
called English Island;" is heavily timbered; huge vines 
of the wild grape are leaping like living things from branch 
to branch, and the wild pea flourishes all over tlie surface 
of the soil in most luxuriant profusion. The stream here 
expands itself to the breadth of four miles, and abounds 
with islandsL 

As the morning advanced the sun burst gloriously forth 
from the mists; and as I ga2ed with tranquillized delight 
upon the beautiful scenery tt unrolled, I remembered that 
it was the morning of the Sabbath — the peaceful Sabbath. 
It is a sweet thing to pass the hours of holy time amid the 
eloquent teachings of inanimate nature. It is pleasant to 
yield up for a season the sober workings of reason to the 
warm gushings of the heart, and to suffer the homage of 
the soul to go up before the Author of its being unfettered 
by the chill formalities, the bustling parade, the soulless 
dissembling of the unbending courtesies of ordinary life. 
Amid the [53] crowded assemblage, there is but little of that 
humbleness of spirit and that simple-hearted fervoiu- of 
worship which it is in man to feel when communing within 
the shadowy solitudes of Nature with his God. There are 
moments, too, when the soul of man is called back from 
the heartlessness of life, and pours forth its emotions, gush 
upon gush, in all the hallowed luxuriance of its nature; 
when, from the fevered turmoil of daily existence, it retires 
to well up its sympathies alone beneath the covert of a lulled 
and peaceful bosom ; and surely such a season is the calm, 



* The English lalAnil of 183A b piohably the Powrtt's Iskod of today. Il Is 
|]m« stilts long, and lormi a part of StqiI County, Mbsnuri, moic than twenty 
miln abovt Cairo. — Eo. 
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waveless hour of Sabbath sacredness. And it is a blessed 
appointment that, in a world whose quietude too often is 
disturbed by the untamed hcavings of unholy feeling, there 
should yet be moments when the agitated events of the past 
are forgotten, when the apprehensions of the future are un- 
thought of, and the generous emotions of the heart are no more 
repressed. Such moments are the crystal fount of the oom, 
girt, indeed, by the sands and barrenness of the desert; yet 
laughing forth in tinkling melody amid its sprinkled ever- 
greens, in all the sparkling freshness of mimic life, to bathe 
the languid lip of the weary one. Such moments are the 
mellow radiance of the departing sun when the trials of the 
day are over; and tenderly and softly do their influences 
descend upcm the heart. Like the pure splendour of the 
star of even, how calmly does the sacred Sabbath-time beam 
out from the dark, unquiet firmament of life! 'Tis the 
blessed rainbow of promise and of consolation amid the 
rough storms of our pilgrimage, [54] and its holy influences 
elicit all the untold richness of the heart. It is a season 
soft as the memorial of buried affection, mild as the melody 
of departed years, pure as the prayer of feebleness from the 
lip of childhood, beautiful as yon floating islet sleeping in 
sunset radiance on the blue evening wave. " Gone, gone 
for ever ! " Another Sabbath is over, and from its gather- 
ing shades it is good to cast back a glance of reflection. 

A company of emigrants, in course of the morning, were 
landed from our boat at a desolate-looking spot upon the 
Missouri shore; men, women, and little ones, with slaves, 
household stuff, pots, kettles, dogs, implements of husbandry, 
and all the paraphernalia of the backwood's farm heaped 
up promiscuously in a heterogeneous mass among the under- 
growth beneath the lofty trees. A similar party from the 
State of Vermont were, during oiu" passage, landed near 
the mouth of the Wabash, one of whom was a pretty, delicate 
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female, with an infant boy in her arms. They had been 
deck- passengers , and we had seen none of them before; yet 
their situation could not but excite interest in their welfare. 
Poor woman! thought I, as our boat left them gazing anx- 
iously after us from the inhospitable bank, little do you 
dream of the trials and the privations to which your destiny 
conducts, and the hours of bitter retrospection which are to 
come over your spirit like a blight, as, from these cheerless 
solitudes, you cast back many a lingering thought to your 
dear, distant home in New-England ; whose very mountain- 
crags and fierce storms [55] of winter, harsh and unwelcome 
though they might seem to the stranger, were yet pleasant 
to you: 

" My native Undl my nalivr landl 
Though twre and blok thou be, 
And wcjuA tLo/L cold Ihy tummcr imile, 
Thou'rt All the world t* rn*." 

A few years, and all this will have passed away. A new 
home and new ties will have sprung up in the wilderness 
to soothe the remembrance of the old. This broad valley 
will swarm with population; the warm breath of man AfiU 
be felt upon the check, and his tread will be heard at the 
side; the glare of civilization and the confused hum of busi- 
ness will have violated these solitudes and broken in upon 
their gloom, and here empire shall have planted her throne ; 
and then, perchance, that playful boy upon the bosom may 
rise to wield the destinies of his fellows. But many a year 
of toil and privation must first have passed away; and who 
shall record their annals? A thousand circumstances, all 
unlocked for, will seize upon the feelings of the emigrant; 
the harshness of strangers, the cold regard of recent acquaint- 
ance, the absence of relatives and of friends long cherished, 
the distance which separates him from his native home, and 
the dreary time which must elapse between all communi- 
cations of the pen. And then the sweet chime of the Sab- 
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bath-bcU of New-England, pealing out in " angels' music " '• 
on the clear mountain-air, to usher in the hours of holy 
time, and to summon the soul of man to communion with 
-its Maker; will this be heard amid the forest solitude? and 
all that quiet [56] intermingling of heart with heart which 
divests grief of half its bitterness by taking from it all its 
loneliness? And the hour of sickness, and of death, and 
of gushing tears, as they come to all, may not be absent 
here^ and where are the soothing consolations of religious 
solemnity, and the sympathies of kindred souls, and the 
unobtrusive condolence of those who alone may enter the 
inner temple of the breast, where the stranger intermed- 
dleth not ? Yes, it must be — notwithstanding the golden 
anticipations indulged by every humble emigrant to this £1 
Dorado of promise — it must be that there will arise in his 
bosom, when he finds himself for the first time amid these 
vast forest solitudes, attended only by his wife and chil- 
dren, a feeling of unutterable loneliness and desertion. Un- 
til this moment he has been sustained by the buoyancy of 
anticipated success, the excitement of change, the enliven- 
ing influences of new and beautiful scenes; and the effect 
of strange faces and strange customs has been to divert the 
attention, while the farewell pressure of affection yet has 
warmly lingered. All this is over now, and his spirit^ left 
to its own resources, sinks within him. The sacred spot 
of his nativity is far, far away towards the morm'ng sun; 
and there is the village church and the village graveyard, 
hallowed by many a holy remembrance; there, too, are 
the playmates and the scenes of his boyhood-days; the tryst- 
ing-place of youthful love and of youthful friendship, spots 
around which are twined full many a tendril of his heart; 
and he has turned from them all /or ever. Henceforth he 
is a wanderer, and a distant soil must [57] claim his ashes. 

**Uefben. — Ft*o». 
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He who, with such reflections, yearns not for the home of 
his fathers, is an alien, and no true son of New-Eng- 
land. 

It was yet early in the morning of our first day upon the 
Mississippi that we found ourselves beneath the stately 
bluff upon which stands the old village of Cape Girardeau." 
Its site is a bold bank of the stream, gently sloping to the 
water's edge, upon a substratum of h'merock. A settlement 
was commenced on this spot in the latter part of the last 
century. Its founders were of French and German extrac- 
tion, though its structures do not betray their origin. The 
great earthquakes of 181 1, which vibrated through the whole 
length of the Western Valley, agitated the site of this village 
severely; many brick houses were shattered, chimneys 
thrown down, and other damage effected, traces of the 
repairs of which are yet to be viewed. The place received 
a shock far more severe, however, in the removal of the seat 
of justice to another town in the county: but the landing is 
an excellent one; iron ore and other minerals are its staples 
of trade, and it is again beginning to assume a commer- 
cial character. The most remarkable objects which struck 
our attention in passing this place were several of those 
peculiarly novel mills put in motion by a spiral watcr-whcel, 
acted on by the current of the river. These screw-wheels 
float upon the surface parallel to the shore, rising or falling 
with the water, and are connected with the gearing tn the 
millhouse upon the bank by a long shaft. The action of 
the current upon [58] the spiral thread of the wheel within 
its external casing keeps it in constant motion, which is 
communicated by the shaft to the machinery of the mills. 
The contrivance betrays much ingenuity, and for purposes 
where a motive of inconsiderable power is required, may be 

* Fot & skctdi at Cape Girardeau, icc A. MJcbaux's Travth, in our volume Uii 
p. 80, noit >S4-— ' Eo. 
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useful; but for drixing heavy millstones or a saw, the utility 
is more than problematical. 

In the vicinity of Cape Girardeau commences what is 
termed the " Tyowapity Bottom," a celebrated section of 
country extending along the Missouri side of the stream some 
thirty miles, and abounding with a peculiar species of pot- 
ter's clay, unctuous in its nature, exceedingly pure and white, 
and plastic under the wheel." This stratum of clay is said 
to vary from one foot to ten in depth, resting upon sand- 
stone, and covered by limestone abounding in petrifactions. 
A manufactory is in operation at Cape Girardeau, in which 
this substance is the material employed. Near the northern 
extremity of this bottom the waters of the Muddy River en- 
ter the Mississippi from Illinois." This stream was discover- 
ed by the early French voyageurs, and from them received 
the name of RivUre au Vase, or Vaseiix. It is distinguished 
for the salines upon its banks, for its exhaustless beds of 
bituminous coal, for the fertility of the soil, and for a singu- 
larly-formed eminence among the bluffs of the Mississippi, 
a few miles from its mouth. Its name is " FouTiiain Bluff," 
derived from the circumstance that from its base gush out 
a number of limpid springs.'* It is said to measure eight 
miles [59] in circumference, and to have an altitude of sev- 
eral hundred feet. Its western declivity looks down upon 
the river, and its northern side Is a precipitous crag, while that 



" A tupcrior qtwUty of kooUn, or china clay, is minrd in lorige quantities in 
Cape Gttmideau Couniy. M&ible Dlneiy-olne per cent pun, is proaircd In 
sbundoQcc. — Ed. 

" "Muddy Rivtr." usually caUetl " Big Muddy/" ii the English tnuulatlon of 
the Frrnrh Rivitrt an Vase, or Vastux. FormM) by the union of two branrhei 
rising in JefTeison County, lUinoiSi it flow* in a tauth'mterly direction and emp- 
ties into the Miuis&ippI about tipeoiy-five miles above Cape Giiudeiu. It b one 
hundird and forty miles long. — Es. 

** Fountain Stuff la aix miles above the moulh of the Big Muddy. Flo^s dc- 
acriptians aic in the main accurate. — Ed. 
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upon the south slopes away to a fertile plain, sprinkled with 
farms. 

A few miles above the Big Muddy stands out from the 
Missouri shore a huge perpendicular column of limestone, 
of cylindrical formation, about one hundred feet in circum- 
ference at the base, and in height one hundred and fifty feet, 
called the " Grand Tower." " Upon its summit rests a thin 
stratum of vegetable mould, supporting a shaggy crown of 
rifted cedars, rocking in every blast that sweeps the stream, 
whose turbid current boils, and chafes, and rages at the 
obstruction below. This is the first of that celebrated range 
of heights upon the Mississippi usually pointed out to the 
toxuist, springing in isolated masses from the river's brink 
upon either side, and presenting to the eye a succession of 
objects singularly grotescjue. There are said to exist, at this 
point upon the Mississippi, indications of a huge parapet 
of hmestone having once extended across the stream, which 
must have formed a tremendous cataract, and effectually 
inundated all the alluvion above. At low stages of the 
water ragged shelves, which render the navigation danger- 
ous, are still to be seen. Among the other cliffs along this 
precipitous range which have received names from the boat- 
men are the " Devil's Oven," " Teatable," " Backbone," 
&c., which, with the " Devil's Anvil," " Devil's Island," &c., 
indicate pretty plainly the divinity most religiously propi- 
tiated [60] in these dangerous passes. " The " Oven " 

** Gnnd Tower, acvcnty-fivc feet high, and trcqucnlly mentioned by culywrit- 
en, ia a mile above ihe Ulund of the lome name, at the mouth of iKe Bift Muddy, 
ftad alonds out aomc disUtm: Irom the HiuouH side. Crmnd Tower laljuid wm 
an object of much dread la boatmen during the days of early Davigation on the 
HlaiJaaippi. A powerful rurreDt sweeplnf; around Devil'* Oven, fre<|ueiitly seised 
frail or unwieldy craft to dasli it against ihia rock. Uaually the boatmen biDdcd. 
aod bj incaiia of long ropes toned their vessels along the IliinoU side, past this 
pnilouB rock. — Ep. 

** The Mississippi between the mouth of the KasfcaAkia River and Cape Cir- 
ardcau oAcrcd nuiy obamicdons to cariy navigation. As at Grand Tower, the 
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consists of an enormous promontory of rock, about one 
hundred feet from the surface of the river, with a hemi- 
spherical orifice scooped out of its face, probably by the 
action, in ages past, of the whirling waters now hurrying 
on below. It is situated upon the left bank of the stream, 
about one mile above the " Tower," and is visible from the 
river. In front rests a huge fragment of the same rock, 
and in the inten'al stands a dwelling and a garden spot. 
The " Teatable " is situated at some distance below, and 
the other spots named are yet lower upon the stream. 
This whole region bears palf>ablc evidence of having been 
subjected, ages since, to powerful volcanic and diluvial 
action; and neither the Neptunian or Vulcanian theory can 
advance a superior claim. 

For a long time after entering the dangerous defile in 
the vicinity of the Grand Tower, through which the current 
rushes like a racehorse, our steamer writhed and groaned 
against the torrent, hardly advancing a foot. At length, 
as if by a single tremendous effort, which caused her to 
quiver and vibrate to her centre, an onward impetus was 
gained, the boat shot forward, the rapids were overcome, 
and then, by chance, commenced one of those perilous 
feats of rivalry, formerly, more than at present, frequent 
upon the Western waters, a race. Directly before us, a 
steamer of a large class, deeply laden, was roaring and 
struggling against the torrent under her highest pressure. 
During our passage we had several times passed and 
repassed each other, as either boat was delayed [61] at the 
various woodyards along the route j but now, as the evening 



boaUnen fnqurnily found it ncccvury lo Innc! and low ihcir boau pKSt the dan- 
geroiM poiDb. and hen the IndJAns would lie in ambush to fall upon the unfortu- 
nate whites. The peril of these places doubtless lent color to thdr nomcnclaiuie. 
Ftagg't (JeKcriplions are fairly accurate except Id the mailer of dimentions. wherein 
ke tendi to cuggeratioa. — Ed. 
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came on, and wc found ourselves gaining upon our antag- 
onist, the ejccitemcnt of emulation flushed every cheek. 
The passengers and crew hung clustering, in breathless 
interest, upon the galleries and the boiler deck, wherever 
a post for advantageous view presented ; while the hissing 
valves, the qmck, heavy stroke of the piston, the sharp 
clatter of the eccentric, and the cool determination of the 
pale engineer, as he glided like a spectre among the fear- 
ful elements of destruction, gave evidence that the challenge 
was accepted. But there was one humble individual, above 
all others, whose whole soul seemed concentrated in the 
contest, as from time to time, in the intervals of toil, his 
begrimed and working features were caught, glaring throuf^ 
the lurid light of the furnaces he was feeding. This was no 
less a personage than the doughty fireman of our steamer; 
a long, lanky individual, with a cute cast of the eye, a know- 
ing tweak of the nose, and an interminable longitude of phiz. 
His checkered shirt was drenched with perspiration ; a huge 
pair of breeches, bcgirdling his loins by means of a leathern 
belt, covered his nether extremities, and two sinewy arms 
of " whipcord and bone " held in suspension a spadelike 
twacc of hands. During our passage, more than once did 
I avail myself of an opportunity of studying the grotesque, 
good-humoured visage of this unique individual; and it re- 
quired no effort of fancy to imagine I viewed before me 
some lingering remnant of that " horse and alligator 
race," now, like [62] the poor Indian, fast fading from the 
West before the march of steamboats and civilization, vide- 
licet, " the Mississippi boatman." And, on the occasion of 
which I speak, methought I could catch no slight resem- 
blance in my interesting fireman, as he flourished his ponder- 
ous limbs, to that faithful portraiture of his majesty of the 
Styx in Tooke's Pantheon I though, as touching this latter, 
I must confess me of much dubiety in boyhood days. 
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with the worthy " gravedigger " Young, having entertained 
shrewd suspicions whether the *' tjTant ever sat." 

But in my zeal for the honest Charon I am forgetting 
the exciting subject of the race. During my digression, the 
ambitious steamers have been puf&ng, and sweating, and 
glowing in laudable effort, to say nothing of stifled sobs said 
to have issued from their labouring bosoms, until at length 
a grim smile of satisfaction lighting up the rugged features 
of the worthy Charon, gave evidence that not in vain he bad 
wielded his mace or heaved his wood. A dense mist soon 
after came on, and the exhausted steamers were hauled up 
at midnight beneath the venerable trees upon the banks of the 
streant On the first breakings of dawn all was again in 
motion. But, alas ! alas ! in spite of all the strivings of our 
valorous steamer, it soon became but too evident that her 
mighty rival must prevail, as with distended jaws, like to 
some huge fish, she came rushing up in our wake, as if our 
annihilation were sure. But our apprehensions proved 
groundless; like a civil, well-behaved rival, she speeded on, 
hurling forth a triple bob-major of [63] curses at us as 
she passed, doubtless by way of salvo, and disappeared 
behind a point. When to this circumstance is added that 
a long-winded racer of a mail-boat soon after swept past 
us in her onward course, and left us far in the rear, I shall 
be believed when it is stated that the steamer on which we 
were embarked was distinguished for anything but speed; 
a circumstance by none regretted Uss than by myself. 

Mississippi Rivtr. 
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VI 

" I linger yet wiib Nuure." 

" ODwin) Btill I pms. 
Fallow thy windings itill, yet sigh lot nwwe," 

GOETUK. 

" Cod'i my Ufe, did you ever hekr the like) 
Wh«t B ainingc man ia IhisI " 

Bcv JONSOM. 

But a very few years have passed away since the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi was that of one of the most danger- 
ous streams on the globe; but, thanks to the enterprising 
genius of the scientific Shreve, this may no longer with 
truth be said. In 1834 the first appropriation ^' was voted 
by Congress for improving the navigation of the V^''cstcrn 
rivers; and since that period thousands of snags, sawyers, 
[64] planters, sand-bars, sunken rocks, and fallen trees have 
been removed, until all that now remains is to prevent new 
obstacles from accumulating where the old have been 
eradicated. For much of its course in its lower secticms, 
the Mississippi is now quite safe; and as the progress of 
settlements advances upon its banks, the navigation of this 
noble stream will doubtless become xmobstructed in its 
whole magnificent journey from the falls of the " Laughing 
Water "to the Mexican Gulf. The indefatigable industry, 
the tireless perseverance, the indomitable enterprise, and the 
enlarged and scientific policy of Captain Shreve, the pro- 
jector and accomplishcr of the grand national operations 
upon the Western rivers, can never be estimated beyond 
their merit. The execution of that gigantic undertaking, the 
removal of the Red River Raft, has identified hb history 
with that of the empire West;*' his fame will endure solong 

*' StoS'Ooo- — Fi>co. 

** Foe Red River reft, aee Junei's long's Exfi4ilion, In oui volume xvji, p, 70^ 
BOW 64.— Eo. 
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as those magnificent streams, with which his name is associ- 
ated, shall continue to roll on their volumed waters to the deep. 
These remarks have been suggested by scenes of constant 
recurrence to the traveller on the Mississippi. The banks, 
the forests, the islands all differ as much as the stream 
itself from those of the soft-gliding Ohio. Instead of those 
dense emerald masses of billowy foliage swelling gracefully 
up from the banks of " the beautiful river," those of the 
Mississippi throw back a rough, ragged outline; their sands 
piled with logs and uprooted trees, while heaps of wreck 
and drift-wood betray the wild ravages of the stream. In 
the midst of [65] the mass a single enormous sycamore often 
rears its ghastly limbs, while at its foot springs gracefully 
up a light fringe of the pensile willow. Sometimes, too, a 
huge sawj'er, clinging upon the verge of the channel, heaves 
up its black mass above the surface, then falls, and again 
rises with the rush of the current. Against one of these 
sawj'crs is sometimes lodged a mass of drift-wood, pressing 
it firmly upon the lx)Uom, till, by a constant accumulation, 
a foundation is gradually laid and a new island is formed: 
this again, by throwing the water from its course, causes 
a new channel, which, infringing with violence upon the 
opposite bank, undermines it with its colonnade of enor- 
mous trcL-s, and thus new material in endless succession is 
afforded for obstructions to the navigation. The deposites 
of alluvion along the banks betray a similar origin of 
gradual accumulaticra by the annual floods. In some 
sections of the .American Bottom," commencing at its 
southern extremity with the Kaskaskia River, the mould, 
upward of thirty feet in depth, is made up of numerous 
strata of earth, which may be readily distinguished and 
counted by the colours. 

" In rrfcnriKC to Uie Amrrinn Bottoin. sh Ogden's Lttttrt, in our volume lix. 
p. 6>, note 48- — £^' 
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About twenty miles above the mouth of the Kaskaskia 
is situated Sle. Genevieve, grand deposite of the lead of the 
celebrated ancient mines La MoUe, and A'Burton, and 
others, some thirty miles in the interior, and the market 
which supplies all the mining district of the vicinity.'* It 
was first commenced about the year 1774 by the original 
settlers of Upper 1-ouisiana; and the Canadian [66] French, 
with their descendants, (institute a large portion of its pres- 
ent inhabitants. The population docs not now exceed eight 
hundred, though it is once said to have numbered two 
thousand inhabitants. Some of the villagers are advanced 
in years, and among them is M. Valle, one of the chief 
proprietors of Mine la MotU, who, though now some ninety 
years of age, is almost as active as when fifty." Ste. Gene- 

** For an account of 5w. Gemvieve, Mce Cuming't Tmtr, in our volume iv, 
p. 966, note 174. 

Acfordiog to Austin, cilnl below, La Mottc (or La Uothc) CAdillac, gQvcriKir 
oS Louiuann. went on ta e3t)>e<li(ion (1715) (u the Ulinoi* in »ettrcb of nilvcr, und 
founti lead urt in « mine whidi had been etiown him fifteen miles west o( (he Mis- 
siisippi. It is believed by some aulbciritics thai [his was the famous " Mine la 
Mothe," at tKe head of the St. Fnncii River. Schoolcralt. home\-er, «}■» that 
Philip Franiii Renault, having retcivrd mining grants from the French govtm- 
mont. lell Frnncr tn 1719. ascended ihr Mitwicsippi. eslablidied himself the follow- 
ing year tk*t Kaslciukiii, and ten.! out small componies in search of precious me(al*i 
and thai X>a Mothe, who had chaige of one of iheM compRnies, suon discavcicd 
the mine that still bears his niune. It was operated only at intervals, until after 
the American occupation, when its ttaourccs wcit developed. Under the Spanish 
dnmination (ijAa^iSoo), little wss done to develop ihe mine. In 176}. howeTpr, 
Frauds Burton d{Kover«d the " Mine Jk Burton," an a branch of Mineral Fork- 
Like the " Mine la Molhc." it was linown to ihc Indians befuirc the discoircry t^ 
the whites, ntid Ixilh are slitl operated. Burton was said to have been nlive in 
1818, at the age of a faundred and six, trc Colunel Thumus Benton's Account of 
him in St. Louis F.ntpiireT, October 16, 1*18. 

For an account of piimitii.'e mining operations, see Thwalles. Wiuoiuin Hit- 
ttrital C»ileetioiu,iiix,py. 371-191; Moses Austin, " Lead Mines of Stc. GencvEtvc 
and St. Louis Counties." Amtritaii 5(ji( Papers {PitbtU Lofuti), iii, pp.6og-6ty, 
and H. R. Schootciall, U^ Mintt i>/ Mittitwri (Ne»^ York. 1819),— Eo. 

* From 1738 to 17*4. Ihe mines were ronsideted as public property; but in 
the yvar laal mentioned Francois Vutltf received from the French government a 
giant of two thouauid arpents of land (1.(1(16 atjvs) including " Mine la Mothe," 
and d^lccn y«*rt latar twentj-cighi thousand nipentt (s^^jj acres) additional. 
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vieve is situated about one mile from the Mississippi, upoa a 
broad alluvial plain lying between the branches of a 
small stream called Gabourie. Beyond the first bottom rises 
a second steppe, and behind this yet a third, attaining an 
elevation of more than a hundred feet from the water's edge. 
Upon this elevated site was erected, some twenty years since, 
a handsome structiire of stone, commanding a noble prospect 
of the river, the broad American Bottom on the opposite 
side, and the bluffs beyond the Kaskaslcia. Tt was intended 
for a literary institution; but, owing to unfavourable reports 
with regard to the health of its situation, the design was 
abandoned, and the edifice was never completed. It is now 
in a state of " ruinous perfection," and enjoys the reputa- 
tion, moreover, of being haunted. In very sooth, its aspect, 
viewed from the river at twilight, with its broken windows 
outlined against the western sky, is wild enough to warrant 
such an idea or any other. A courthouse and Catholic 
chapel constitute the public buildings. To the south of the 
village, and lying upon the river, is situated the common 
field, originally comprising [67] two thousand ar^cw; but it 
is now much less in extent, and is yearly diminishing from 
the action of the current upon the alluvial banks. These 
common fields were granted by the Spanish government, 
as well as by the French, to every village settled under their 
domination. A single enclosure at the expense of the vfl- 
lagers was erected and kept in repair, and the lot of every 
individual was separated from his neighbour's by a double 
furrow. Near this field the village was formerly located; 
but in the inundation of 1785, called by the old habUans 
" L'annee dcs gratides eaux," so much of the bank was 



At Vftll^'t de«.th the Und {MMaM to hU miu, Fr«n^is knd John, and Joftcpii Pntl, 
a tranafcT contirmed by (\in£rcn in 1817. The next jrear it wm sold to C. C< 
Vftll^, L. E. Linn, and EvcrvlC Pnilt. In iSjo it mn sold in ptrt ind ihe mn&lndcr 
luaed. In 1868 (he catolc puacd from the hand* of the VhH^i. — I>i>. 
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washed away that the settlers were forced to select a more 
elevated site. The Mississippi was at this time swelled 
to thirty feet above the highest water-mark before known; 
and the town of Kaskaskia and the whole American Bot- 
tom were inundated. 

Almost every description of minerals are to be found in 
the county, of which Stc. Genevieve is the scat of justice. 
But of all other species, iron ore is the most abundant. 
The celebrated Iron Mountain and the Pilot Knob are but 
forty mOes distant. ** Abundance of coal is found in the 
opposite bluffs in Illinois. About twelve miles from the 
village has been opened a quarry of beautiful white marble, 
in some respects thought not inferior to that of Carrara. 
There are also said to be immense caves of pure white 
sand, of dazzling lustre, quantities of which are transported 
to Pittsburg for the manufacture of flint glass. There are a 
number of beautiful fountains in the neighbourhood, one of 
which is said to be of surpassing loveliness. It is several 
[68] yards square, and rushes up from a depth of fifteen 
or twenty feet, enclosed upon three sides by masses of 
Uving rock, over which, in pensile gracefulness, repose the 
long glossy branches of the forest trees. 

The early French settlers manufactured salt a few miles 
from the village, at a saline formerly occupied by the aborig- 
ines, the remains of whose earthen kettles arc yet found on 
the spot. About thirty years since a village of the Peoria 
Indians was situated where the French common field now 
stands;** and from the ancient mounds found in the vicinity, 

" pilot Knob is X conJCJil-shaprd bill, a mili; in diamptn, in Iron CouDly, Mi^ 
•ouri, SM'tnty-Gve mile* southwest of St. Louis, and is rich in iron or. In Ibe 
Wu o( ScccatloD ii w&a the ace ne of a battle between General Sicr ling PHcc ftnd 
GcDcnl Hugh B. Ewing (Sqitember ^6, 37, 1864). 

Iron Mountuin 14 an ijtolatcii knob o{ the St. Frao^ois Mountains in Si. Fran- 
{oia Counlr. cixhiy miles south of St. Lotii^ One of Ihc richest and purest iroa 
minn in the United Slates Is found iher«. — £d. 

* The PeoriA were one of the five piindpal tribes of the Illinois CoDfcdciation. 
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and the vast quantities of animal and human remains, and 
utcnsib of pottery exhumed from the soil, the spot seems 
to have been a favourite location of a race whose destiny, 
and origin, and history are alike veiled in oblivion. The 
view of Ste. Genevieve from the water is picturesque and 
beautiful, and its landing is said to be superior to any be- 
tween the mouth of the Ohio and the city of St. Louis. The 
village has that decayed and venerable aspect characteristic 
of all these early French settlements. 

As we were passing Ste. Genevieve an accident occurred 
which had nearly proved fatal to our boat, if not to the lives 
of all on board of her. A race which took place between 
another steamer and our own has been noticed. In some 
unaccountable nrnnner, this boat, which then passed us, fell 
again in the rear, and now, for the last hour, had been 
coming up in our wake under high steam. On overtaking 
us, she attempted, contrary to all rules and regulations [69} 
for the navigation of the river provided, to pass between 
our boat and the bank beneath which we were moving ; an 
outrage which, had it been persisted in a moment longer 
than was fortunately the case, would have sent us to the 
bottom. For a single instant, as she came rushing on, con* 
tact seemed inevitable; and, as her force was far superior 
to our own, and the recklessness of many who have the 
guidance of Western steamers was well known to us all, the 
passengers stood clustering around upon the decks, some 
pale with apprehension, and others with firearms in their 
hands, Bushed with excitement, and prepared to render back 
prompt retribution on the first aggression. The pilot of the 
hostile boat, from his exposed situation and the virulent 
feelings against him, would have met with certain death; 

They K«ided kround the Ulce in the ccntml portion of Ulinoiir which bun theii 
n&me. In iftji they wctc removed to ICxnsas. and in 1^854 ta Indian TcTTitary, 
where, utiilMl with other inbes, thv/ itill reside. — Ed. 
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and he, consequently, contrary to the express injunctions 
of the master, reversed the motion of the wheels just at the 
instant to avoid the fatal encounter. The sole cause for 
this outrage, we subsequently learned, was a private pique 
esdsting between the pilots of the respective steamers. One 
cannot restrain an expression of indignant feeling at such 
an exhibition of foolhardy recklessness. It is strange, after 
all the fearful accidents of this description upon the Western 
waters, and that terrible prodigality of human life which 
for years past has been constantly exhibited, there should 
yet be found individuals so utterly regardless of the safety 
of their fellow-men, and so destitute of every emotion of 
generous feeling, as to force their way heedlessly onward 
into [70] danger, careless of any issue save the paltry grati- 
fication of private vengeance. It is a question daily 
becoming of more startling import, How may these fatal 
occurrences be successfully opposed? ^\'be^e lies the fault? 
Is it in public sentiment? Is it in legal enactment? Is it in 
individual viUany? However this may be, our passage 
seemed fraught with adventure, of which this is but an 
incident. After the event mentioned, having composed the 
agitation consequent, we had retired to our berths, and were 
just buried in profound sleep, when crash — our boat's bow 
struck hcaWly against a snag, which, glancing along the 
bottom, threw her at once upon her beams, and all the pas- 
sengers on the elevated side from their berths. No serious 
injury was sustained, though alarm and confusion enough 
were excited by such an unceremonious turn-out. The 
dismay and tribulation of some of our worthy company 
were entirely too ludicrous for the risibles of the others, and 
a hearty roar of cachinnation was heard even above the 
ejaculations of distress; a very improper thing, no doubt, 
bjkI not at all to be recommended on such occasions, as 
one would hardly wish to make a grave " unknell'd and un- 
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coflin'd " in the Mississippi, with a broad grin upon his 
phiz. 

In alluding to the race which took place during our pas- 
sage, honourable mention was made of a certain worthy 
individual whose vocation was to feed the furnaces; and 
one bright morning, when all the others of our company 
had bestowed themselves in their berths because of the in- 
tolerable [71] heat, I took occasion to visit the sooty Charon 
in the purgatorial realms over which he wielded the sceptre. 
" Grievous work this building fires under a sun like that," 
was the salutation, as my friend the firenun had just 
completed the toilsome operation once more of stuffing the 
fumace/while floods of perspiration were coursing down a 
chest hairy as Esau's in the Scripture, and as brawny. Here- 
upon honest Charon lifted up his face, and drawing a dingy 
shirt sleeve with emphasis athwart his eyes, bleared with 
smut, responded, " Ay, ay, sir; it's a sin to Moses, such a 
trade;" and seizing incontinently upon a fragment of tin, 
fashioned by dint of thumping into a polygonal dipper of 
unearthly dimensions, he scooped up a quantity of the tur- 
bid fluid through which we were moving, and deep, deep 
was the potation which, like a succession of rapids, went 
gur^ng down his throat. Marvellously refreshed, the 
worthy genius dilated, much to my edification, upon the 
glories of a fireman's life. " Upon this hint I spake " touch- 
ing the topic of our recent race; and then were the strings 
of the old worthy's tongue let loose; and vehemently ampli- 
fied he upon '* our smart chance of a gallop " and " the 
slight sprinkling of steam he had managed to push up." 
" Ah, stranger, I'll allow, and couldn't I have teetotally 
obfusticated her, and right mightily used her up, hadn't it 
been I was sort of bashful as to keeping path with such 
a cursed old mud-turtle! But it's all done gone;" and 
the droughty Charon seized another swig from the un- 
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earthly dipper; and closing hermetically his lantern jaws, 
and resuming his inlemoi [72] labours^ to which those of 
Alcmena's son or of Tartarean Sysiphus were trifles, I had 
the discretion to betake myself to the upper world. 

During the night, after passing Ste. Genevieve, our steamer 
landed at a woodyard in the Wcinity of that celebrated old 
fortress, Fort Chartres, erected by the French while in pos- 
session of Illinois; once the most powerful fortification in 
North America, but now a pile of ruins.** Itissituated about 
three miles from Pratrte de Rocker, a little antiquated French 
hamlet, the scene of one of Hall's Western Legends.** We 
could see nothing of the old fort from our situation on the 
boat; but its vast ruins, though now a shattered heap, and 
shrouded with forcst-trera of more than half a century's 
growth, are said still to proclaim in their finished and pon- 
derous masonry its ancient grandeur and strength. In front 
stretches a large island in the stream, which has received 
from the old ruin a name. It is not a little surprising that 
there exists no description of this venerable pile worthy its 
origin and eventful history. 

Mississippi River. 

** For ■ short account of Fort QuLTttcs, we A. Michaux's Tmvelt, in out volume 
IBi p. 71. Bote ij6. — Ed. 

** For Prairie du Rochcr ace A. Michnux'A Traveli, in our vol-umc iii, p. 70, 
note 133. Tho Irgrnd nfcnnl to is, " Michel de Couce " tij James Hall, in his 
Ugtndt of the Wttt. 

CanXnsy ta FUgg's slalonent lhi.1 there exists du deaciiptioa ol Fori Charlres 
worthy of its hittwy, Philip Piltmin, who vuitetl the place in 1766, gives a good 
detailed description of the lort in bis Prttml SUi4e 0} Ifie Emrapvon StUhmenls an 
tiu Uiuitippi (London, 1770), pp. 4$. 4^.— Ed, 
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" The hilla! our mounUun-wall, the hilUl " 

" But thou, exulting tiid abounding riwrt 
M&kln|!| thy wave* ft blcoiinft u th#y How 
Through Iwnlu wfaoae bcauly noutd endure fbr ever. 
Could nua but leave Ihy bright cretilion no— " 

ChiUt HarolJ. 

There are few objects upon the Mississippi in which 
the geologist and natural philosopher may claim a deeper 
interest than that singular series of limestone cliffs already 
alluded to, which, above its junction with the Ohio, present 
themselves to the traveller all along the Missouri shore. The 
principal ridge commences a few miles above Ste. Gene- 
vieve; and at sunrise one morning we found ourselves be- 
neath a huge battlement of crags, rising precipitously from 
the river to the height of several hundred feet. Seldom have 
I gazed upon a scene more eminently imposing than that 
of these hoary old cliffs, when the midsummer-sun, rushing 
upward from the eastern horizon, bathed their splintered 
pinnacles and spires and the rifted tree-tops in a flood of 
golden efifulgence. The scene was not unworthy Walter 
Scott*s graphic description of the view from the Trosachs 
of Loch Katrine, in the " Lady of the Lake: " 

•* The tattfrn wave* of rit i*ig Any 
ItoU'd o'er the stream ihcir Icvd way; 
Each purple peak, each Riniy tpin--. 
Was bathed in floods ol living £». 
• • * * • 

Thrir rocky summits, ipISt and rent, 

Form'd turret, dome, or battlement, 

Or scem'ri fit n last iaiUy aet 

With cupola or minaret, 

WDd crests as pagod cvct decked 

Or mo«ciue o( eoslern uthilecl." 

[74] All of these precipices, not less than those on the 
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Ohio, betray palpable indication of having once been swept 
by the stream; and the fanta^ic e^cavatioIls and cavernous 
fissures which their bold escaq)ments expose would indi- 
cate a current far more furious and headstrong than that, 
resistless though it be, which now rolls at their base. The 
idea receives confinnation from the circumstance that oppo- 
site extends the broad American Bottom, whose alluviai 
character is undisputed. This tract once constituted our 
western border, whence the name. 

The blufTs of Selma and Herculaneum are distinguished 
for their beauty and grandeur, not less than for the practi- 
cal utility to which they have been made subservient. Both 
places are great depositories of lead from the mines of the 
interior, and all along their cliffs, for miles, upon every 
eligible point, are erected tall towers for the manufacture 
of shot. Their appearance in distant view is singularly 
picturesque, perched lightly upon the pinnacles of towering 
cliffs, beetling over the ffood, which rushes along two hun- 
dred feet below. Some of these shot manufactories have 
been in operation [75] for nearly thirty years." Hercula- 
neum has long been celebrated for those in her vicinity. 
The situation of the town is the mouth of Joachim Creek; 
and the singular gap at this point has been aptly compared 
to an enormous door, thrown open in the cliffs for the 
passage of its waters. A few miles west of this tillage is 
said to exist a great natural curiosity, in shape of a huge 



** For location and dale of ftcitlcmeDt of Hnrulanciun, im MAxicnlUui'B TVoivft, 
ia our voltune zxii, p. iia, note iii. 

On * pcrpcndicuLu bluS, mare than a hundred feet in hci|tht, in the vicinltx 
of Hrn-ulanruRi, J. M&cklot erected (1S09) what was probably the fim shot-towrr 
thia tide of the Atlantic- The nni year one Auitin built another tower at the uine 
point. Accotdlog to VL. R. Schoolcrati in bis Viem oj the Lead Minei of Miisouri 
(New York, 1819). pp. 138, ly), Ihpie were in 1817 three shnt-iowprs nwir Hercu- 
laneum, producing in the eiKbtren months eadinx June 1 of that year, 668,350 
pounds of ahol. From the lop of smalt wooden towen errtted on the edge of Uie 
Uufl, the meJied loA waa poured through holes in copper pans or sicvea. — Ed. 
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rock of limestone, some hundred feet in length, and about 
fifty feet high. This rock is completely honeycombed with 
perforations, and has the appearance of having been pierced 
by the mytilus or some other marine insect. 

A few miles above Herculancum comes in the Ptatine 
Creek;" and here commence the " Cornice Rocks," a mag- 
nificent escarpment of castellated cliflfs some two or three 
hundred feet in perpendicular altitude itom the bed of the 
stream, and extending along the western bank a distance 
of eight or ten miles. Through the fagade of these bluffs 
pours in the tribute of the Merrimac, a bright, sparkling, 
beautiful stream." This river is so clear and limpid that it 
was long supposed to glide over sands of silver; but the idea 
has been abandoned, and given place to the certainty of an 
abundant store of lead, and iron, and salt upon its banks* 
while its source is shaded by extensive forests of the white 
pine, a material in this section of country almost, if not 
quite, as valuable." Ancient works of various forms are 
also found upon the banks of the Merrimac. There is an 

" For the liKAtion of the Pklinc (usuaII^ spelled Plaitin), eec MasimitikB'i 
Tmutlii ID our volum« xxii, p. 3\3, aalc 1 13. Lead mining hoa bnn carried tm in 
thiBdliGrict. intennJttenlly. lincv 1S14 — Ed. 

**S«c MAxImUlan'B Travtlt, in our volume ndl, p. ]t 1. note 113 — Ed. 

** The following csiract from the Jourrul of Chulrvoix, one of the earliest his- 
bMiaiu of the West, wiib relcreiiL-e tu the Mine* tj|xiii the MerriiiiBC, nuky prore 
not unititcreslinK- The *ror)i 1) a rare one. 

" On the 17th (On., 1711). after sailing five lrnf(ur> fnrlhrr. I Irfi, on mv rJKht, 
th« river Muuneg, wh«re Ihey are at present employed in searchinft for a ailver 
nUDC. Peibopi your grace may not W displcfLsctl if 1 inform you what miccos 
may lie eipecied from tbix uiuleiuldDg. Hrrr (olbwji what I have beea able to 
colle>rt about this affair, from a person who U well Bce|ujiinie<] writh it, and who 
has resided for several ye»n on the spot. 

" Id the year 1719, the Sieurde Lochoo, being sent by the West India Company, 
in quality ot founder, and having dug in a place which had been marked out to 
him, drew up a pretty large quantity ol ore, a pound whereof, wbitb took up four 
dayi in ameltiRg, pirxluced, as they say, two dnchms of silver; but tome have 
suspected him ol putting in (his quantity himself. A (cw months afterward he 
Rtumed thither, and, without thinking any more of the lilvcr, he extracted from 
two or thic« tbousLnd weight ol ore fourteen pouiuia of very bad lend, which (lood 
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immense cemetery near the village of Fenton, containing 
[76] thousands of graves of a pigmy size, the largest not 
exceeding four feet in length. This cemetery is now enclosed 
and cultivated, so that the graves are no longer visible; but, 
previous to this, it is said that headstones were to be seen 
bearing imintclligiblc hicroglj-phical inscriptions." Human 
remains, ancient pottery, arrow-heads, and stone axes are 
daily thrown up by the ploughshare, while the numerous 

hJtn in lourtnn hundrnl francs. Diegusicd with a labour which wu v> unpnfi- 
uWc. he Rtuntcd to Fnuicc, 

" The coint»ny, persuaded of the uuih of the indications which had been given 
them, and thai the incapacity of the founder had been the anle cautc nf their bad 
tucceu, KRI, in his nxicn, a Spaniard called Antonio, who had been lalten at ibe 
•leg* ol Pensacola; had aflennid been a (pUey-alaiie. and boasted much of his 
having wrought in a mine at Mexico. They gB^-c him very considerable appoint- 
menu, but be niccecdcd no better than had dune the Sicur de Loehot). He was 
■Ot diNOttnged himself, and others inclined to brtirve that he had failed from his 
■ot bdog versed in the ronstrurlion nf furnaces. He k*i-c over the tcaich after 
lead, and undertouJc 10 make ^Ivei; he dug down to the rock, which was found 
to be eight ot Icn feet in thickiicas; sevenl pieces of it were blown up and put into 
a (Tunble, from whence it was given out that he eslractcd three or four drachms 
of stiver; hut maoj' are sliU doubtful of the truth of thit fad. 

" About thb tJmo arrived a company of the King's mincrsi under the direction 
of one La Ktnatnlitn, who, resolving to begin with the lead mines, was able to do 
Bcthingi because neither he himself nor any of his company were in the least ac- 
quainted with the conslrucilon of furnocca. Nothing can be more surprising than 
the fsdlity with which the company at that time ezpoied tliemseK-ea in great 
expenses, and the little precaution they took to Ix satisfied of the caiMcity of thoae 
they employed. La Rcnaudirre and his miners not being able Co procure any lead, 
a private company uadertDolt the mines of the Manuneg, and Sieur Renault, one 
of the directors, superintended them with care. In the month of June last he 
foOBd a bed of lead ore two fed in tbickness, running to a greut length over a chain 
of mountains, where he has now set his people to work. He flatters binnself that 
there Is silver below the lead. Everybody is not of bis opinion, but will discover 
the truth." — FuuiG. 

'* FUgg's sceount agrees with > much longer treatment by Lewis C. fiecl^ [a 
hti GauOetT cf ike SUOei of lOimoit and Miisonri (Albany, iSrj), with the excep- 
tion that the latter says there were no inscriptions to be found on the gnvestenes. 
fiecli himself makes extended quotations (ram the iSittituri Cattllt, Novenbo' 6, 
1818, and subsequent numbers. Though do doubt exaggerated, these accounts 
were probably bused on facts, for a lar]gc number of prehisioric remains have hfen 
found in St. I^uis County and preserved In the Pcabudy Museum at Mew Haven, 
Cofinecticut, and elsewhere. — En. 
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mounds in the vicinity are literally composed of the same 
materials. Mammoth bones, such as those discovered on 
the Ohio and in the state of New-York, are said also to 
have been found at a salt-lick near this stream. 

It was a bright morning, on the fifth day of an exceedingly 
long passage, that we found ourselves approaching St. Louis. 
At about noon we were gliding beneath the broad ensign 
floating from the flagstaff of Jefferson Barracks.*' The sun 
was gloriously bright; the soft summer wind was rippling 
the waters, and the clear cerulean of the heavens was 
imaged in their depths. The site of the quadrangle of 
the barracks enclosing the parade is the broad summit of a 
noble bluff, swelling up from the water, while the outbuild- 
ings are scattered picturesquely along the inten*al beneath; 
the view from the steamer cannot but strike the traveller as 
one of much scenic beauty. Passing the venerable village of 
Carondelet, with its whitewashed cottages crumbling with 
years, and old Cahokia buried in the forests on the opposite 
bank, the gray walls of the Arsenal next stood out before 
us in the rear of its beautiful esplanade." A fine quay is 
erected upon the river in front, and the extensive grounds 
[77] are enclosed by a wall of stone. Sweeping onward, 
the lofty spire and dusky walls of St. Louis Cathedral, on 
rounding a river bend, opened upon the eye, the gilded cru- 



^ For «a sccouat of Jeffcraon Burrtdu, »ec ToniiMDd'3 Narrclive, ia ma vol- 
ume xa, p. Ill, note 1. — Ed. 

" For the bistar]r of Carondelet, sm Maxitniliikn's Travels, in our volume xzii, 

For rcfercDL-e ta Cabokii, wc A-Miduux's Trav^, in our volume ill, p. 7a, 
note ijs. 

On Mnj' ao, 1S36, Congress mode an nppropriailon of fifteen thousand dollus 
lo the >ecretai7 of war. lur the purpose nf purdiuing the site for the nectioa of 
«S ftrsenal in the vicioily of St. Louia. Lands now (or witlnn the southcutCTO 
limits of the aty were purrhucd, knd ihc buildinga erected which were used for 
inenala until JaDuary 16, 1871, when they were occupied as a depot for the gen- 
eral mounted recruiting strvice, — £d. 
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dfix gleaming in the sunlight from its lofty summit; and 
then the glittering cupolas and church domes, and the fresh 
aspect of private residences, mingling with the bright foliage 
of forest-trees interspersed, all swelling gently from the 
water's edge, recalled vividly the beautiful " Mistress of the 
North," as my eye has often lingered upon her from her 
magnificent bay. A few more spires, and the illusion would 
be perfect. For beauty of outline in distant view, St. Louis 
is dcscr\-edly famed. The extended range of limestone 
warehouses circling the shore give to the city a grandeur 
of aspect, as approached from the water, not often beheld ; 
while the dense-rolling forest-tops stretching away in the 
rear, the sharp outline of the towers and roofs against the 
western sky, and the funereal grove of steamboat-pipes lin- 
ing the quay, altogether make up a combination of features 
novel and picturesque. As wc approached the landing all 
the uproar and confusion of a steamboat port was before 
us, and our own arrival added to the bustle. 

And now, perchance, having escaped the manifold perils 
of saw)'er and snag, planter, wreck-heap, and sand-bar, it 
may not be unbecoming in me, like an hundred other tour- 
ists, to gather up a votive offering, and — if classic allusion 
be permissible on the waters of the wilderness West — hang 
it up before the shrine of the " Father of Floods.'* 

[78] It is surely no misnomer that this giant stream has 
been styled the " eternal river," the " terrible Missisappi; "" 
for wc may find none other imbodying so many elements 
of the fearful and the sublime. In the wild rice-lakes of 
the far frozen north, amid a solitude broken only by the 
shrill clang of the myriad water-fowls, is its home. Gush- 
ing out from its fountains clear as the air-bell, it sparkles 
over the white pebbly sand-beds, and, breaking over the 

"A oame of Algoiic|iun arigiii — Afiiii aipiityiag great, ■xid xpe » riRT.— 
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beautiful falls of the " Laughing Water," " it takes up its 
majestic march to the distant deep. Rolling onward through 
the shades of magnificent forests, and hoary, castellated cliflfs, 
and beautiful meadows, its volume is swollen as it advances, 
until it receives to its bosom a tributary, a rival, a omqueror, 
which has roamed three thousand miles for the meeting, and 
its original features are lost for ever. Its beauty is merged 
in sublimity! Pouring along in its deep bed the heaped-up 
waters of streams which drain the broadest valley on the 
globe-, sweeping onward in a boiling mass, furious, turbid, 
always dangerous; tearing away, from time to time, its deep 
banks, with their giant colonnades of living verdure, and 
then, with the stem despotism of a conqueror, flinging them 
aside again ; governed by no principle but its own lawless will, 
the dark majesty of its features summons up an emotion of 
the sublime which defies contrast or parallel. And then, 
when we think of its far, lonely course, jounic>'ing onward in 
proud, dread, solitary grandeur, [79] through forests dusk 
with the lapse of centuries, pouring out the ice and snows 
of arctic lands through every temperature of clime, till at 
last it heaves free its mighty bosom beneath the Line, wc 
are forced to yield up ourselves in uncontrolled admiration 
of its gloomy magnificence. And its dark, mysterious his- 
tory, too; those fearful scenes of which it has alone been 
the witness; the venerable tombs of a race departed which 
shadow its waters; the savage tribes that yet roam its forests; 
the germes of civilization expanding upon its borders; and 
the deep solitudes, untrodden by man, through which it 
rolls, all conspire to throng the fancy. Ages on ages and 
cycles upon cycles have rolled away; wave after wave has 
swept the broad fields of the Old World ; an hundred gener- 
ations have arisen from the cradle and flourished in their 
freshness, and, like autumn leaflets, have withered in the 

** Indian nam« (or the " FaUs of St. ADthony." — FlaOO. 
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tomb; and the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, the Csesars 
and the Caliphs, have thundered over the nations and 
passed away; and here, amid these terrible solitudes, in 
the stem majesty of loneliness, and power, and pride, 
have rolled onward these deep waters to their destiny! 

" Who ({ivp you jrour invuloeniblc life, 
Youi stKRgtk, ywti speed, ]roar fiur, «o<l youi joy i 
Cod! In the tarrcntSi like a ihoui nf nation*! 
Anawerl" 

There is, perhaps, no stream which presents a greater 
variety of feature than the Mississippi, or phenomena of 
deeper interest, whether we regard the soil, productions, 
and climate of its valley, its individual character and that 
of its tributaries, or [80] the outline of its scenery and 
course. The confluents of this vast stream are numerous, 
and each one brings a tribute of the soil through which 
it has roamed. The Missouri pours out its waters heavily 
charged with the marl of the Rocky Mountains, the saf- 
IroD sands of the Yellow Stone, and the chalk of the White 
River; the Ohio holds in its floods the vegetable mould 
of the AUeghanies, and the Arkansas and Red Rivers 
bring in the deep-died alluvion of their banks. Each 
tributary mingles the spoils of its native hiils with the 
general flood. And yet, after the contributions of so many 
streams, the remarkable fact is observed that its breadth 
and volume seem rather diminished than increased. *• 

'*That the Hississipiii. Uie Missouri, nnd. intleed, most of the gival riven of 
the We«l, are ftonu«lly cnliM^ng, as pfugirw is made in clearing and cultivating 
tbe rvKions drained by ihun, Bcarccly admits a doubt. Within Ihr p«sl thirty yean, 
IIh wjdth of the Misiisuppi haj sen*lbly ina«ased; Its overflow* are more frequent, 
wUki by tbe diminution of obstnictiona, il would seem not to have become pro- 
portionally thalbw. Id 17^0, tbe French settlements began upon the river above 
New-Orltan^i and iot tw^nly year* the banks wcrv cultit'alcd without a lr\<*4. In- 
undation was then a rare occuTTenirc: ever since, froni year to year, the rivrr has 
continued to rise, and require higher and stronger embanltrnenta. A century hence, 
U thie phroiLiuicnun coatinucs, what a maKiu'iL'cnt spectacle will not this rivci prc- 
aeni t How tcrri&r ita frcabetat The immmsc forest of timber which lies concealed 
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Above the embouchure of the Missouri, fifteen hundred 
miles from the Mexican gulf, it is broader than at New- 
Orleans, with scarce one tenth of its waters; and at the 
fool of St, Anthony's Falls its breadth is but one third less. 
This forms a striking characteristic of the Western rivers, 
and owes, perhaps, its origin partially to the turbid char- 
acter of their waters: as they approach their outlet they 
augment in volume, and depth, and impetuosity of cur- 
rent, but contract their expanse. None, however, exhibit 
these features so strikingly as the grand central stream; 
and while, for its body of water, it is the narrowest stream 
known, it is charged with heavier solutions and has broader 
alluvions than any other. The depth of the stream is con- 
stantly varying. At New-Orleans it exceeds one hundred 
feet. Its width is from half of one mile to two miles; the 
breadth of its valley [81] from sl\ miles to sixty; the rapid- 
ity of its current from two miles to four; its mean descent 
six inches in a mile, and its annual floods vary from twelve 
feet to axty, commencing in March and ending in May. 
Thus much for Statistics. 

Below its confluence with its turbid tributary, the Mis- 
sissippi, as has been observed, is noj^longer the clear, pure, 
limpid stream, gushing forth from the wreathy snows of the 
Northwest; but it whirls along against its ragged banks a 
resistless volume of heavy, sweeping floods, and its aspect 
of placid magnificence is beheld no more. The turbid tor- 
rent heaves onward, wavering from side to side like a living 
creature, as if to overleap its bounds; rolling along in a deep- 
cut race-path, through a vast expanse of lowland meadow, 
from whose exhaustless mould are reared aloft those enor- 
mous shafts shrouded in the fresh emerald of their tasselled 
paraates, for which its alluvial bottoms are so famous. And 

tx^nealh Us dFjiitix, at evimn] by the gmi eanhquakes of iSii, decions train tlul, 
tor c«Dtun«s, the MiMiauppi liu occupied its preaeni brd. — FiAOO. 
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yet the valley of the " endless river " cannot be deemed 
heavily timbered when contrasted with the forested hills 
of the Ohio. The sycamore, the elm, the linden, the cotton- 
wood, the cypress, and other trees of deciduous foliage, may 
attain a greater diameter, but the huge trunks arc more 
sparse and more isolated in recurrence. 

But one of the most striking phenomena of the Missis- 
sippi, in common with all the Western rivers, and one which 
distinguishes them from those which disembogue their wa- 
ters into the Atlantic, is the uniformity of its mcanderings. 
The river, in its onward course, makes a semicircular sweep 
ftlmost [8a] with the predsion of a compass, and then is 
precipitated diagonally athwart its channel to a curve of 
equal regularity upon the opposite shore. The deepest chan- 
nel and most rapid current is said to exist in the bend; 
and thus the stream generally infringes upon the bend-side, 
and throws up a sandbar on the shore opposite. So con- 
stantly do these sinuosities recur, that there are said to be 
but three reaches of any extent between the confluence of the 
Ohio and the Gulf, and so uniform that the boatmen and 
Indians have been accustomed to estimate their progress by 
the number of bends rather than by the number of miles. 
One of the sweeps of the Missouri is said to include a dis- 
tance of forty miles in its curve, and a circuit of half that 
distance is not uncommon. Sometimes a " cut-ofj" in the 
parlance of the watermen, is produced at these bends, 
where the stream, in its headlong course, has burst through 
the narrow neck of the peninsula, around which it once 
circled. At a point called the " Grand Cut-off," steamers 
now pass through an isthmus of less than one mile, where 
formerly was required a circuit of twenty. The current, in 
its more furious stages, often tears up islands from the bed 
of the river, removes sandbars and points, and sweeps off 
whole acres of alluvion with their superincumbent forests. 
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In the seascm of flood the settlers, in their log-cabins along 
the banks, arc often startled from their sleep by the deep, 
sullen crash of a *' land-slip," as such removals arc called. 

The scenery of the Mississippi, below its confluence [83] 
with the Missouri, is, as has been remarked, too sublime 
for beauty; and yet there is not a little of the picturesque 
in the views which meet the eye along the banks. Towns 
and settlements of greater or less extent appear at frequent 
intervals; and then the lowly log-hut of the pioneer is not 
to be passed without notice, standing beneath the tall, branch- 
less columns of the girdled forest-trees, with its luxuriant 
maize-fields sweeping away in the rear. One of these hum- 
ble habitations of the wilderness we reached, I remember, 
one evening near twilight; and while our boat was delayed 
at the woodyard, I stroUed up from the shore to the gate- 
way, and entered easily into confabulation with a pretty, 
slatternly-looking female, with a brood of mushroom, flaxen- 
haired urchins at her apron-string, and an infant at the 
breast very quietly receiving his supper. On inquiry I 
learned that eighteen years had seen the good woman a 
denizen of the wilderness; that all the responsibilities 
appertained unto herself, and that her " man " was pro- 
prietor of some thousand acres of botUfm in the vicinity. 
Subsequently I was informed that the worthy woodcutter 
could be valued at not less than one hundred thousand! 
yet, m verite, reader mine, I do asseverate that my latent 
sympathies were not slightly roused at the first introduc- 
tion, because of the seeming poverty of the dirty cabin 
and its dirtier mistress! 

St. Louis. 





A BRIGHT, sunny summer morning as ever smiled from 
the blue heavens, and again 1 found myself upon the 
waters. Fast fading in the distance lay the venerable little 
city of the French, with its ancient edifices and its narrow 
streets, while in anticipation was a journeying of some hun- 
dred miles up the Illinois. Sweeping along past the city and 
the extended line of steamers at the landing, my attention 
was arrested by that series of substantial stone mills situated 
upon the shore immediately above, and a group of swarthy 
little Tritons disporting themselves in the turbid waters 
almost beneath our paddle-wheels. Among other angular 
objects were divers of those nondescript inventions of 
Captain Shreve, yclept by the boatmen " Uncle Sam's 
Tooth-pullers;" and, judging from their ferocious physiog- 
nomy, and the miracles they have effected in the navigation 
of the great waters of the West, well do they correspond to 
the soubrufuet. [85] The craft consists of two perfect hulls, 
constructed with a view to great strength; united by heavy 
beams, and, in those parts most exposed, protected by an 
armature of iron. The apparatus for eradicating the snags 
is comprised in a simple wheel and axle, auxiliary to a pair 
of powerful steam-engines, with the requisite machinery for 
locomotion, and a massive beam uniting the bows of the 
hulls, sheathed with iron. The modus operandi in tearing 
up a snag, or sawyer, or any like obstruction from the bed 
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of the stream, appears to be this: Commencing at some dLs- 
tance below, in order to gain an impetus as powerful as 
possible, the boat is forced, under a full pressure of steam, 
against the snag, the head of which, rearing itself above the 
water, meets the strong transverse beam of which I have 
spoken, and is immediately elevated a number of feet above 
the surface. A portion of the log is then severed, and the 
roots are torn out by the windlass, or application of the main 
strength of the engines; or, if practicable, the iirst operation 
is repeated until the obstacle is completely eradicated. The 
efficiency of this instrument has been tested by the removal 
of some thousand obstructions, at an average expense of 
about twelve or Sftccn dollars each. 

Along the river-banks in the northern suburbs of the city 
lie the scattered ruins of an ancient fortification of the Span- 
ish government, when it held domination over the territory; 
and one circular structure of stone, called " Roy's Tower," 
now occupied as a dwelling, yet remains entire. There is 
also an [86] old castle of stone io tolerable prescr\'ation, 
surrounded by a waJl of the same material.'* Some of these 
venerable relics of former time — alas ! for the irreverence 
of the age — have been converted into limekilns, and into 
lime itself, for aught that is known to the contrary! The 
waterworks, General Ashley's beautiful residence, and that 
scries of ancient mounds for which St. Louis is famous, were 
next passed in succession, while upon the right stretched 

**In 1764 AuguBic Cknuteau msdc teniativ« plana for ihc fnrtififjilion of St. 
LauiA. In obedience Id ao urdcr by Don Fr*ntl«n) Cnuat, (he linttcnant-ROvtr- 
ror, he made a survev In 17S1 for the (jurpate of perfecting these mrlioi pluu. 
In ihc MTDC year tbe ftocknJe was begun immnliittely soulh of the prcscM >)tc of 
the TOurthoiae. In 1707 the round Hone lower which Flitgs meDtJoni wu ton- 
SUiKted and prvpnrations nude for buildjng fouraddilionai towers: the latter wet* 
never completed. Frum tSo4 10 1806 ihete toitifications were used by the United 
Stales Inmpa, anrl then abandoned for mllilUj puipoics. The commandant'a 
bouK urtvtA u a raurthouse fmm 1806 Io t8t6; KDd the tower as ■ jail until 1819, 
For a ilciBiled dcscriptmn of the plan^ kc J. F. Scharf. St. Lvmit City and CoiuUy 
(Philadel[>hta, iA»i). p. 1 j6 S.— Ed. 
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out the long low outline of " Blood Island " in the middle 
of the stream.'^ For several miles above (he city, as we 
proceeded up the river, pleasant villas, with their white walls 
and cultivated grounds, were caught from time to time by 
the eye, glancing through the green foliage far in the in- 
tenor. It was a glorious day. Silvery cloudlets were Boat- 
ing along the upper sky like spiritual creations, and a fresh 
breeze was rippling the waters: along the bonks stood out 
the huge spectral Titans of the forest, heaving aloft their 
naked limbs like monuments of " lime departed, " while 
beneath reposed the humble but and clearing of the settler. 
It was nearly midday, after leaving St. Louis, that we 
reached the embouchure of the Missouri. Twenty miles 
before attaining that point, the confluent streams flow along 
in two distinct currents upon either shore, the one white, 
clayey, and troubled, the other a deep blue. The river 
sweeps along, indeed, in two distinct streams past the city 
of St. Louis, upon either side of Blood Island, nor does it 
unite its heterogeneous floods for many miles below. At 
intervals, as the huge mass rolls itself [87] along, vast whirls 
and swells of turbid water burst out upon the surface, pro- 
ducing an aspect not unlike the sea in a gusty day, mottled 
by the shadows of scudding clouds. Charlevob:," the chron- 
icler of the early French explorations in North America, 

" For K brief ikctrh »( William 11. Ashley sec Maximilian's Travtit, In our 
volume utii, p. 350, note igift. He (lurthased (i&ib or iSi;) dghi ncm on th* 
presnit «it« of Bro«dw*.y, between Biddlc uid Bales Bircets, St. Louii, where he 
bvnlt « lundMinc Te»dence. 

Bloody liland, now the Third Ward of Eaii Si. Louii, was (onned about 1800 
bj the current cutting ita way tbnm^ the neck in a heni ot tbc river. For a long 
time il wm not detemiiiieil la what state it belonged, and being considered neu- 
trdgrotiod Boaayduelswere fought there, nolnbly thoie between Thonias H. Benton 
kad Cbiriw Lucas {181;). United Suics District Attorney Thuraa* R«tor and 
Josbua BanoB (1833], aoA Thomas Biddle aod Spencer Pettis (iSjo). Tbe 
name wu derived from (hc«e bloody ns^ociatiuos. — Ed. 

" For a dcetch of Chorlevois, »ee Nuliall'* Jotimal, in our volume xut, p. 116, 
DOtcSi^Etx. 
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with reference to this giant confluence, more than a century 
srince thus writes: " I believe this Ls the finest confluence tn 
the world. The two rivers are much of the same breadth, 
each about half a league, but the Missouri is by far the most 
rapid, and seems to enter the ^lississippi like a conqueror, 
through which it carries its white waves to the opposite shore 
without mixing them. Afterward it gives its colour to the 
Misrissippi, which it never loses again, but carries quite down 
to the sea." This account, with all due consideration for 
the venerable historian, accords not precisely with the scene 
of the confluence at the present day, at least not as it has 
appeared to myself. The Missouri, indeed, rolls in its heavy 
volume with the impetuosity and bearing of a " conqueror " 
upon the tranquil surface of its rival; but entering, as it 
does, at right angles, its waters are met in their headlong 
course, and almost rolled back upon themselves for an in- 
stant by the mighty momentum of the flood they strike. 
This is manifested by, and accounts for, that well-defmed 
line of light mud-colour extending from bank to bank across 
its mouth, bounded by the dark blue of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, and flowing sluggishly along in a lengthened and 
dingy stain, like a fringe upon the western shore. The 
breadth of the embouchure is about one mile, and its [88] 
channel lies nearly in the centre, bounded by vast sand-bars 
— sediment of the waters — upon either side. The alluvial 
deposites, with which it is heavily charged, accumulate also 
in several islands near the confluence, while the rivers united 
spread themselves out into an immense lake. As the steamer 
glides along among these islands opposite the Missouri, the 
scene with its associations is grand beyond description. Far 
up the extended vista of the stream, upon a lofty bluflf, stands 
out a structure which marks the site of the ancient military 
post of "Belle Fontaine;"" while on the opposite bank, 

"D'lfUoa, the fint Spuuab gf-nnat of Louisiuia, acM * deUuiuncDt of aol- 
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stretching inland from the point heavily wooded, lies the 
broad and beautiful prairie of the " Mamellesw"" Directly 
fronting the confluence stand a range of heights, upon the 
Qlinois shore, from the summit of which is spread out, Like 
a painting, one of the most extraordinary views in the world. 

The Mississippi, above its junction with its turbid tribu- 
tary, is, as has been remarked, a clear, sparkling, beautiful 
stream; now flashing in silvery brilliance over its white 
sand-bars, then retreating far into the deep indentations 
of its shady banks, and again spreading out its waters into 
a tranquil, lakelike basin miles in extent, studded with 
islets. 

The far-famed village of Alton, situated upon the Illinois 
shore a few miles above the confluence, soon rose befwe 
us in the distance. When its muhiform declivities shall have 
been smoothed away by the hand of enterprise and covered 
with handsome edifices, it will doubUess present a fine ap- 
pearance [89] from the water; as it now remains, its aspect 
is rugged enough. The Penitentiary, a huge structure of 
stone, is rather too prominent a feature in the scene. In- 
deed, it is the first object which ."Strikes the attention, and 
reminds one of a gray old baronial castle of feudal days 



(lien 10 Sl. Louis in 1767. Latrr, these trtiogi* were intnsterTcd to the «oiilh bank 
or the Minouri, a few milei above its mouth, whcic " OH Fori St. Clwirln the 
Piintc " WM erected. Gcncml Wilkin&oit built Fort Bclldontninf on ihb »ite in 
1805. Frooi 1809 to 1815 thi» wu the headquirtem of the military d^pArtmeDl 
or LouiaiaQa (inirludinK Forts Madisun, Mimiuic. Oaagc, and Viacrnnci). It wu 
the starting point ol the Pike, Long, iinH Alkiniinn riprdiliong. On July 10. 181O, 
It WW ftbaadoilMl for Jeflenon Batracks, but \ $m&ll arsenal of deposits wm main- 
tained here until 1834- The land was cveniualty sotd by ttir govcmtncnl (1656) > 
See Walter B. DoujWa note in Thwniips. Original Journals »} Utt Lmif and 
Chrk Exftdilion (New York, lyos), v, pp, 39*, 393- — Eo- 

** North of M itsouri River, twenty miles abo\'« its can6uence with th« Mlnls- 
■ippj, where the bluffs of the two itiramn unite, two smooth, trcclcaa, graaa-covcrcd 
mounds stand out from the main bluffs. These mounds. » hundred and fifty feet 
ID height, were called by the early Frcncb " miuncltci " froro their fnncivd Tcacin- 
blancc to the human breast.—' Ed. 
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more than of anything else. The churches, of which there are 
several, and the extensive warehouses along the shore, have 
an imposing aspect, and offer more agreeable associations. 
As we drew nigh to Alton, the fireman of our steamer deemed 
proper, in testimonial of the dignity of our arrival, to let 
off a certain rusty old swivel which chanced to be on board; 
and to have witnessed the mar\-ellous fashion in which this 
important manoeu\Te was executed by our worthies, would 
have pardoned a smile on the visage of Heraditiis himself. 
One lanky-limbed genius held a huge dipper of gunpontrder; 
another, seizing upon the extremity of a hawser, and sever- 
ing a generous fragment, made use thereof for wadding; 
a third rammed home the charge with that fearful weapon 
wherewith he poked the furnaces; while a fourth, honest 
wight — all preparation being complete ^advanced with a 
shovel of glowing coals, which, poured upon the touchhole, 
the old piece was briefly delivered of its charge, and the 
woods, and shores, and welkin rang again to the roar. 
If we made not our entrance into Alton with " pomp and 
circumstance," it was surely the fault of any one but our 
worthy fireman. 

The site of Alton, at the confluence of three large and 
navigable streams; its extensive back country [go] of great 
fertility; the vast bodies of heavj- timber on ever}- side; its 
nobie quarries of stone: its inexhaustible beds of bituminous 
coal only one mile distant, and its commodious landing, all 
seem to indicate the design of Nature that here should arise 
a populous and wealthy town. The pkice has been laid off 
by its proprietors in liberal style; 6ve squares have been 
reserved for public purposes, with a promenade and land- 
ing, and the corporate bounds extend two miles along the 
river, and Tialf a mile into the interior. Yet Alton, with all 
its local and artificial advantages, is obnoxious to objec- 
tions. Its situation, in one section abrupt and precipitous. 
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while in another depressed and confined, and the extensive 
alluvion lying between the two great rivers opposite, it is 
believed, will always render it more or less unhealthy; and 
its unenviable proximity to St Louis will never cease to 
retard its commercial advancement. 

The dty of Alton, as it is now styled by its charter, was 
founded in the year 181S by a gentleman who gave the place 
his name;" but, until within the six years past, it could 
boast but few bouses and Utile business. Its population 
now amounts to several thousands, and its edifices for bua- 
ncss, private residence, or public convenience are large and 
elegant structures. Its stone churches present an imposing 
aspect to the visiter. The streets are from forty to eighty 
feet in width, and extensive operations are in progress to 
render the place as uniform as its site will admit. A contract 
has been recently entered upon to construct a culvert over 
the Little Piasa Creek, [91] which passes through the centre 
of the town, upon which are to be extended streets. The 
expense is estimated at sixty thousand dollars. The creek 
issues from a celebrated fountain among the bluffs called 
" Cave Spring." Alton is not a little celebrated for its lib- 
eral contribution to the moral improvements of the day. To 
mention but a solitary instance, a gentleman of the place 
recently made a donation of ten thousand dollars for the 
endowment of a female seminary at Monticello," a village 
five miles to the north; and measures are in progress to 

* Ahon, tmnty-Gvc miles above Si. Louia, h tbc pnndpol dtj' of Madison 
County, IllinoU- In 1S07 the French erected here a smiU tra<lln}| iKat. Rufuc 
EastOD laid out (hr town {1818), aniJ nimnl it (or his son. The stale pcnttcncjaij 
wu fint built at Alton (1817), but tbc lul prisoner vnu Imiuferred (1S60) to (be 
new pcDllCDtlaiy at Joliet. begun fa 1S57. Alton wu the scvne ol the (udous anti- 
AboUlJoaiat riot ol November 7, 1837, when ElijaJi P. Lovcjoy wm lulled. — Eo. 

•* CspUiD Benjamin Godliry donotcd fi/twn acres o( Und and ihirty-fivr lh<«i. 
nod dollan (or the trrttJon of a, femfllc seminary at Godfrry. Madison County, 
lUinoii. The school wm opened April tt, 183$, under the dlle of \hf Monticello 
Fcauk Semloftiy, nilh Rev. Tbcroa BaUwin for iu &ral priiici|iAl. — Cv. 
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caiT)' the design into immediate execution. Two railroads 
arc shortly to be constructed from Alton; one to Springfield, 
seventy miles distant, and the other to Mount Camiel on 
the Wabash. The stock of each has been mostly subscribed, 
and they cannot fail, when completed, to add much to the im- 
portance of the places. Alton is also a proposed terminus 
of two of the state railroads, and of the Cumberland Road. " 

At Alton terminates the '* American Bottom," and here 
commences that singular series of green, grassy mounds, 
rounding off the steep summits of the cliffs as they rise from 
the water, which every traveller cannot but have noticed 
and admired. It was a calm, beautiful evening when we 
left the village; and, gliding beneath the magnificent bluffs, 
held our way up the stream, breaking in upon its tranquil 
surface, and rolling its waters upon cither side in tumult- 
uous waves to the shore. The rich purple of departing day 
was dying the western heavens; the light gauzy haze of twi- 
light was unfolding itself like a veil over the forest-tops; 
"Maro's shepherd [92] star "wasstealing timidly forth upon 
the brow of nighl; the flashing fireflies along the underbrush 
were beginning their splendid illuminations, and the mild 
melody of a flute and a few fine voices floating over the 
shadowy waters, lent the last touching to a scene of beauty. 
A Ihtle French village, with its broad galleries, and steep 
roofs, and venerable church, in a few miles appeared among 
the underbrush on the left.** Upon the opposite shore the 

* Tm plana mentioned tun were pmbably bdng agitated when Flogg viaitMl 
Alton In 1S36. The act iocorponkiing the ftrsi railroad in lUInaiB was ai>proveil 
January 17, 1835; it provided foi the construction of n road from Chicago to a point 
opposite ViiK«nnes. Bv the internal impro^-cmcnt ad of February 17, 1S37, a 
road was auihoriied to be constnictcd from Alton lo Trrrc Haute, by way of Shctby- 
ville, and another from Atton to Mount Carmel. by way of Salem, Marion County; 
but tbc act wai repealed before tbe roads were completed. The Cumberland road 
was comttructed only to \'aniJalia, Fa}'eite County. thou{[b the internal improve- 
ment art cootcmplated its c«ension to St. Louis. — En, 

** The Flench village is no doubt Porta^ d» Sioux. In 1799 Fnuida Loeuer, 
a resident of St. Chailu, viuted the place, which was tfaeo «o Indian scttlcmenl. 
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bluffs began to assume a singular aspect, as if the solid mass 
of limestone high up had been subjected to the excavation 
of rushing waters. The cli0s cle\ated themselves from the 
river's edge like a regular succession of enormous pillars, 
rendered more striking by their ashy hue. This giant 
colonnade — in some places exceeding an altitude of an 
hundred feet, and exhibiting In its facade the openings of 
several caves — extended along the stream until we reached 
Grafton," at the mouth of the Illinois; the calm, beautiful, 
ever-placid Illinois; beautiful now as on the day the enthu- 
siast voyageur first deemed it the pathway to a *' paradise 
upon earth." The moon was up, and her beams were rest- 
ing mellowly upon the landscape. Far away, even to the 
blue horizon, the mirror-surface of the stream unfolded its 
vistas to the eye; upon its bosom slumbered the bright 
islets, like spirits of the waters, from whose clear depths 
stood out the reflection of their forests, while to the left opened 
upon the view a glimpse of the " Mamelle Prairie," rolling 
its bright waves of verdure beneath the moonlight like a 
field of fairy land. For an hour we gazed upon this 
magnificent scene, and the bright [93] waves dashed in 
sparkles from our bow, retreating in lengthened wake behind 
us, until our steamer turned from the Mississippi, and 
wc were gliding along beneath the deep shadows of the 
forested Illinois. 
IUirt<fis River. 



' Pl«*sed with the loc&lion he rftumH to St- Cluirleh ftod tocutnl k grant ol tbe 
land from Don Cartoi Dcluult Delaasus, lieuicnnni-gavernor <>( Uii|>eT Louisiana, 
wpnind m colony from amon^ the French inhabitants of St. Charln and Si. Louis, 
Bod occupied the place the same autumn. — £d. 

* Grafton. Jmey County. Illinois, wai •cllted in 1831 by Jamra Mason, and 
named by him in honor of hit native place. It was laid out (i^jt) by Paria and 
Sarah Maaan, — Ed. 
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The deeds ct d»jr» of (rther feuat " 
OaaiAN. 
" Thou bcsuUful rivcrl Thy boaoin [s cmlm 

And oVr ih« loft l>rrr«-5 arr shrddinK thrir bslm; 
And Namv beholds hei (air imiuivs portmy'd. 
In tbc gtaasof thy boaum serenely diaplay'd." 

Bkkcal AsxVAt- 
" T*Ri nw an unc« sight." 

Burns. 

It is an idea which has more than once occurred to mc, 
while throwing together these hasty delineations of the beau- 
tiful scenes through which, for the past few weeks, I have 
been moving, that, by some, a disposition might be suspected 
to tinge every outline indiscriminately with the '* coleur tU 
rose." But as well might one talk of an exaggerated emo- 
tion of the sublime on the table-rock of Niagara, or amid 
the " snowy scalps ** of Alpine scenery, or of a mawkish 
sensibility to loveliness amid the purple glories of the 
" Campagna di Roma,*^ as of either^ or of both combined, 
in the noble " valley beyond the mountains." Nor is the 
interest experienced [94] by the traveller for many of the spots 
he passes confined to their scenic beauty. The associations 
of by-gone times are rife in the mind, and the traditionary 
legend of the events these scenes have witnessed yet lingers 
among the simple forest-sons. I have mentioned that re- 
markable range of cliffs commencing at Alton, and extend- 
ing, with but little interruption, along the left shore of the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Illinois. Through a deep, 
narrow ravine in these bluffs flows a small stream called the 
Piasa. The name is of aboriginal derivation, and, in the 
idiom of the Illini, denotes " Tki bird that devours men. " 
Near the mouth of this little stream rises a bold, precipitous 
bluff, and upon its smooth face, at an elevation seemingly 
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unattainable by human art, is graven the figure of an enor- 
mous bird with extended pinions. This bird was by the 
Indians called the " Piasaf hence the name of the stream. 
The tradition of the Piasa is said to be still extant, among 
the tribes of the Upper Mississippi, and is thus related:" 
" Many thousand moons before the arrival of the pale 
faces, when the great megalonyx and mastodon, whose bones 
are now thrown up, were still living in the land of the green 
prairies, there existed a bird of such dimensions that he 
could easily carry off in his talons a full-grown deer. Hav- 
ing obtained a taste of human flesh, from that time he would 
prey upon nothing else. He was as artful as he was power- 
ful; would dart suddenly and unexpectedly upon an Indian, 
bear him off to one of the caves in the bluff, and devour 
him. Hundreds of warriors attempted for years to destroy 
him, but without success. [95] Whole villages were depop- 
ulated, and consternation spread throughout all the tribes 
of the mini. At length Owatoga, a chief whose fame as a 
warrior extended even beyond the great lakes, separating 

"The niinoia Indl&iu (bom "lUInl," matoing "rocn") wrrc of AlKonquIan 
stock, and formerly Mxupicd the stnic Iq nhich ihcy gave the ntunr. Thr^ wire 
\oya\ to tfac Freatii durinK tbclr early witn, later iiidcd the EoKli^h, a.nd were with 
|KU dlfficutty subdued by the United Stales govcmnicnl, Scpaistc iiibca of the 
IHImJ^ lodtaru were the Crahokin, KuJraiikia, Michigami, Moingewcna, Peoria, 
ftod Taoavoa. 

On a high bttifr jtis( above Alton there was (ormrrljr to be seen a hugr painted 
im&ite lincwn amonjt the Indioni u the Piota Uird. To the nfttires It wu an 
objtct 0* much vcneiatiotiK and In lime many superalitioiis become connected there- 
with. Firtt dsKribed inihe younui/uf Father Jncquet Manfuelle (i67j)its urigjii 
was long a subject of speculation among early wrritcra. Traces of this strange 
painting could be seen until 1640 or 1^5, when thiry were entirely ohiilrntcd 
through qunrrying. See P. A. Amutroog, Tkt PUua or tht Devil among the In- 
iiam (Morntt, lUiooIs, 1S8;). 

Tbtt vnsioa of the tradition given by Flagg was probubly frum the {«n ol Juba 
RuNeQ, who in 1837 began editing at Grafton, Illinois, the Backajomttmaii, n local 
■ewspaper. Russell had in eSiq or iSio published in the AfuriiMfMiiftn artide 
mtitled " Venomous Worm," which won (or hun ronsid«rable repulalion. Rus- 
mD admitted that the venlaa wu largely imagioativei Dcvcrthclcss it had a wide 
diculation. — £0. 
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himself from the rest of his tribe, fasted in solitude for the 
space of a whole moon, and prayed to the Great Spirit, the 
Master of Life, thai he would protect his children from the 
Piasa. On the last night of his fast the Great Spirit ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and directed him to select twenty 
of his warriors, each armed with a bow and pointed arrows, 
and conceal ihcm in a designated spot. Near the place of 
their concealment another warrior was to stand in open view 
as a victim for the Piasa, which they must shoot the instant he 
pounced upon his prey. When the chief awoke in the morn- 
ing he thanked the Great Spirit, returned to his tribe, and told 
them his dream. The warriors were quickly selected and 
placed in ambush. Owaloga offered himself as the victim, 
willing Iodic for his tribe; and, placing himself in open view of 
the bluff, he soon saw the Piasa perched on the clifiF, eying 
his prey. Owaloga drew up his manly form to its utmost 
height; and, placing his feet firmly upon the earth, began 
to chant the death-song of a warrior: a moment after, the 
Piasa rose in the air, and, swift as a thunderbolt, darted 
down upon the chief. Scarcely had he reached his victim 
when every bow was sprung and every arrow was sped to 
the feather into his body. The Piasa uttered a wild, fear- 
ful scream, that resounded far over the opposite side of the 
river, and expired. Owaloga was safe. [g6] Not an arrow, 
not even the talons of the bird had touched him; for the 
Master of Life, in admiration of his noble deed, had held 
over him an invisible shield. In memory of this event, this 
image of the Piasa was engraved in the face of the bluflf." 
Such is the Indian tradition. True or false, the figure 
of the bird, with expanded wings, graven upon the surface 
of solid rock, is still to be seen at a height perfectly inacces- 
sible; and to this day no Indian glides beneath the spot in 
his canoe without discharging at this figure his gim. Con- 
nected with this tradition, as the spot to which the Piasa 
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conveyed his human \nctims, is one of those caves to which 
I have alluded. Another, near the mouth of the Illinois, 
situated about fifty feet from the water, and exceedingly 
difficult of access, is said to be crowded with human remains 
to the depth of many feet in the earth of the floor. The 
roof of the cavern is vaulted. It is about t«'enty-five feet 
in height, thirty in length, and in form is very irregular. 
There arc several other cavernous fissures among these cliSs 
not unworthy description. 

The morning's dawn found our steamer gJiding quietly 
along upon the bright waters of the Illinois. The surface 
of the stream was tranquil; not a ripple disturbed its slum- 
bers; it was currentless; the mighty mass of the Mississippi 
was swollen, and, acting as a dam across the mouth of its 
tributary, caused a back-water of an hundred miles. The 
waters of the Illinois were consequently stagnant, tepid, and 
by no means agreeable to the taste. There was present, 
also, a peculiarly bitter twang, [97] thought to be imparted 
by the roots of the trees and plants along its banks, which, 
when motionless, its waters steep ; under these circumstances, 
water is always provided from the Mississippi before enter- 
ing the mouth of the Illinois. But, whatever its qualities, 
this stream, to the eye, is one of the most beautiful that 
meanders the earth. As we glided onward upon its calm 
bosom, a graceful little fawn, standing upon the margin in 
the morning sunlight, was bending her large, lustrous eyes 
upon the delicate reflection of her form, mirrored in the 
stream; and, like the fabled Narcis-sus, so enamoured did 
she appear with the charm of her own loveliness, that our 
noisy approach seemed scarce to startle her; or perchance 
she was the pet of some neighbouring log-cabin. The 
Illinois is by many considered the " beUc rivUre " of the 
Western waters, and, in a commercial and agricultural Wew, 
is destined, doubtless, to occupy an important rank. Tonti, 
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the old French chronicler, speaks thus of it:" " The banks 
of that river are as charming to the eye as useful to life; 
the meadows, fruit-trees, and forests affording everything 
that is necessary for men and beasts." It traverses the 
entire length of one of the most fertile regions in the Union, 
and irrigates, by its tributary streams, half the breadth. Its 
channel is sufficiently deep for steamers of the larger class; 
its current is uniform, and the obstacles to its navigation 
are few, and may be easily removed. The chief of these is 
a narrow bar just below the town of Beardstown,'* stretch- 
ing like a wing-dam quite across to the western bank ; and 
any boat which may pass this bar [98] can at all times reach 
the port of the Rapids. Its length is about three hundred 
miles, and its narrowest part, opposite Peru, is about eighty 
yards in width. By means of a canal, uniting its waters 
with those of Lake Michigan, the internal navigation of the 
whole country from New- York to New-Orleans is designed 
to be completed. •• 

The banks of the Illinois are depressed and monotonous, 
liable at all seasons to inundation, and stretch away for 
miles to the bluffs in broad prairies, glimpses of whose lively 
emerald and silvery lakes, caught at intervals through the 
dark fringe of cypress skirting the stream, are very refresh- 
ing. The bottom lands upon either side, from one mile to 
five, are seldom elevated much above the ordinary surface 
of the stream, and are at every higher stage of water sub- 
merged to the depth of many feet, presenting the appear- 
ance of a stream rolling its tide through an ancient and 

"For a sketch of Tonty, kc KutuU's /cNrmiJ, in otu' valutnc xiii, p. 117, dow 
85.— Ed, 

** Bcardston«, Cass Counly, Illinois, nas laid out by Thomas Beard n.nd Enoch 
Maisb (1&37). Puring the Block Hawk War (iSja), it wss the priDciptl supply 
bsM fcir the Illinois »olunicera. — Ed. 

■• For sn accouDt of the lUinoia Csnal, s« Fllnt'i LetUts, In our vaIutth ix, 
p. (86^ aot« 93. — Ed. 
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gloomy forest, luxuriant in foliage and vast in extent. It 
is not surprising that all these regions should be subject to 
the \Tsitations of disease, when we look upon the miserable 
cabin of the woodcutter, reared upon the very verge of the 
water, surrounded on every side by swamps, and enveloped 
in their damp dews and the poisonous exhalations rising 
from the seething decomposition of the monstrous vege- 
tation around. The traveller wonders not at the sallow 
complexion, the withered features, and the fleshless, ague- 
racked limbs, which, as he passes, peep forth upon him 
from the luxuriant foliage of this region of sepulchres; hb 
only astonishment is, that in such an atmosphere the human 
constitution [99] can maintain vitality at all. And yet, 
never did the poet's dream image scenery more enchanting 
than is sometimes unfolded upon this beautiful stream. I 
loved, on a bright sunny morning, to linger hours away upon 
the lofty deck, as our steamer [thridded the green islets of 
the winding waters, and gaze upon the reflection of the 
blue sky flecked with cloudlets in tlie bluer wave beneath, 
and watch the startling splash of the glittering hsh, as, in 
exhilarated joyousness, he flung himself from its tranquil 
bosom, and then fell back again into its cool depths. 
Along the shore strode the bluebacked wader; the wild buck 
bounded to his thicket; the graceful buzzard — vulture of 
the West — soared majestically over the tree-tops, while the 
fitful chant of the fireman at his toil echoed and re-echoed 
through the recesses of the forests. 

Upon the left, in ascending the Illinois, lie the lands 
called the " MUitary Bounty Tract" reserved by Congress 
for distribution among the soldiers of the late war with 
Great Britain.*' It is comprehended within the peninsula 



** By xl of CongKM approTM! May 6> iSit, three tracts of Luwl, not eKc««<Ui^ 

on the whole nil mniicMi nata, were auihorfwd lo V surveyed niid used as a bounly 
for the soldirn engaged in the war begun with Great Brilain in that yeas. The 
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of the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers, about an hundred 
and seventy miles in length and sixty broad, embracing 
twelve ot the northwest counties of the state. This tract 
of country is said to be exceedingly fertile, abounding 
in beautiful prairies and lakes; but the delta or alluvial 
regions cannot but prove unhealthy. Its disposition for 
the purpose of military bounties has retarded its settlement 
behind that of any other quarter of the state; a very incon- 
siderable portion has been appropriated by the soldiers; 
most of the titles have [loo] long since departed, and the 
land has been disposed of past redemption for taxes. 
Much is a\so held by non-re^dents, who estimate it at an 
exorbitant value ; but large tracts can be obtained for a tri- 
fling consideration, the purchaser risking the title, and 
nuiny flourishing settlements are now springing up, espe- 
cially along the Mississippi. 

Near the southern extremity of the Military Tract, at a 
point where the river sweeps out a deep bend from its 
western bank, about fifty years since was situated the 
little French village of Cape au Gris, or Grindstone Point, 
so named from the neighbouring rocks. The French seem 
to have vied with the natives in rendering the " significa- 
tion " conformable to the " thing signified," in bestowing 
names upon their explorations in the West- The village 
of Cape au Gris was situated upon the bank of the river, 
and, so late as 1811, consisted of twenty or thirty families, 
who cultivated a " common field " of five hundred acres 
on the adjacent prairie, stretching across the peninsula 
towards the itississippi. At the commencement of the 

tract surveyed in lUitmis Territory comprchrndi^d the land lying between the Mu> 
tiuippt ±fiii Illioois rivers, extending scveti miles i1orl>i of Quiaqr, oa the former 
slream, and to the pfcsenl vitkg;e of Dc Puc, in sou(bea«teni Burcnn Covaiyy on 
Ihc latter: it embraced the present counties of Cidhoiin, Piki?, Adamt, Brown, 
Schuyler, Hancock, McUonoughK Fulton, Peoria, Stork, Knox, Wilttcd, Hendcr- 
MH. uid Ucrcci. and paiU of Ucary, Bureau, Putnam, and Uushati. — Ed. 
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late war they were driven away by the savages, and a 
small garrison from the cantonment of Belle Fontaine, 
at the c(mfluence, was subsequently stationed near the 
spot by General Wilkinson. A few years after the close 
of the war American emigration commenced. This is sup- 
posed to have been the site, also, of one of the forts erec- 
ted by La Salle on his second nsit to the West." 

As we ascended the Illinois, flourishing villages were con- 
stantly meeting the eye upon cither bank of the stream. 
Among these were the euphonious [loi] names of Monroe, 
Montezuma, Naples, and Havana! At Beardstown the 
rolling prairie is looked upon for the first time; it after- 
ward frequently recurs. As our steamer drew nigh to the 
renowned little city of Pckin, we beheld the bluffs lined 
with people of all sexes and sizes, watching our approach 
as we rounded up to the landing.** Some of our passengers, 
surprised at such a gathering together in such a decent, 
well-behaved little settlement as Pekin, sagely surmised the 
loss of a day from the calendar, and began to believe it the 
first instead of the last of the week, until reflection and 
observation induced the belief that other rites than those 
of religion had called the multitude together. Landing, 
streets, tavern, and groceries — which latter, be it spoken of 
the renowned Pekin, were like anything but '* angel's visits " 
in recurrence — all were s^varmed by a motley assemblage, 
seemingly intent upon d<nng nothing, and that, too. In the 

" CMp *u GrU wu a point of land an the Miuiuippl, in Calhoun County, IIU- 
Bols, juil above the nioulh of ih« IlUnoia. J. M. Pcdt, in his Gatettter el JUinoit 
(i8j7), from wliich Fkgg di^rivn hU luvnunt i>( thi« \>\ace. sayt that a MtUcmenI 
had b«CD foimcd there alwut forty ycurs curlier. The town of this namo ts now 
in Lincoln County, Missouri. There u do (oundatioD for the belief that La SaUc 
had crerUKl a tort here. — Ed. 

" Montgutneiy, on the right banli of lllinob River, In Pike County, wu bid 
out by an Alton Compitny, far n new landing. Naples ia a sniall vitlagc in Scott 
County. Havana, founded in 1S17. u the acat of justice for Maaon County, Pe- 
kin ia in Taaemll County. — Eo. 
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noisiest way. Hei^ a congregation of keen-visaged worthies 
were gathered around a locjuacious land-speculator, beneath 
the shadow of a sign-post, listening to an eloquent holding- 
forth upon the merits, relative and distinctive, of prairie 
land and bluff; there a cute-looking personage, with a twinkle 
of the eye and sanctimoniousness of phiz, was vending his 
wares by the token of a flaunting strip of red baize; while 
lusty viragoes, with infants at the breast, were battering 
their passage through the throng, crowing over a " bargain " 
on which the " cute " pedler had cleared not m<fre than cent, 
per cent. And then there were sober men and men not 
sober; Individuals half seas over and whole seas [102] over^ 
all in as merry trim as well might be; while, as a sort of 
presiding genius over the bacchanal, a worthy wag, tipsy 
as a satyr, in a long calico gown, was prancing through 
the multitude, with infinite importance, on the skeleton of 
an unhappy horse, which, between nicking and docking, 
a spavined limb and a spectral eye, looked the veri- 
table genius of misery. The cause of all this commotion 
appeared to be neither more nor less than a redoubted 
" monkey show," which had wound its way owr the 
mountains into the regions of the distant West, ar>d 
reared its dingy canvass upon the smooth sward of the 
prairie. It was a spectacle by no means to be slighted, 
and " divers came from afar " to behold its wonders. 

For nothing, perhaps, have foreign tourists in our country 
ridiculed us more justly than for that pomposity of nomen- 
clature which we have delighted to apply to the thousand 
and one towns and villages sprinkled over our maps and 
our land; instance whereof this same renowned represent- 
ative of the Celestial Empire concerning which I have been 
writing. Its brevity is its sole commendation; lor as to the 
taste or appropriateness of such a name for such a place, 
to say naught of the euphony, there's none. And then, 
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besides Pekin, there are Romes, and Troys, and Palmyras, 
and Belgrades, Londons and Liverpool, Babels and 
Babylons vnthout account, all rampant in the glories of 
log huts, with sturdy porkers forth issuing from their 
sties, by way, doubtless, of the sturdy knight -errants of 
yore caracoling from the sally-ports of their illustrious 
[103] namesakes. But why, in the name of all propri- 
ety, this everlasting plagiarizing of the Greek, Gothic, 
Gallic patronjTuics of the Old World, so utterly incon- 
gruoiLS as applied to the backwoods settlements of the 
New! If in very poverty of invention, or in the mea- 
gemess of our " land's language," we, as a people, feel 
ourselves unequal to the task — one, indeed, of no ordi- 
nary magnitude — of christening all the newborn villages 
of our land with melodious and appropriate appellations, 
may it not be advisable either to nominate certain worthy 
dictionarj'-makers for the undertaking, or else to retain the 
ancient Indian names? Why discard the smooth-flowing, 
expressive appellations bestowed by the injured aborigines 
upon the gliding streams and flowery plains of this land 
of their fathers, only to supersede them by affixes most 
foreign and absurd? " Is this proceeding just and honour- 
able" towards that unfortunate race ? Have we visited them 
with so many returns of kindness that this would overflow 
the cup of recompense ? Why tear away the last and only 
relic of the past yet lingering in our midst? Have we 
too many memorials of the olden time? Why disrobe the 
venerable antique of that cliissic drapery which alone can 
befit the severe nobility of its mien, only to deck it out in the 
starched and tawdry preciseness of a degenerate taste ? 
Illinois River. 
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" li b k goodly ilgM u see 
What Uearrn hath done for this delicious Undt 
Whu (niitB of (ragnnor bliuh on every \nt\ 
Whal goodly pruipccu o'er the hills espandl" 

" GooD-EVENiNO, SIT; a good-evening to yc, sir; pleased 
with our village, sir! " This was the frank and free salu- 
tation a genteel, fanner- looking personage, with a broad 
face, a broad- brimmed bat, and a broad-skirted coat, ad- 
dressed to me as 1 stood before the inn door at Peoria, 
looking out upon her beautiful lake. On learning, in 
reply to his inquiry, " Whence do ye come, stranger? " that 
my birth spot was north of the Potomac, he hailed me 
with hearty greeting and warm grasp as a brother. " I am 
a Yankee, sir; yes, sir, I am a genuine ctport of the old 
' Bay State.' Many years have gone since I left her 
soil; but I remember well the ' Mistress of the North,' 
with her green islands and blue waters. In my young 
days, sir, I wandered all over the six states, and I have 
not forgotten the valley of the Connecticut. I have seen 
the ' Emporium ' with her Neapolitan bay, and I have 
looked on the ' city of the monuments and fountains; ' 
but in all my joumeyings, stranger, I have not found a 
spot so pleasant as this little quiet Peoria of the Western 
wilderness! " Whether to smile in admiration [105] 
or to smile at the oddity of this singular compound 
ol truth and exaggeration, propounded, withal, in such 
grandiloquent style and language, I was at a loss; and 
so, just as e\'er)* prudent man would have acted under 
the circumstances, neUlier was done; and the quiet remark, 
" You arc an enthusiast, sir," was all that betrayed to the 
worthy man the emotions of the sublime and ridiculous of 
which he had been the unwitting cause. 
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But, truly, the little town with this soft Indian name is a 
beautiful place, as no one who has ever \'isited it has failed 
to remark. The incidents of its early history are fraught 
with the wild and romantic. The old village of Peoria was 
one of the earliest settlements of the French in the Missis- 
sippi Valley; and, many years before the memory of the 
present generation, it had been abandoned by its founders, 
a new village having been erected upon the present site, 
deemed less unhealthy than the former. The first house 
is said to have been built in new Peoria, or La ville de 
MaiiUt, as was its «^?m dt niqtte, about the year 1778; and 
the Mtuation was directly at the outlet of the lake, one 
mile and a half below the old settlement." Its inhabitants 
consisted chiefly of that wild, semi-savage race of Indian 
traders, hunters, trappers, voyageurs, couriers du bois, and 
half-breeds, which long formed the sole link of union 
between the northern lakes and the southwest. After 

" Peoria, now the tccond largest dty in IlUnoii, in iituBled ft hundred bikI 
sixty miles southwest of Chi-cago, on the went book and nctu' the outlet of Lake 
Peoria, an cxp&nslon of thr lllinoii River, lis site wu visited in 1680 by 1^ S&lle. 
Early in the eighteenth century n French settlement nus made a mile and a half 
lartbcr up, and named Pcoda (or the local ludlaa tilbc. French mbsiunariu were 
in this nrighborhoMl aseaily as l'073-74- I" ijSSor 1789 the lirst hnti»r was built 
on the preseni lite of Peoria anil by the cloie o( the century the inhabiianti a( the old 
town, because of Jla more hrAlthful location, moved to thr new village of Peoria, 
which at first wu called. La Ville de Matllet, in hunur of s French Canaiban who 
cominandcd a company »f voluntfms in thi- War of the Revolution. Later the 
name was chanacd to its fircsenl f.jrm. .At the nprninK of the War of 1811-15, 
the Frraeh inhabitants were charged with having aroused the Indfsm against the 
Americana in lUinois. Covtmor Ninian Ldwards ordered Thoniaa B. Craig, cap- 
tain of a company uf llUnnls mlUtIa, tu proceed up Ihe ItlLnois River and build a 
fort at Pcorin. Under (hepTet*w« that hi* nirnhnd been fited upon by the inhab- 
itants* when the former were peaceably iinssing in thdr boats, Craix burned half 
the town of Peoria in November, 1817. and transferred Ihe majority of the popu- 
Utioato below Alton. In the lollowing year, Fort Clark — named in bonor of 
Genenl George Rogers Clark ~ was erected by General Benjamin Howard on 
this site; but after the close of the war the fort was burned bf the Indians. Attn 
the ailaii of i8ti, Pcoda was not occupied, save occasi-onalty, until 1819. when 
il waa rebuilt by the Americans. The American Fur Company esublUhed a post 
there in 1814, See C BoUance. Hitiory e] Pt4>ria (f'coria, 1870), — En. 
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residing nearly half a century on this pleasant spot, in 
that happy haimony with their ferocious neighbours for 
which the early French were so remarkable, they were at 
length, in the [io6] autunui of 1812, exiled &om their 
ancient home by the militia of Illinois, on charge of 
conniving at Indian atrocities upron our people, a party 
having been fired on at night while anchored before the 
%*iUage in their boats. The villagers fled for refuge to their 
friends upon the Mississippi. In the autumn of the suc- 
ceeding year, General Howard," with 1400 men, ascended 
the Illinois ; a fortress was constructed at Peoria in twelve 
days from timber cut on the opposite side of the lake. 
It was named Fort Clarke, and was occupied by a detach- 
ment of United States' troops. In course of a few weeks 
the whole frontier was swept of hostile Indians. On the 
termination of hostilities with Great Britain the fort was 
abandoned, and soon after was burned by the Indians, 
though the ruins are yet to be seen. The present 
settlement was commenced by emigrants but a few years 
since, and has advanced with a rapidity scarcely par- 
alleled even in the West. GcographicEilly, it is the centre 
of the state, and may at some future day become its seat 
of government. It is the shire town of a county of the 
jame name; has a handsome courthouse of freestone; the 
neighbouring regions are fertile, and beds of bituminous 
coal arc found in the vicinity. These circumstances render 
this spot, than which few can boast a more eventful hbtory, 
one of the most eligible lotahs in the state for the emigrant. 
Its situation is indescribably beautiful, extending along 
the lake of the same name, the Indian name of which was 
Pinakthwee, for several miles from its outlet. This 

^ Benjamin UaW(tnl(r76o-i8i4)wiuc1cct»l to the sUtc Irp'ilalurr of Kentucky 
(tSeo), to Congress (1807-10); appoinied jfpvttaat ol Upgier Ijniisinna Tenilory 
(iSio). and in M&rch, iStj, brigadicr-f^ncral of tbc (Jnitu'l StJitcs army in com- 
mBod of the Sth militajy depanmcnL He died at St. Liouu. September, iSif.- — Ep. 
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water-sheet, which is little more than an expan^on of the 
stream of from one to three miles, stretches away for about 
twenty, and is divided near its middle by a contraction 
called the Narrows. Its waters are exceedingly limpid, 
gliding goitly over a pebbly bottom, and abounding in 6sh 
of fifty different species, from which an attempt for obtain- 
ing oil on a targe scale was commenced a few years since, 
but was abandoned without success. Some of the varieties 
of these fish are said to be rare and curious. Several speci- 
mens of a species called the " Alligator Garr " have been 
taken. The largest was about seven feet in length, a yard 
in circumference, and encased in armour of hornlike scales 
of quadrilateral form, impenetrable to a rifle-hall. The 
weight was several hundred pounds; the form and the teeth 
— of which there were several rows — similar to those of 
the shark, and, upon the whole, the creature seemed not a 
whit less formidable. Another singular variety found is the 
"spoonfish," about four feet in length, with a black skin, 
and an extension of the superior mandible for two feet, of 
a thin, flat, shovel-like form, used probably for digging its 
food. The more ordinary species, pike, perch, salmon, 
trout, buffalo, mullet, and catfish, abound in the lake, while 
the surface is covered with geese, ducks, gulls, a species of 
water turkey, and, not unfrcqucntly, swans and pelicans. 
Its bottom contains curious petrifactions and camelions of 
a rare quality. 

From the pebbly shore of the lake, 'gushing out with 
fountains of sparkling water along its whole extent, rises a 
rolling bank, upon which now stands most of the village. 
A short distance and you ascend a second eminence, and 
beyond this you reach [108] the bluffs, some of them an 
hundred feet in height, gracefully rounded, and correspond- 
ing with the meandering of the stream below. From the 
summit of these bluSs the prospect is uncommonly fine. 
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At their base is spread out a beautiful prairie, its tall grass- 
tops and bright-died flowerets nodding to the soft summer 
wind. Along its eastern border is extended a range of 
neat edifices, while lower down sleep the calm, clear waters 
(rf the lake, unruffled by a ripple, and reflecting from 
its placid bosom the stupendous vegetation of the wooded 
alluvion beyond. 

It was near the dose of a day of withering sultrlne-ss 
that wc reached Peoria. Passing the Kickapoo, or Red 
Bud Creek,** a swt^'p in the stream opened before the eye a 
panorama of that magnificent water-sheet of which I have 
spoken, so calm and motionless that its mirror surface 
seemed suspended in the golden mistiness of the summer 
atmosphere which floated over it. As we were approach- 
ing the village a few sweet notes of a bugle struck the ear; 
and in a few moments a lengthened troop of cavalry, wth 
baggage-cars and military paraphernalia, was beheld 
winding over a distant roll of the prairie, their arms 
glittering gayly in the horizontal beams of the sinking sun 
as the ranks appeared, were lost, reappeared, and then, by 
an inequality in the route, were concealed from the view. 
The steamer " Helen Mar " was lying at the landing as 
we rounded up, most terribly shattered by the collapsing 
of the fiue of one of her boilers a few days before in the 
vicinity. She had been .swept by the death-blast from one 
extremity [109] to the other, and everything was remaining 
Just as when the accident occurred, even to the pallets 
upon which had been stretched the mangled bodies, and 
the remedies applied for their relief. The disasters of 
steam have become, till of late, of such ordinary occurrence 
upon the waters of the West, that they have been thought 
of comparatively but little; yet in no aspect docs the angel of 

** Kklut))oo Creek rim in ?coru County, flows xoulheulerly and enten llli- 
nols Rivei two miles below Peorift. — Ed. 
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death perform his bidding more fearfully. Misery's own 
pencil can delineate no scene of horror more revolting; 
humanity knows no visitation more terrible! The atmos- 
phere of hell envelops the victim and sweeps him &x3m the 
earth! 

Happening casually to fall in with several gentlemen at 
the inn who chanced to have some acquaintance with the 
detachment of dragoons I have mentioned, 1 accepted with 
pleasure an invitation to accompany them on a ^nsit to the 
encampment a few miles from the town. The moon was 
up, and was flinging her silvery veil over the landscape when 
we reached the bivouac. It was a picturesque spot, a low 
prairic-boltom on the margin of the lake, beneath a range 
of wooded bluffs in the rear; and the little white tents 
sprinkled about upon the green shrubbery beneath the trees; 
the stacks of arms and military accoutrements piled up 
beneath or suspended from their branches; the dragoons 
around their tents, engaged in the culinary operations of 
the camp, or listlessly lolling upon the grass as the laugh 
and jest went free; the horses grazing among the thickets, 
while over the whole was resting the misty splendour of 
the moonlight, [no] made up a tout ensemble not unworthy 
the crayon of a Weir." The detachment was a small one, 
consisting of only one hundred men, under command of 

Captain S , on an excursion from Camp des Moines, 

at the lower rapids of the Mississippi, to Fort Howard, on 
Green Bay, partially occasioned by a rumour of Indian hos- 

•• RobMt Walter WciT( 1803-89), ailerwudying and painting in New York. Flor- 
tnoe {1804-15)1 &nd Rome (iHij-17}, opened a •tiidio' in New York, and b«<ani« 
U Uiodktc and later w-adnnidan of the National .^rademy of DrsiKn. lie was 
piofciaor of drawing in the Uniitrd States MilJlflry Academv at West foini Trum 
1833 lo 1S74. Weir is best known Ccr hit hiitoncot pointinK*, procnincot among 
whirh are " The Bowxl>ona' Lasi Manh," " landing of Hcndrit Hudwrn," "' In- 
dian Captives." and "Embarkation of the Pilgrims." He built and beautified 
the Church of Holy tonoccnis ai Highland Falls, Weat Poial. HI* two aoiUi Jobn 
Ferpison and Julian Alden, became noted an istg. — Ed. 
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tilitics threatened in that vicinity." They were a portion 
of several companies of the first regiment of dragoons, 
levied by Congress a few years since for the protection 
of the Western frontier, in place of the " Rangers," so styled, 
in whom that trust had pre\'iousIy reposed. They were all 
Americans, resolute-looking fellows enough, and originally 
rendezvoused at Jefferson Barracks. The design of such 
a corps is doubtless an excellent one; but military men tell 
us that some unpardonable omissions were made in the pro- 
visions of the bill reported by Congress in which the corps 
had its origin; for, according to the present regulations, 
all approximation to dtsciphne is precluded. Captain 

S received us leisurely reclining upon a buffalo-robe 

in his tent; and, in a brief interview, we found him pos- 

** By order o( the w»t dqurunenl (May 19, 1834), Liraieruint-Colonel S. W. 
Kcuny wu sent with companicft B, H, knd I of the irt United States dragooni to 
ealabliib a fori near the moutb of Dm Muines River. Ttvc [iicKnl \iK u( Mon- 
trose, Lk County, town, st thr hcaH of ihr lower t»pi<U of the MissiBsippt, iru 
duMcn. The bonncks being completed by Norciaber, 1634, they were occupied 
until tha spring of 183;, when the troops were trwuierred to Fort Leavenworth, 
KaQMU. 

As early as i;ji a FrtniJi lort (La Baye) had been erected at Green Bay, on 
the left bank of Fox River, s half league from its mooth. After suffering man/ 
vidMilude* durioR Ibc Foa war* it wiu later ilrenitthened, and when occupied by 
English uoops In i;6i, was re-named Fort Edward Augustus, After the cluae of 
the War of iSia-ij, the United Stales pivemm'Fiil determined to exerdse a real 
authority uvcr the furta on the upper Great I^ca, where, In spite of the provisioa 
of Jay's Treaty (t7i>4)> its power had been merely nominal. In 181 j John Dow- 
ye», the first United State* Indian osenl for the Green Bay diatiict, established a 
govcmnicnt trading post at Gnecci Bay, and made an Ineffectual attempt to con- 
trol the fur trade o( the region. The following year. Fort Howard, nameil in honor 
of General Benjamin Howard, was built on the site of th« old French fort- 
With the exception of iSao-xi, when the troops were transferred to Camp Smith, 
on the essi shore. Fort Howard was continuously occupied until 1841, when its 
garrison was ordered to Florida and Mcjiico. Later, from iRiQ to i8;i. It was 
occupied by Colonel Francis Lee and Lieuteniint-Cr«loncl B. L. E. Bonneville, and 
then permanentiy abandoned as « garrison, allltoogh a volunteer company was 
slatiuncd there for a short time during the War of Secession, Almost every trace 
of the old fort has been oblileralcd. Consult Witconsiti Historical CotUdions, svf, 
zvii; also WilUom L. tvans, " Military IJUtory of Green Bay," in Wbconein Hia- 
torfcal Society PriK*edingi. 1S99. pp. 118-146. — Ed. 
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sessed of all that gentlemanly nafveU which foreign trav- 
ellers would have us believe Is, in our country, confined 
to the profession of arms. The night-dews of the lowlands 
had for some hours been falling when we reached the vil- 
lage drenched with their damps. 

Much to our regret, the stage of water in the lUinois 
would not permit our boat to ascend the stream, as had been 
the intention, to Hennepin, some twenty miles above, and 
Ottawa, at the foot of the rapids." Nearly equidistaiit be- 
tween these [1 ti] Bourishing towns, upon the eastern bank of 
the Illinois, is situated that remarkable crag, termed by the 
early French "Lfii^w/jcr/' by the Indian traditions "Starved 
Rock," and by the present dwellers in its vicinity, as well as 
by Schoolcraft and the maps, "Rockjort," It is a tall cliff, 
composed of alternate strata of lime and sandstone, about 
two hundred and fifty feet in height by report, and one 
hundred and thirty-four by actual mea^^urement. Its base 
is swept by the current, and it is perfectly precipitous upon 
three sides. The fourth side, by which alone it is accessi- 
ble, is connected with the neighbouring range of bluffs by 
a natural causeway, which can be ascended only by a diffi- 
cult and tortuous path. The summit of the crag is clothed 
with soil to the depth of several feet, sufficient to sustain a 
growth of stunted cedars. It is about one hundred feet in 
diameter, and comprises nearly an acre of level land. The 
name of " Starved Rock " was obtained by this inaccessible 
battlement from a legend of Indian tradition, an outline 
of which may be found in Flint's work upon the Western 
Valley, and an interesting story wTought from its incidents 
in Hall's " Border Tales." A band of the lUini having as- 
sassinated Pontiac, the Ottoway chieftain, in 1767, the tribe 

** Ucitncpin, on the cut bank of the IlUaws Rivct, was laid out ui 1831 and 
Bade tbc scat of jiulicr fnr Pumnm County. 

Ottawa, the county aeat of La Salle, wu laid ofl by the tanal commiaiionen 
(1830) at the iunction of Ok Fox and lUinou rivcra. — Ed. 
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of the Pottawattamics made war upon them. The lUini, 
being defeated, fled for refuge to this rock, which a little 
labour soon rendered inaccessible to all the assaults of their 
enemy. At this crisis, after repeated repulse, the besiegers 
determined to reduce the hold by iUtrvaiion, as the only 
method remaining. The tradition of this siege affords, per- 
ha.ps, [i 12] as striking an illustration of Indian character as 
is furnished by our annals of the unfortunate race. Food 
in some con^'derablc quantity had been provided by the 
besieged ; but when, parched by thirst, they attempted during 
the night to procure water from the cool stream rushing be- 
low them by n>eans of ropes of bark, the enemy detected 
the dcagn, and their vessels were cut off by a guard in 
canoes. The last resource was defeated; every stratagem 
discovered; hope was extinguished; the unutterable tortures 
of thirst were upon them; a terrific death in anticipation; 
yet they yielded not; the speedier torments of the stake and 
a triumph to their foes was the alleraative. And so they 
perished — all, with a soh'tary exception — a woman, who 
was adopted by the hostile tnbe, and was h'ving not half 
a century since. For years the summit of this old cliff was 
whitened by the bones of the \'ictims; and quantities of 
remains, as well as arrow-heads and domestic utensils, are 
at the present day exhumed. Shells are also found, but 
their whence and wherefore are not easily determined. At 
the cmly accessible point there is said to be an appearance 
of an intrenchment and rampart. A glorious \new of the 
Illinois, which, forming a curve, laves more than half of the 
column's base, is obtained from the summit. An ancient 
post of the French is believed to have once stood here.** 



"Flif^s deia t | Hi oo ol thb noted Uufl b aavme. After rarefuJ inveAq{k- 
tioWL Fnadt PlftOBta, llie UMnUa, wu coavlBCcd t)ui U Racktr or Starved 
Rock U tbe su of Pod Sc Louis, cRcKd by L« SbUc in December, 168}. On 
hit dcpuniTc in tbc auiiunn of t6Sj. L« SaUc \ett the post in coounaad a( Us 
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Brightly were the moonbeams streaming over the blue 
lake Pinatahwcc aa our steamer glided from its waters. Near 
midnight, as we swept past Pekin, we were roused from our 
slumbers by the plaintive [113] notes of the "German Hymn," 
which mellowly came stealing from distance over the waters; 
and we almost pardoned the " Menagerie " its multifold 
transgressions because of that touching air. There is a 
chord in almost every bosom, however rough and unhar- 
monious its ordinary emotions, which fails not to vibrate 
beneath the gentle influences of " sweet sounds." From 
this, a.s from the strings of the windharp, a zephyr 
may elicit a melody of feeling which the storm could 
never have awakened. There are seasons, loo, when the 
nerves and fibres of the system, reposing in quietness, 
are most e-xquisJtely attempered to the mysterious influences 
and the delicate breathings of harmony; and such a season 
is that calm, holy hour, when deep sleep hath descended 
upon man, and his unquiet pulsings have for an interval 
ceased their fevered beat. To be awakened then by mu- 
sic's cadence has upon us an effect unearthly ! It calls forth 
from their depths the richest emotions of the heart. The 
moonhght serenade! Ah, its wild witchery has told upon 
the romance of many a young bosom ! If you have a mis- 
tress, and you would woo her noi vainly, woo her ihusi 
1 remember me, when once a resident of the courtly city of 



lirutcnant. Hcnii dc Tomy. wbo wuaoon succeeded by DcBaugu. IniOooTonty 
and La ForHt were gnaud ihe proprielorthip o\ th« itmajthold. but in 1 701 it wu 
abutdoDcd by royal order. By 1718(1 was again occupied by the Ficncti, although 
when Father Chtu-levuii |Hu»ed three yean later. It mm once mare deserted. The 
tradition which gave ri»c k> the name Starved Rock waa well known; ace Ta/ci 
eilht Sofrfrr (Philnilrlphiit, i8j4); Osraan Eaton. .^InnW Rock, a H isl«rictU Slittck 
(Ottawa. lUinoit, 1S95): and Frands Parkman, La Salie anJ tlu Diitavtry o/ Ik* 
Crt^ Wtti (Bttfton, 1&69). 

FoQtiac was aamtf natcd in 1 76Q InMcad of 1767. For accounts oT the Ottawa 
and PoUwotfeini, «e« Cmghan't Joitmait, innurvaltunei, p. 76. note 37, and p. tij, 
note 84, respcctivety. — Ed. 
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-, to have been awakened one morning long before the 



I 



dawTi by a strain of distant music, which, swelling and ris- 
ing upon the still night-air, came floating h'ke a spirit through 
the open windows and long galleries of Che building. I 
arose; all was calm, and silent, and deserted through the 
dim, lengthened streets of the city. Not a light gleamed 
from a casement; not a [114] footfall echoed from the pave- 
ment; not a breath broke the stillness save the crowing of 
the far-ofr cock proclaiming the mom, and the low rumble 
of the marketman's wagon; and then, swelling upon the 
night-wind, fitfully came up that beautiful gush of melody, 
wave upon wave, surge after surge, billow up<Hi billow, wind- 
ing itself into the innermost cells of the soul! 

" Oh, il camr o'vr mj «u- like the •weet South, 
Tb>t breuhn upon a bank or violets, 
SiMOng and giving odour." 

lUinois River. 



XI 

" You -will eicuK me U I do not ■triolj confine rayscU to namtion, but oow 
uid th«n interpOM Buch n/Uetiaiu u may oSct while I Am writing." — Nswtom. 

" Each mu » pant hmp of mnuldering cUy; 

There slept the vnuTiar«, iramen, (rienda, and tot»i 
Then, ude by side, the rival chiefuins lay, 

And mighty tribea swept from the lace of day." 
' FLOn. 

More than three weeks ago I found myself, one bright 
morning at sunrise, before the city of St. Louis on descend- 
ing the Illinois; and in that venerable little city have I ever 
since been a dweller. A series of those vexatious delays* 
ever occurring to balk the designs of the tourist, have de- 
tained me longer than could have been anticipated. Not 
the [115] most inconsiderable of these preventives to loco- 
motion in this bustling, swapping, chaffering little ci^, 
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strange as it may seem, has been the difficulty of procuring, 
at a conscionable outlay of dollars and cents, a suitable 
steed for a protracted jaunt. But, thanks to the ci^'ility 
or selfism of a friend, this difficulty is at an end, and I have 
at length succeeded in securing the reversion of a tough, 
spirited little bay, which, by considerate usage and boun- 
tiful foddering, may scn'C to bear mc, with the requisite 
quantum of speed and safety, over the prairies. A few 
days, therefore, when the last touch of accUmaiicn shall 
have taken its leave, and " I'm over the border and awa'." 
The city of San' Louis, now hoarj' with a century's years, 
was one of those early settlements planted by the Canadian 
French up and down the great valley, from the Northern 
Lakes to the Gulf, while the English colonists of Plymouth 
and Jamestown were ivringing out a wretched subsistence 
along the sterile shores of the Atlantic, wearied out by 
constant warfare with the thirty Indian tribes within their 
borders. Attracted by the beauty of the country, the fer- 
tility of its soil, the boundless variety of its products, 
the exhausdess mineral treasures beneath its surface, and 
the facility of the trade in the furs of the Northwest, a 
6ood of Canadian emigration opened southward after the 
discoveries of La Salle, and the little villages of Cahokia, 
Kaskaskia, Prairie du Po, Prairie du Rocher, St. Phillipe, 
St. Ferdinand, Peoria, Fort Chartres, Vuide Poche, Petites 
Cotes, now St. Charles, Pain Court, now St. Louis, and 
others, successively sprang up in [116] the howling waste. 
Over nearly all this territory have the Gaul, the Spaniard, 
the Briton, and the Anglo-American held rule, and a 
dash of the national idiosyncrasy of each may be detected. 
Especially true is this of St. Louis. There b an anti- 
quated, venerable air about its narrow streets and the 
ungainly edifices of one portion of it; the steep-roofed 
stone cottage of the Frenchman, and the tall stuccoed- 
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dwelling of the Don, not often beheld. A meHowtng 
touch of time, which few American cities can boast, has 
passed over it, rendering it a spot of peculiar interest to 
one with the slightest spirit of the antiquary, in a country 
where all else is new. The modem section of the city, with 
its regular streets and lofty* ediiices, which, within the past 
fifteen years, has arisen under the active hand of the north* 
em emigrant, presents a striking contrast to the old. 

The site of St. Louis is elevated and salubrious, Ijong 
for some miles along the Mississippi upon two broad pla- 
teaux or steppes swelling up gently from the water's edge. 
Along the first of these, based upon an cxhaustlcss bed of 
limestone, which furnishes material for building, are situ- 
ated the lower and central portions of the city, while that 
above sweeps away in an extensive prairie of stunted black- 
jack oaks to the west. The latter section is already laid out 
mto streets and building-lots; elegant structures are rapidly 
going up, and, at no distant day, this is destined to become 
the most courtly and beautiful portion of the city. It is at 
a pleasant remove from the dust and bustle of the landing, 
[117] while its elevation affords a fine view of the harbour 
and opposite shore. Yet, with all its improvements of the 
past few years, St. Louis remains emphatically " a little 
French city." There is about it a cheerful village air, a 
certain rus in rube, to which the grenadier precisencss of 
most of our dties is the antipodes. There are but few of 
those endless, rectilinear avenues, cutting each other into 
broad squares of lofty granite blocks, so characteristic of 
the older cities of the North and East, or of those cities of 
tramontane origin so rapidly rising within the boundaries 
of the valley. There yet remains much in St. Louts 
to remind one of its village days; and a stem cschewal 
of mathematical, angular exactitude is everywhere be- 
held. Until within a few years there was no such thing 
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as a row of houses; all were disjoined and at a considerable 
distance from each other; and every edifice, however central, 
could boast its humble stoop, its front-door plat, bedecked 
with shrubbery and flowers, and protected from the inroads 
of intruding man or beast by its own tall stoccade. AU 
this is now confined to the southern or French section of 
the city; a right Rip Van Winkle- looking region, where each 
little steep-roofed cottage yet presents its broad piazza, and 
the cosey settee before the door beneath the tree shade, with 
the fleshy old burghers soberly luxuriating on an evening 
pipe, their dark-eyed, brunette daughters at their side. 
There is a delightful air of " old-fashioned comfortableness " 
in all this, that reminds us of nothing we have seen in our 
own country, but much of the antiquated villages of which 
we have [118] been told in the land beyond the waters. 
Among those remnants of a former generation which arc 
yet to be seen in St. Louis are the venerable mansions of 
Auguste and Pierre Chouteau, who were among the found- 
ers of the dty.'" These extensive mansions stand upon 
the principal street, and originally occupied, with their 
grounds, each of them an entire square, enclosed by lofty 
walls of heavy masonry, with loopholes and watch-towers 
for defence. The march of improvement has encroached 
upon the premises of these ancient editices somewhat; yet 
they are still inhabited by the posterity of their builders, 
and remain, with their massive walls of stone, monuments 
of an earlier era. 

The site upon which stands St I.^uis was selected in 
1763 by M. Laclede, a partner of a mercantile association 
at New-Orleans, to whom D'Abbadie, Director-general of 
the pro\'ince of Louisiana, had granted the exclusive privi- 
lege of the commerce in furs and peltries with the Indian 

"*Por a biopipltlcal akctth of Picnr and Auguste Chouteau, the ddcrii mc 
Junes's Lffnft ExfeditUm, in ovt volume cvi, p. 175, note 117.— Eo. 
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tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. By 
the treaty of that year France had ceded all her possessions 
east of the Mississippi to Great Britain, and there was on 
the western shore only the small tillage of Ste. Genevieve. 
Tliis was subsequently deemed too distant from the mouth 
of the Mississippi to be a suitable dep6t and post for the 
fur-trade; and Laclede, having surveyed all the neighbour- 
ing region, fixed upon the spot where SL Lxiuls now stands 
as a more eligible site. Whether this site was selected by 
the flight of birds, by consultation of the entrails of beasts, 
or the voice of an oracle; whether by accident [119] or de- 
sign, tradition averreth not. Yet sure is it, that under the 
concurrence of all these omens, a more favourable selection 
could not have been niade than this has proved. It is re- 
Idled, however, that when the founder of the city first planted 
foot upon the shore, the imprint of a human foot, naked 
and of gigantic dimensions, was found cnstamped upon the 
solid limestone rock, and continued in regular succession 
as if of a man advancing from the water's edge to the pla- 
teau above."" By a more superstitious age this circum- 

■" Thr imprint of ■ humiin fool Is yet tc be K*a in tlic liniutuoe oi the shore 
wkA Ear frooi the landing al St- Louis- 

With irfcrcDcr to ihr human fml^ints in ihe rack at Si. Lintu, I have tpvcn ihc 
local tTftdition. Schoolcnfi'i deUiled dcvriplion^ whirh IsiibjaiD, variei fiom 
thb Bomcwhal. The print of n buman foot i« Mid to have been discovered aba 
in ihc limDtliine at Hemulaneum. Morac. in his Unrvericl fSfograpky. tells us of 
tbc MCki of no army of men and horsf^s on a rertain mountain in the State of 
XenneaMe, fitly named the EntJuinlcd Muuntain. 

" Before leaving Hnrmony, our nitenilon was poninilarly directed lo a tabular 
Btaasoflimcatone, containing two appaiept prints or imprwaloHS at the naked human 
foot. This stone was carefully preserved In an open area, upon the pmnises of 
Mr. Rnppe. Iiy whom it had previously been conveyed from the banks o( the Mis- 
sissippi, at St- LMui». TV imprcwions are, to all appearance, those of a man 
slandiitK in on crrrc iMKitiire, iriih the left foot a little advanced and the heelis drawn 
in. The distance betwe*n the heels, by accurate inca.»ufemcnt,. is six and a quirter 
inches, and between the cxUrmitics of the toes thirteen and a half. But, by a clone 
inspection, it will be perceived that these are not the impressions of feet accustomed 
to the F.timpean shoe; the toes being; much spread, a.n.d the foot Battened in the 
mancuT that ia obecntd in persona unaccustomed to liic close shoe. The proba- 
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stance would have been deemed an omen, and, as such, 
commemorated in the chronicles of the city. On the 15th 
of Fcbniary, 1764, Colonel Augustc Chouteau, with a num- 
ber of persons from Ste. Genevieve, Cahokia, and Fort 
Cbartres, arrived at the spot, and commenced a settlement 
by felling a splendid grove of forest-trees which then reared 
itself upon the bank, and erecting a building where the 



bilily, ihcrcroR, of thdi bavicj been imparted b^ tonoc individiul of « ncc ol men 
who were urangers to the an of taflolng ikiiu. and at a period much anterior to 
IhAt to which any traditinna of the pir««enl race of tiuliant rciti:h«'«, drrivcs addi- 
tional weight fram thi's peculiar shape of the feel . 

" In other mprtia, the impTrssJcins are strikingly luiural, pshibiting the mut- 
cvlar marks li the foot with gteat precision and (oithlulncM to nature. This dr- 
cumstancc weakeiu vrry much the atippoiltion thai they may, postibly, be speci- 
mcrM of aniique sculpture, t-iecuted by any (nrtncr mre at men inhahiting thu 
continent. Ndlhcr hiaiury nor tiaditiun biu pceitcrvcd ibc aligbtcst InicKS of such a 
people. For il muKt be lecollet'tcd that, at yet, we have noevidrnre iha.t the peopk 
who erected «ur stnpendoui Wettem tumuli poaaeued any knowledge ol moaonry, 
tar less of sculpture, or that they had even invented a chisel, a knife, or on aK 
other than those of porphyry. hotniUna. or obsidian. 

" The average length of ihc liuinua foot in tht male subject may, perhaps, be 
assumed nl ten inrhrs. The tenglh of each foot, in our subject, is ten and a quarter 
incfcea; the breadth, taken acroaa the loea, at ri^ht angles (o the former line, four 
inches: but tlic grealcsi spread of the Iocs is lour and a lialf imhca, whJcii dimin- 
ishes to tWD and a half at the heel. Directly liefore the prints, and approaching 
within a lew inthes of the left foot, is a weL-impreued and deep mark, having 
aomc resemblance to n scroll, wbosc greatest length is two fcrt seven inches, and 
greatest breadth twelve and a half inches. 

"The rock containing ihcw intcirsting tmpreutons ia a compact limestone of 
a grajish-blue colour, II was originally quarried on the left bank of the Mla>l>- 
sippi at St. L«u)ft, and it a part of the exUniive range ol calcanou* rocks upon 
which that town b built. It cuniaios very perfect remains ol the enerinite, cchinite, 
and some other fnwil speciea. The rock b firm and well ronsolidated, as much 
so as any part of the stmeum. A spedmen of this rock, now before us, has a dc 
dde^y iparry texture, and embrace* a maaa of black blende. This rock la ex- 
tensively uaed aa a building materia! at St. LauIr. On parting with its earhonic 
acid and water, it becomes beautifully white, yielding an excellent tiuick-Ume. 
Foundations of private dwellings at St. Louis, and the military works erected by the 
French and Spaniards from this material aixty yean ago, uk still as solid and 
unbraken as when first laid. Wc cite these facts ai cvindng the compactncu and 
durability of the utonc — points which must essentially affret any eonclusions, to 
be drawn from the prints we have mentioned, and upon which, therefore, wc are 
*oUcil»ua to express our decided opinion."— Flagc. 
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market-house now stands. The town was thco laid off, 
and named in honour of Louis XV., the reigning monarch 
of France, though the settlers were desirous of giving it the 
name of its founder: to this Laclede would not consent. 
He died at the post of Arkansas in 1778; Colonel Chouteau 
followed him in the month of February of 1829, just axty- 
four years from the founding of the city. He had been a 
constant readent, had seen the spot merge from the wil- 
derness, and had become one of its most opulent citizens. 
For many years St. Louis was called " Pain [120] Court'* 
from the scarcity of provisions, which circumstance at one 
period almost induced the settlers to abandon their design. 
In 1765 Fort Chartres was delivered to Great Britain, and 
the commandant, St, Ange, with his troops, only twenty- 
two in number, proceeded to St. Louis; and assuming the 
government, the place was ever after considered the cap- 
ital of the province.'** Under the administration of St. Ange, 
which is said to have been mild and patriarchal, the common 
fi^ was laid open, and each settler became a cultivator of 
the soil. This field comprised several thousand acres, lying 
upon the second steppe mentioned, and has recently been 
divided into lots and sold to the highest bidder. Three 
years after the arrival of St. Ange, Spanish troops under 
command of Don Rious took possession of the province 
agreeable to treaty;"" but, owing to the dissatisfaction of 
the inhabitants, no official authoritj* was exercised until 1 770. 
Thirty years afterward the province was retroceded to France, 

"^ For the history «f Fort dtutnt, kc A. Mkh&ux's Travalt, in our volame 
iij, p. 71. note 13b. 

For A biognphiral sketch of St. An^, sm CToghftn'i Jourtuh, in our volume i. 
p. 138, no-Xe 109.*- Ed. 

*" Al the clo«c of 1767 Captain Frtnmco Rios u^vcd at St. Lodi In punu- 
tnat of «n order c/ D'Ullo«, governor of Louisiana. The followinj; year he Iwiill 
Fort PtinM Charles, and although bX 6rtt coldly irceiveil, won the respect of the 
inh.ibiunls by hi» tact and good ju'djcment. After the eipuUion of D'Ulloa in 
the revolution of 17O8, Rioa returned vrith his Boldicra to New Orleans. — Ed. 
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and boca that natim to the United States. In the spring 
Lof 1 778 an attack was made upm the village by a large body 
of the noFthcm Indians, at tbe uutigation of the En^^ish. 
They were repulsed with a loss of about twenty of the set- 
I Hers, and the year was comnienKHated as "Vannee du grand 
coup."*** In the spring of 1785, tbe Mississippi rose thirty 
feel above the highest water-matk previously knon-n. and 
the American Bottcnn was inundated. This year was re- 
membered as " Vannee des gratuUs eaux," 

At that period commerce with Nem-Orieans, for [lai] 
the purpose of obtaining merchandise for the fur trade, was 
carried on excluavely by keel-boats and barges, which in 
the spring started upon their voj-age of more than a thou- 
sand miles, and in the fall of the year slowly returned against 
the currcnL This mode of transportation was expensive, 
tedious, and unsafe; and it was rendered yet more haz- 
ardous from the murders and robberies of a large band 
of frec-booters, under two chiefs, Culburt and Magilbray, 
who stationed themselves at a place called Cotton Wood 
Creek, on the Mississippi, and captured the ascending 
boats. This band was dispersed by a little fleet of ten 
barges, which, armed with swivels, ascended the river in 
company. This year was remembered as "L'antKe des 
laieaux." '* All the inconvenience of this method of trans- 

'" spun ntKKcded Louuikiu to Fnocc by Lhc tmty of Sad Uckfouo (Octo- 
ber I, itoa). Tbe latter tmufcned (be lemtory to tbe United States bj the 
treaty tigned at Paris, A^ril 3a, 1803. 

The Attack OD Sl Louia mcstioiwd br Flacg, occurred Majr a6, 17S0. Th* 
expedition, cooipcacd of Chippewa. Winncbaga, Sioux, and other Indian tribea, 
villi a Canadiaa contingent numbering about teven hundred and filty, itaited froin 
**"^— ■ Sec R. G. Tbwaitca, Frtna in America (Ncv York and LondoDi 
190$), p. ago; and " Papcra irom Canadian AicM«e&" Wittonsi* UiUoricat CaJ- 
IctfiMu, xi, pp. »S>-iS7-— KO- 

'* Dangemut passes on the Misticuppi were rendered doubly perilau* to early 
navigator* Vy the prcaence ot banda of rofebria- An Jacjilrai occurred early in 
■787. vfaich led to a virtual enermination of these nuuauders. While ascending 
tbr rivvr, Beaiudiel , a wealthy mcidianl of New Orleans, waa attacked near Cotton 
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portation continued to be experienced until the introduc- 
tion of steam upon the Western waters; and the first boat 
of this kind which made its appearance at the port of St. 
Louis was the " General Pike," in 1814. This boat was 
commanded by Captain Jacob Reed, and, at the time of 
its arrival, a large body of a neighbouring Indian tribe 
chanced to have an encampment in the suburbs of the city. 
Their astonishment, and even terror, at first sight of the evo- 
lutions of the steamer, are said to have been indescribable. 
The)' viewed it as nothing less than a living thing; a mon- 
ster of tremendous power, commissioned by the " Great 
Spirit " for their extermination, and their humiliation was 
proportional to their terror. Great opposition was raised 
against steamers by the boatmen, some thousands of whom, 
by their introduction, would [122] be thrown out of employ- 
ment; but this feeling gradually passed away, and now ves- 
sels propelled by steam perform in a few days a voyage 
which formerly required as many months. A trip to the city, 
as New-Orleans, par exctUence, was styled, then demanded 
weeks of prior preparation, and a man put his house and 
household in order before setting out: now it is an ordi- 
nary jaunt of pleasure. The same dislike manifested by the 
old French hahUans to the introduction of the steamer or 
smoke-booif " bateau ^ vapeur," as they termed it, has be- 
trayed itself at ever>' advance of modern improvement. 
Erected, as St. Louis was, with no design of a city, its houses 

Wood Creek by the Culben and M«glUuiy frccbootm- Aflet being captured, ttic 
merdunU made good! their Mcap« thraugh the auategiy of u negra. killnl Rinny al 
their caiitofs, and rcturacd to New OxLcajks Co rcpon the sutc of aSain. The 
following re«r (txSS) the Bovernnr ixiued *. procUmatiiin fmbiddinK btwta to pro- 
ceed singly to St. Louis, Aecordingly a Seel of ten boats asoended and destroyed 
the tair al Cotton Wood CireV, ibc reiiiMninK mbbet» hnvinjt Hcd at ihdr ap- 
proach. This bloodlws i-ictofy marks the tloae of the freebooting period. The 
JKAI wa> afterwuvis known in looi annaU aa L-'Aittttt dtt dix BaleaHX. So* 
L. V. Rraveo, Saini Lamis (Si. Loun, 1875)1 PP- "1 "' ""^ Scharf, Si. Lauia, ti, 
p. 1 09 J. — Ed. 
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were originally huddled together with a view to nothing but 
convenience; and its streets were laid out too narrow and 
too incgular for the bustle and throng of mercantile oper- 
ations. In endeavouring to correct this early error, by re- 
moving a few of the old houses and projecting balconies, 
great opposition has been encountered. Some d^ee of 
uniformity in the three principal streets parallel to the river 
has, howe\-er, by this method been attained. Water-street 
is well built up with a series of lofty limestone warehouses; 
but an irretrievable error has been committed in arranging 
them at so short a distance from the water. On some ac- 
counts this proximity to the river may be convenient; but 
for the sake of a broad arena for commerce; for the sake of 
a fresh and salubrious circulation of air from the water; 
for the sake of scenic beauty, or a noble promenade for 
pleasure, there should have been no encroachment upon 
the precincts [133] of the " eternal river." In view of the 
miserable f>hn of St, Louis, if it may claim anything of 
the kind, and the irregular manner and singular taste with 
which it has been built, the regret has more than once been 
expressed, that, like Detroit,"" a conOagration had not 
swept it in its earlier days, and given place to an arrange- 
ment at once more consistent with elegance and conven- 
ience. 

From the river bank to the elevated ground sweeping off 
in the rear of the city to the west is a distance of several 
hundred yards, and the height above the level of the 
water cannot be far from an hundred feet. The ascent is 
easy, however, and a noble view is obtained, from the cupola 
of the courthouse on its summit, of the Mississippi and the 



■•In iBoj. — Flaog. 

Commml ^y Ed. Every bouse mv« one was deMrayed by brc on June il, 1805. 
Tbc mcniory ot ihc diaaitcr 19 [imcrvtil In the molto o( the picacni seal of the 
citjr: Rttti»pt Citeribui (she oxises from tbe iuhe«}. 
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city below, of the broad American Bottom, with its UufiTs 
in the distance, and a beautiful extent of natural scenery in 
the rear. AJong the brow of this eminence once stood a 
line of military works, erected for the defence of the old 
town in 1780 by Don Francois de Cruzat, lieutenant gov- 
ernor " di tc partie occiderUak des Illinois,'' as the ancient 
chronicles stj'Ie the region west of the Mississippi.'" These 
fortifications consisted of several circular towers of stone, 
fOTty feet in diameter and half as many in altitude, planted 
at inten*als in a line of stoccade, besides a small fort, em- 
bracing four demilunes and a parapet of mason-work. For 
many years these old works were in a dismantled and de- 
serted state, excepting the fort, in one building of which 
was held [124] the court, and another superseded the 
necessity of a prison. Almost every vestige is now swept 
away. The great earthquakes of 1811 essentially assisted 
in toppling the old ruins to the ground. The whole city 
was powerfully shaken, and has since been subject to 
occasional shocks.'"* 

It is in the northern suburbs of the city that are to be 
seen those singular ancient mounds for which St. Louis is 
so celebrated; and which, with others in the vicinity, form, 
as it were, a connecting link between those of the north, 
commencing in the lake counties of Western New- York, and 
those of the south, extending deep within (he boundaries 

'** Limtcnuit-Coloncl Fr&ndaco Cmut, who ncooeded (May. 177s) CapUln 
Don Pntrn Pieman, the fint 1 Scute n«n.I-s<>vc mar of Upper L<itu*iana. followed t'be 
Ubrral policy of hia predccvMor And was highly eRwmed bjr his people, Ht w&s 
follomt] In 1 778 by Captun rrmBndp dc Lcyba, who wu ta,i\y Ucldng in \»<X and 
political abiUiy: lie W!Li dlipUt.^ fi>r jncump«cency &ft«r the Indian made tA Mxy 
■6, 1780. Cnuuit wu rcappoiniRd in Scpicmbrr and Kcrvcd until November, 1787. 
One uf the fint »<A» »f his second odminuiration was (o direct Auguatc Chouteau 
lo make pUiu for the fortiliic&tifln of St. Louis; aw note 76, amU. — Ed. 

'•* One, which occurrrd durinit ih,c summrr of the proeni year, wm cMcn*i»cly 
Ich. In the viclniiv of IUji (oni&cation, 10 the louth, wu an «xtaniive burial- 
KTOunil; and many of its slumbering tenants, in the grading of streets and em- 
vatlng of ceUan, have been tbiowa up lo Lhe light of lei a century'a sleep. — Flago. 
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of \fexico, forming an unbroken line from one ertremity 
of the great valley to the other. Their position at St. Louis 
is, as usual, a commanding one, upon the second bank, of 
which I have spoken, and looking proudly down upon the 
Mississippi, along which the line is parallel. They stand 
isolated, or distinct from each other, in groups; and the 
outline is generally that of a rectangular pyramid, truncated 
neariy one half. The first collection originally consisted 
of ten tumuli, arranged as three sides of a square area of 
about four acres, and the open flank to the west was guarded 
by five other small circular earth*hcaps, isolated, and form- 
ing the segment of a circle around [125] the opening. This 
group is now almost completely destroyed by the grading 
of streets and the erection of edifices, and the eastern bor- 
der may alone be traced. North of the first collection of 
tumuli is a second, foxu" or five in nuimber, and forming two 
sides of a square. Among these is one of a very beautiful 
form, consisting of three stages, and called the " Falling 
Garden." Its elevation above the level of the second pla- 
teau is about four feet, and the area is ample for a dwelling 
and yard ; from the second it descends to the first plateau 
along the river by three regular gradations, the first with 
a descent of two feet, the second of ten, and the lower one of 
five, each stage presenting a beautiful site for a house. For 
this purpose, however, they can never be appropriated, as 
one of the principal streets of the city is destined to pass 
directly through the spot, the grading for which is already 
commenced. The third group of mounds is situated a few 
hundred yards above the second, and consists of about a 
dozen eminences. A series extends along the west side of 
the street, through grounds attached to a classic edifice of 
brick, which occupies the principal one; while opposite rise 
several of a larger size, upon one of which is situated the 
residence of General Ashley, and upon another the reservoir 
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which supplies the city with water, raised from the Missis- 
sippi by a steam force-pump upon its banks. Both are beau- 
tiful spots, imbowered in forest-trees; and the former, from 
its size and structure, is supposed to have been a citadel 
or place of defence. (126] In excavating the earth of this 
mound, large quantities of human remains, pottery, half- 
bumed wood, &c., &c., were thrown up; furnishing conclu- 
sive evidence, were any requisite farther than regularity of 
outline and relative position, of the artificial origin of these 
earth-heaps. About six himdred yards above this group, 
and linked with it by several inconsiderable mounds, is 
situated one completely isolated, and larger than any yet 
described. It is upward of thirty feet in height, about one 
hundred and 6fty feet long, and upon the summit five feet 
wide. The form is oblong, resembling an immense grave; 
and a broad terrace or apron, after a descent of a few feet, 
spreads out itself on the side looking down upon the river. 
From the extensive view of the surrounding r^on and of 
the Mississippi commanded by the »te of this mound, as 
well as its altitude, it is supposed to have been intended 
as a vidette or watch-tower by its builders. Upon its sum- 
mit, not many years ago, was buried an Indian chief. He 
was a member of a deputation from a distant tribe to the 
agency in Si. Louis; but, dying while there, his remains, 
agreeable to the custom of his tribe, were deposited on the 
most commanding spot that could be found. This custom 
accounts for the circumstance urged against the antiquity 
and artificial origin of these works, that the relics exhumed 
are found near the surface, and were deposited by the present 
race. But the distinction between the remains found near 
the surface and those in the depths of the soil is too pal- 
pable and too [127] notorious to require argument. From 
the Big Mound, as it is called, a cordon of tumuli stretch 
away to the northwest for several miles along the bluffs 
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parallel with the river, a noble view of which ihey command. 
They are most of them ten or twelve feet high ; many clothed 
with forest-trees, and all of them supposed to be tombs. 
In removing two of them upon the grounds of Col. O'Fal- 
lon,'** immense quantities of bones were exhumed. Simi- 
lar mounds are to be found in almost every county in the 
state, and those in the vicinity of St. Louis are remarkable 
only for their magnitude and the regularity of their rela- 
tive positions. It is evident, from these monuments of a 
former generation, that the natural advantages of the site 
upon which St. Louis now stands were not unappreciated 
long before it was pressed by the first European footstep. 
It is a circumstance which has often elicited remark from 
those who, as tourists, have visited St. Louis, that so little 
interest should be manifested by its citizens for those mys- 
terious and venerable monuments of another race by which 
on every side it is environed. When we consider the com- 
plete absence of everything in the character of a public 
square or promenade in the city, one would suppose that 
individual taste and municipal authority would not ha\'e 
failed to avail themselves of the moral interest attached to 
these mounds and the beauty of their site, to have formed in 
their vicinity one of the most attractive spots in the West. 
These ancient tumuli could, at no considerable expense, 
have been [128] enclosed and ornamented with shrubbery, 
and walks, and flowers, and thus preserved for coming gen- 
erations. As it is, they are passing rapidly away; man and 
beast, as well as the elements, are busy with them, and in a 

•* "•Colonel John O'Fallon (i79i-i36<;), a nephrw orc«orge Rogen CUrk. bom 
DCkr X^uiiivilk, wrved bii roilitcfy apprentke*bip under General William Ueoiy 
HacTJun tluHng tlie W«i of iflij-n. Reaignint; hla portion ii» ihc army (1818), 
he rvmnvcd (r> Si. I^ouis whrre he lumeil hix attention to Inule and accumulated 
a laTge (ortuae. He endowed the O'Fiillon Polytcclvaic Imtilutioa, trhich wu 
Ulrr made the sdcntilic dcpnrtnicnt o£ Si. Louis UnivcrMty, rnntribuied litier&Ujr 
to Washinglon University, and built a di*i>«n«ary and medicil college. It is esti- 
iDslcd that he g&rc a milUon dolkn for bcacvoUat punwacs. — Ed. 
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few years they will quite have disappeared. 'XTic practical 
utility of which they arc avaUablc appears the only circum- 
stance which has attracted attention to them. One has 
already become a public resen-oir, and measures are in 
progress for applying the larger mound to a similar use, 
the first being insufficient for the growth of the city. It 
need not be said that such indifference of feeling to the 
only relics of a by-gone race which our land can boasti 
is not well in the citizens of St. Louis, and should exist no 
longer; nor need allusion be made to that eagerness of 
interest which the distant traveller, the man of literary 
taste and poetic fancy, or the devotee of abstruse science, 
never fails to betray for these mysterious monuments of the 
past, when, in his tour of the Far West, he visits St. Louis; 
many a one, too, who has looked upon the century-mossed 
ruins of Europe, and to whose eye the castled crags of the 
Rhine are not unfamiliar. And surely, to the imaginative 
mind, there is an interest which attaches to these venerable 
beacons of departed time, enveloped as they are in mystery 
inscrutable; and from their origin, pointing, as they do, 
down the dim shadowy vista of ages of which the ken of man 
telleth not, there is an interest which hallows them e\'en as 
the hoary piles of old Egypt are hallowed, and which feudal 
Europe, with all her [129] time-sustained battlements, can 
never boast. It is the mystery, the impenetrable mystery 
veiling these aged sepulchres, which gives them an interest 
for the traveller's eye. They are landmarks in the lapse 
of ages, beneath whose shadows generations have mouldered , 
and around whose summits a gone eternity playsl The 
ruined tower, the moss-grown abbey, the damp-stained dun- 
geon, the sunken arch, the fairy and delicate fragments of 
the shattered peristyle of a classic land, or the beautiful 
frescoes of Herculaneum and Pompeii — around them time 
has indeed flung the sUvery mantle of eld while he has 
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swept them with decay; but tktir years may be enumeraUd, 
and the circumstances, the authors, and the purposes of 
their origin, together with the incidents of their ruin, are 
chronicled on History's page for coming generations. But 
who shall tell the era of the origin of these venerable eaith- 
hc^s, the race of their builders, the purpose of their erec- 
tion, the thousand circumstances attending their rise, history, 
desertion? Why now so lone and desolate? Where are 
the multitudes that once swarmed the prairie at th^ 
base, and vainly busied themselves in rearing piles which 
should exist the wonder of the men of other lands, and 
the sole monument of their own memory long after they 
themselves were dust? Has war, or famine, or pestilence 
brooded over these beautiful plains? or has the fiat of 
Omnipotence gone forth that as a race their inhabitants 
^lould exist no longer, and the dcath-angcl been com- 
missioned to sweep them from off the face of [130] the 
earth as if with destruction's besom? We ask: the inquiry 
is vain; we are answered not! Their mighty creations 
and the tombs of myriads heave up themselves in solemn 
grandeur before us; but from the depths of the dusky 
earth-heap comes forth no voice to tell us its origin, or 
object, or story! 

** Yc mouldering nUcs of * race <kputcd. 

Youi iuun«s bare periihcd; not a tnce rtmaina. 
Save wtim the gruagrown raound lu mnntnit r*«ra 
From ibc gracn boaoai ol your native (ilaJni." 

Ages since — long ere the first son of the Old World had 
pressed the fresh soil of the New; long before the bright 
region beycmd the blue wave had been the object of the 
philosopher's revery by day and the enthusiast's vision by 
night — in the deep stillness and solitude of an unpeopled 
land, these vast mausoleums rose as now they rise, in lonely 
leur from the plain, and looked down, even as now 
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they look, upon the giant flood rolling its dark waters at 
their base, hurrying past them to the deep. So has it 
been with the massive tombs of Egypt, amid the sands 
and barrenness of the desert. For ages untold have the 
gloomy pjTamids been reflected by the inundations of the 
Nile; an hundred generations, they tell us, have arisen 
from the cradle and reposed beneath their shadows, and, 
like autumn leaves, have dropped into the grave; but from 
the deep midnight of by-gone centuries comes forth no 
daring spirit to claim these kingly sepulchres as his own! 
And shall the dusky piles on the plains of distant Egypt 
affect so deeply our reverence for the [131] departed, and 
these might)' monuments, reposing in dark sublimitj' upon 
our own magnificent prairies veiled in mystery more in- 
scrutable than they, call forth no solitary throb? Is there 
no hallowing interest associated with these aged relics, 
these tombs, and temples, and towers of another race, to 
elicit emotion? Are they indeed to us no more than the 
dull clods wc tread upon? Why, then, does the wanderer 
from the far land gaze upon them with wonder and ven- 
eration? Why linger fondly around them, and meditate 
upon the power which reared them and is departed ? Why 
docs the poet, the man of genius and fancy, or the phOos- 
opher of mind and nature, scat himself at their base, and, 
with strange and undefined emotions, pause and ponder 
amid the loneliness which slumbers around? And surely, 
if the far traveller, as he wanders through this Western 
Valley, may linger around these aged piles and meditate 
upon a power departed, a race obliterated, an influence 
swept from the earth for ever, and dwell with melancholy 
emotions upon the destiny of man, is it not meet that those 
into whose keeping they seem by Providence consigned 
should regard them with interest and emotion ? that they 
should gather up and preserve every incident relevant to 
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their origin, design, or history which may be attained, 
and avail themselves of every measure which may give 
to ihem perpetuity, and hand them down, undisturbed in 
fonn or character, to other generations? 

The most plausible, and, indeed, the only plausible argu- 
ment urged by those who deny the artifidal [132] origin of 
the ancient mounds, is their immense size. There are, say 
they, " many mounds in the West that exactly correspond 
in sfmpe with these supposed antiquities, and yet, from 
their size, most evidently were not made by man; " and they 
add that " it would be well to calculate upon the ordinary 
labour of excavating canals, how many hands, with spades, 
whcclbanrows, and other necessary implements, It would 
take to throw up mounds tike the largest of these within 
any given time." '" We are told that in the territory of 
Wisconsin and in northern Illinois exist mounds to which 
these are molehills. Of those, Mount Jolict, Mount Charles, 
Sinsinewa, and the Blue Mounds vary from one to four 
hundred feet in height; while west of the Arkansas exists 
a range of earth-heaps ten or twelve miles in extent, and 
two hundred feet high: there also, it might be added, are 
the Mamelle Mountains, estimated at one thousand feet."' 

"'TluB quoUlian is from the pen of ko excenlin[ly HcunUe writCT u()oa ibc 
West, iikI a worthy nun; bo far JU scntimpnl Is dnrrving of ngard. t havr can- 
iTiUtcd the topic pcnonally villi Ihia Kcntlcman, and upon othct subjccbi have fre- 
quently availed myself uf a guperior infurmaCioii, which morr ihan Iwrniy yntrs 
cJ reuAtnct in the F&r West huA ennbkd Kira In nbtoin. 1 refer to the Rev. J. M . 
Peck, suthiir uf " Guide fur Emignints," let. — FlaOO. 

'" For nceni scicnti&c coacluuoat n«]>«cUii( Uw tnouods Mid tKeir builders, 
Kf dtatiou in notr a, atit, p. 6g. 

Mount Jo1i«i. OD the west bank of the Dm Plalnca River, in lli« aouthwnstrm 
ponion of Cook County, Illinois; Mount St. ChArles, in Jo Davich County, Illi- 
noa; Siiuinxwa, in Grant County, WiKurmn, and Biue Mounds, la D&oc County, 
WiMonain, are unrjuestjonably of natural ((■rmalion. For dcucriptiona oS the arti- 
Gcul inounds of Wiwontin, are I. .K. I.npham. " Anciqutticn of Wisconsin," Smith- 
aonUn Institution ConlribaluMt, volume \u: Alfred Bninsnn. "Antiquities of 
Crawfoid County," and Stephen D. Pe<t, " Emblemntic Mounds in WiiKoiuin," 
In WtKOMSiH HittcrtuU Colkttiaiu. Ill and U. respectively.— Ed, 
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The adjacent country is prairie; farms exist on the summits 
of the mounds, which from their declivity are almost in- 
acces^ble, and springs gush out from their sides. With hut 
one exception I profess to know nothing of these mounds 
from personal observation; and, consequently, can hazard 
no opinion of their character. The fact of the " gushing 
springs," it is true, [133] savours not much of artiiicial- 
ness; and in this respect, at least, do these mounds differ 
from those claimed as of artificial origin. The earth-heaps 
of which I have been speaking can boast no " springs of 
water gushing from their sides; " if they could, the fact 
would be far from corroborating the theory maJntained. 
The analogy between these mounds is admitted to be 
strong, though there exist diversities; and were there Twne, 
even Bishop Butler says that we are not to infer a thing 
true upon slight presumption, since *' there may be 
probabilities on both sides of a question." From what has 
been advanced relative to the character of the mounds 
Spoken of, it is believed that the probabilities strongly pre- 
ponderate in favour of their artiBcial origin, even admit- 
ting their perfect analogy to those " from whose sides gusfa 
the springs." But more anon. 
St. Louis. 



XII 

" Wherr, tiiraugh the long.drawn aiale and (retted vault, 
The pcaUng anthem swells the note of prmlac." 

CSAV. 

" Same men have been 
Who kmd the cburch ao well, and gave an larp'j' to'l. 
They thought it ahould have canopied their bones 
Till doomsday." 

These are few more delightful views in the vicinity of 
St Louis of a fine evening than that commanded by the 
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summit of the " Big Moimd," of which 1 have spoken, in 
the northern suburbs of the city. Far away from the north 
comes the Mississippi, s*'eeping on in a broad, smooth sheet, 
skirted by woodlands; and the rushing of its waters along 
the ragged rocks of the shores below is fancied faintly to 
reach the ear. Nearly in the middle of the stream are 
stretched out the long, low, sandy shores of " Blood Island," 
a spot notorious in the annals of duelling. Upon the Illi- 
nois shore beyond it is contemplated erecting a pier, for 
the piupose of throwing the full volume of the current 
upon the western shore, and thus preserving a channel of 
deep water along the landing of the city. Within a few 
years past an extensive sand-bar has accumulated opposite 
the southern section of the city, which threatens, unless 
removed, greatly to obstruct, if not to destroy, the harbour. 
To remedy this, an appropriation [135] has been made by 
Congress, surveys have been taken, measures devised and 
their execution commenced.'" Upon the river-bank 
opposite the island stands the " Floating Dry Dock," an 
ingenious contrivance, the invention of a gentleman of 
St. Louis, and owned by a company of patentees.'" It 

'" About 1817. wtun ihc &nt ftte*mboBC snlvcd at St. Louu a MUid-bw begaa 
forming at ibc lower end ol the dly; by i^y,. tliJa had eiicndol u f»r north as 
M&rket Mrcd, forming an JsUnd more than two hundred Acr«i in extent. Another 
sand-bar was fomic<I at the upper end oX the city, west of Blood Island. In 1833 the 
dtyauthoritira undertook the work of removal, and John Gnodfcllnw was employed 
lo plow up the bars with ox teams, in Qtdcr that High water* might cany away 
the sand. Aflci three thousand dollan had been expended without avail, Ihc board 
of aldermen petiiianed Ongrrse (iSj;) for relief. Tlirough the eflarU o( &)n- 
gr«asman William H. Ashley, the federal Boveninietil appropriated (July 4, iSjfi) 
fifteen iliousund dollars — lain (March 3, 1837) incrcaicd to fifty thousand dol- 
lars — for ihe purpow of erecting a pier to deflert the curtrnt of the river. The 
woA wa» supervised by Ucutcnant Robert E. Lee and his assistant, Henry Kay- 
ler. Bcf^n in 1837. It was continued for two years, the result being that 
■he current was turned back lo tbc Missouri side and the sand washed out; but 
dikes were necessary to preserve the wot* that had been nttomplished.^Eo. 

"* The dry floating dock was patented \yf J. Thomas, at St. Louis, March 16, 
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con^sts of an indefinite number of 6oats, which majr 
be increased or diminished at pleasure, each of them 
fourteen fcet'm breadth, and about four times thai length, 
connected laterally together. After being sunk and sus- 
pended at the necessary depth in the water, the boat to 
be repaired is placed upon them, and they rise till her hull 
is completely exposed. 

As the spectator, standing upon the Mound, turns his 
eye to the south, a green grove lies before him and the 
smaller earth-heaps, over which are beheld the towers and 
roofs of the city rising in the distance; far beyond is 
spread out a smooth, rolling carpet of tree-tops, in the 
midst of which the gray limestone of the arsenal is dimly 
perceived. The extent between the northern suburbs 
of St. Ix)uis and its southern extremity along the river 
curve is about six miles, and the city can be profitably 
extended about the same distance into the interior. The 
prospect in this direction is boundless for miles around, 
till the tree-tops blend with the western horizon. The 
face of the country is neither uniform nor broken, but 
undulates almost imperceptibly away, clothed in a dense 
forest of black-jack oak, interspersed with thickets of the 
wild-plum, the crab-apple, and the hazel. Thirty years 
ago, and this broad plain was a treeless, shrubless waste, 
[136] without a solitary farmhouse to break the monotony. 
But the annual fires were stopped; a young forest sprang 
into existence; and delightful villas and country seats 
are now gleaming from the dark foliage in all directions. 
To some of them are attached e.xtensive grounds, adorned 
with groves, orchards, fish-ponds, and all the elegances of 
opulence and cultivated taste; while in the distance are 
beheld the glittering spires of the city rising above the trees. 
At one of these, a retired, beautiful .spot, residence of Dr. 
F , I have passed many a pleasant hour. The sports- 
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man may here be indulged to his heart's desire. The woods 
abound with game of every species: the rabbit, quail, prairie- 
hen, wild-turkey, and the deer; while the lakes, which flash 
from e\'ery dell and dingle, are swarmed with 6sh. Most 
of these sheets of water are formed by immense springs 
issuing from sink-holes; and are supposed, like those in 
Florida, which suggested the wild idea of the fountain of 
rejuvenescence^ to owe their origin to the subsidence of the 
bed of poroxts limestone upon which the Western Valley is 
based. Many of these springs intersect the region with rills 
and rivulets, and assist in forming a beautiful sheet of water 
in the southern suburbs of the city, which eventually pours 
out its waters into the Mississippi. Many years ago a dam 
and massive mill of stone was erected here by one of the 
founders of the city ; it is yet standing, surrounded by aged 
sycamores, and is more valuable and venerable than e^'er. 
The neighbouring region is abrupt and broken, varied by 
a dehghtful vicissitude of hill and dale. The borders [137) 
of the lake are fringed with groves, while the steep bluffs, 
which rise along the water and are reflected in its placid 
bosom, recall the picture of Ben Venue and Loch Katrine:'" 

" The meiinuin ihadowi on her breast 
Were ndthcr broken nor al rtst; 
In brighl unrcnainly they lie. 
Ukr future joys lo Fancy's rye." 

This beautiful lake and its vicinity is, indeed, unsurpassed 
for scenic loveliness by any spot in the suburbs of St. Louis. 

"* Three miies (rom thr MiBsi&sip|it, near the end of Laclede AvtDue, St. Louil, 
is a povrrful spring moriung ibc sounc of MEl Crxk (Fnnch, La Petit* Riviirt). 
jMFph Mi^el Tiilton urm to St. Louis (176;). cnnstnictrd a dam acrora tU« 
creek, and eivcted n mill aexi the Imersectinn of Ninth and Poplar stieels. Pierre 
Laclede Li guest bough 1 ihc property id 1767, but olhisdcalh C177S), Augiutc Chuu- 
t(«u purrhufd it at pul^Hr nuction and retained ihe eaute until his own dcalb in 
18*9. lite latter built a lajgc stone mill to take the place of Taillon's wocxlen 
■uuctun. and later replaced it by a still larger none mill. The mJU lo which 
Flagg probably refcn waa not demolished tinlil 1863. Chautrou enlarged the pani 
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At the calm, holy hour of Sabbath sunset, its quiet borders 
inWte to meditation and retirement. The spot should be 
consecrated as the tiysting-pl&ce of love and friendship. 
Some fine structures are rising upon the margin of the 
waters, and in a few years it will be ri^-alled in beauty by 
no other section of the city. 

St. I^uis, like most Western cities, can boast but few 
public edifices of any note. Amwig those wHch are to be 
seen, howe\-eT, arc the large and commodious places of wor- 
kup of the different religious denominations; an elegant 
courthouse, occupying with its enclosed grounds one of the 
finest squares in the city; two market houses, one of which, 
standing upon the river-bank, contains on its second Boor 
the City Hall; a laige and splendid theatre, in most partic- 
ulars inferior to no other edifice of the kind in the United 
States; and an extensive hotel, which is now going up, 
to be called the " St. Louis House," contracted for one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. The Cathedral ci 
St. Luke, the University, Hospital, Orphan Asylum, and 
the [138] " Convent of the Sacred Heart," are Catholic 
Institutions, and well worthy of remark."* For many years 

UmtA b]r TaiBoa's dam and b«*atifie<j k. TUa utifidat kke, a half nile (a 
length and tbnc hundred Tarda in width, ma loog known aa Choutcau'a Pond, 
and a oot»d plmuR-Kaon. In 1S53 it waa sold to the Mbamiri Padfic Railroad. 
dfsined, Bul tamAe the titc of the uaioa rsilwaj alatioa and •ental naailbclivinf 
CTtJihJi^hmcnta. — Ed. 

'" N. M. LudVm, saabtcd br Cobacl Meriwether Lewis Chrk and Colonel 
Cbaitea Kectnfe, in iSjs atcurvd tubacriptioiu to the amount of thirty thouiand 
doUan, lat«r incTMacid Co sixty.fivw thouaaad, for th« puipoae of encting a theatic 
an the aouthcwt roraer of Third and Olia itrecta. The &r«t plajr was piesentcd 
on July %, 1837. Deaigned bjr G«orge I. Barnett. Ihe building was a( Ionic archf* 
l«ctart ciit«raally and itiitmaXty Corinthmn. It wa« u*ed until Julj 10, iSji, 
tniicn it waj dooed, the propeny having been piirchaacd by the (cdoal corenunem 
at tteaiteforactulan house; tec Scharf, 5J. £ntu, i, p- 970. 

The Claaler'a Botcl was pfvbably the one FUgK referred to, instead of the 
St Luuia Houac. It wv lomtcd between Cbrsinul and Vine uiects, froodng 
Fourth MTcet. The rompany wu orgaaiaed in 1836^ the fftouod broken for oon- 
■Uuitiaa in March, 1837, and the botd Opened bat gucsU 10 1841. 
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after its settlement, the Roman Catholic faith prevailed 
exclusively in St- Louis. The founders of the city and its 
earliest inhabitants were of this religious persua^on; and 
their descendants, many of whom are now among its most 
opulent and induential citizens, together with foreign immi- 
grants of a recent date, form a numerous and respectable 
body. The names of Chouteau, Prattc, Sarpy, Cabann^, 
Menard, Soulard, &c., &c., are those of early settlers of 
the city which yet are often heard."* 
The " Cathedral of St. Luke " is a noble structure of 



Joseph Rosati (1789-1S43) wmt to St. Louis la 1817 and was appointed bbhop 
o( the Roiaaa Catholic diocese of St. Louis, created iwo ycara earlier. Active in 
benevolent work, he founded two colkges lor men and ihrce acadeniies (or yuung 
women, udcd in etiUhliEhing the order of Ladien of the Surrrd Heart, and wa* th« 
chief pnnnutei in the iirgaruEatian of the Sisters' Hnapiul a.nd the first orphan 
asylum. He wu called to Rome Jn 1840, and U the Feast of St. Aodrev, 1841. 
appointed Peter R. Kcnridt ma hia coadjutor- Bishop Rosati died at Rome, ia 
iftij.— Ed. 

"* John B. Sarpy and his two jounger brothers, Gtegoite B. and Sllveitte D. 
cajDC to AiDcricn from France about ibc middle of the eighteenth centur)'. Aftur 
engaging in the meTcanlilc biuineu in New Orleans, John B. went to St. Louis 
(1766) and wild one of Its earliest merchants. After twenty years' residence there, 
be KtonKd to New Orluuu. ilia nephew of the lainc name, at the age of nine- 
teen (1817) iwu a pamuT with Auguite Cboute&u and was later a niember of the 
firm of P- Chouteau Jr. and Company, o«te of the largest fur companies then in 
Amcrira. 

Plem Menard (1766-1844} was in Vincenneaas early as 17S8. He later made 
his home at Kaskaskia, and held many positions of public trust in Illinois Tcrri- 
toiy. He was nuule major of the lirtt regiment ol the Randolph County militia 
(1795}, was appointed judge of common pirns in the ume county (iltct), and 
United States sub-agent of Indian ofioira (1813), He was also a member of sev- 
eral important commistLoiu, notably ol that appointed to make iitatiet with the 
Indians of the Norlbweit. Hi* brothers, Kippolytc and Jean Francois, settled at 
Kuknakia.. The former was his brolbcr's partner; the latter a well-known nav- 
igator OB. The Mississippi River. Mirhrl Menard, nephew of Pieire, had much 
in.ducncc among the Indians and wu cbosca chief «I the Shawnee. He founded 
the city of Galveslon. TeJtas. Pierre Menard left ten children. 

Henry Gustavus Soul&rd, the second son of Antoinc Pinrr Soulard, was bom 
in St. Louis (iSot). Frederic Louis Billon, in his ^niMir 0} 31. Lomis (1889), men- 
tioru him at the last survivor of all those who were bom in St. Louis prior to the 
tnnsfer of Louisiana to the United Suua (iSoj). 

For short sketches ol the Chouteaus, see James's Long't Baf^Uion, in our 
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Stone.'" It was consecrated with great pomp in the autumn 
of '34, having occupied three years in its erection. The 
site is unfavourable, hut it possessed an interest for many 
of the old citizens which no other spot could claim. Here 
had stood their ancient sanctuary, with which was associated 
the holy feelings of their earliest days; here had been the 
baptismal font and the marriage altar; while beneath re- 
posed the sacred remains of many a being, loved and hon- 
oured, but passed away. The former church was a rude 
structure of logs. The dimensions of the present build- 
ing are a length of about one hundred and forty feet, to a 
breadth of eighty and an altitude of forty, with a lower of 
upward of an hundred feet, surmounted by a lofty cross. 
The steeple contains a peal of six bells, the three larger of 
which were cast in Normandy, and chime very pleasantly; 
upon the four sides of the tower are the dial-plates of a clock, 
which strikes the hours upon [139] the bells. The porch 
of the edifice consists of four large columns of polished free- 
stone, of the Doric order, with corresponding entablature, 
cornice, pediment, and frieze, the whole surface of the latter 
being occupied with the inscription " In hortorem S. Ludo- 
vici. Deo Uni el Trim, Dicatum, A . D. MDCCCXXXIV," 
the letters elevated in basso-relievo. Over the entrances, 
which are three in number, are inscribed, in Prench and in 
English, passages from Scripture, upon tablets of Italian 
marble. The porch is protected from the street by battle- 
ments, surmounted by an iron railing, and adorned by lofty 
candelabra of stone. The body of the building is divided 

valume Kvi, p. 175, note 137. And Maximilinn'i TVavrli. in our vnlumc xxij, p. ajs, 
note 1681 fotPratte and Cabano^, sm our volume nii, p. iSa, noU 339, and p. 171, 
note 336, Tcspcctivcly.^ Eo. 

"' WilluD six yean after the founding of St. LouU, tbc &r>t Catholic chuicb 
was builL This lag simcture (ailing Into ruins, wu replaced in 1*18 by n brick 
building. The ajmer-stonc of the St. Louis cathedral (incorm-tlywrtrtcn in Flagg 
as avthednil oE St. Luke) wa* laid August i, iSji, and cansecntcd October 16, 
i8j4. — £i>- 
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by two colonnades, of five pillars each, into three aisles. 
The columns, composed of brick, stuccoed to imitate marble, 
are of the Doric order, supporting a cornice and entab- 
lature, decorated with arabesques and medallions; and upon 
them reposes the arch of the elliptic- formed and panelled 
ceiling. Between the columns are suspended eight splendid 
chandeliers, which, when lighted at night, produce a mag- 
nificent effect. The walls are enriched by frescoes and 
arabesques, and the windows arc embellished with transpar- 
encies, presenting the principal transactions of the Saviour's 
mission. This is said to be one of the first attempts at a 
substitute for the painted glass of the Middle Ages, and was 
executed, together with the other pictorial decorations of 
the edifice, by an artist named Leon, sent over for the pur- 
pose from France. The effect is grand. Even the garish 
sunbeams are mellowed down as they struggle dimly through 
the richly-coloured [140] hangings, and the light throughout 
the sacred pile seems tinged with rainbow hues. In the chan- 
cel of the church, at the bottom of the centre aisle, elevated by 
a flight of steps, and enclosed by a balustrade of the Corinthi- 
an order, is situated the sanctuary. Upon cither side stand 
pilasters to represent marble, decorated with festoons of 
wheat-ears and Wnes, symbolical of the eucbarist, and sur- 
mounted with caps of the Doric order. On the right, be- 
tween the pilasters, is a gallery for the choir, with the organ 
in the rear, and on the left side is a veiled gallery for the 
" Sisters of Charity " connected with the convent and the 
other institutions of the church. The altar-piece at the bot- 
tom of the sanctuary represents the Saviour upon the cross, 
with his mother and two of his disciples at his feet ; on either 
side rise two fluted Corinthian columns, with a broken pedi- 
ment and gilded caps, supporting a gorgeous entablature. 
Above the whole is an elliptical window, hung with the trans- 
parency of a dove, emblematic of the Holy Ghost, shedding 
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abroad rays of light. The high altar and the tabernacle 
stand below, and the decorations on festal occasions, as well 
as the vestments of the officiating priests, arc splendid and 
imposing. Over the bishop's seat, in a side arch of the sanc- 
tuary, hangs a beautiful painting of St. Louis, dtxilar of the 
cathedral, presented by the amiable Louis XVI. of France 
previous to his exile."* At the bottom of each of the side 
aisles of the church stand two chapels, at the same elevation 
with the sanctuary. Between two fluted columns of the 
Ionic order is suspended, in each chapel, an [141] altar- 
piece, with a valuable painting above. The piece on the left 
represents St. \'^inccnl of Gaul engaged in charity on a 
winter's day, and the picture above is the marriage of the 
blessed Virgin. The altar-piece of the right represents St. 
Patrick of Ireland in his pontiiical robes, and above is a 
painting of our Saviour and the centurion, said to be by 
Paul Veronese. At the opposite extremity of the building, 
near the side entrances, are two valuable pieces; one said 
to be by Rubens, of the Virgin and Child, the other the 
martyrdom of St. Bartholemew.'" Above rise extensive 
galleries in three rows; to the right is the baptismal font, 
and a landscape of the Saviour's immersion in Jordan. 
Beneath the sanctuary of the church is the lower chapel, 
divided into three aisles by as many arches, supported by 
pilasters, which, as well as the walls, arc painted to imitate 
marble. There is here an altar and a marble tabernacle, 
where mass is performed during the week, and the chapel 



■■* The paiadng of St. Lcrtiis wu pmcnCcd t>y Louis XVUI to Bishop Lcuia 
Ouillaume Valentin Du Baurji, while (he latter wu in Europe (i8i5>i7). — Ed. 

"» F« the enrly ipprcdalion of fine arts in St, I^ouia, wt the chapter entitled 
" Art and Artials," written by H. H. MotRan and W. M. Dry^nt in 
Schnrf. 51. Louis, ii, pp. 1O17-1617. Scbarf, In speaking oT the p&inticgt in ihe 
St- Louis cftlbcdial say*, "of caur»c the paintings af the old masters arc copies, 
not oritinaLi." — Ed. 
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is decorated by fourteen paintings, representing different 
stages of the Saviour's passion.'" 

In the western suburbs of the dty, upon an eminence, 
stand the buildings of the St. Louis University, hand- 
some structures of brick."' The institution is conducted by 
Jesuits, and most of the higher branches of learning are 
taught. The present site has been offered for sale, and the 
seminary is to be removed some miles into the interior. 
Connected [142] with the college is a medical school of re- 
cent date. The chapel of the institution is a large, airy 
room, hung with antique and valuable paintings. Two of 
these, suspended on each side of the altar, said to be by 
Rubens, are master-pieces of the art. One of them repre- 
sents Ignatius Loyola, founder of the order of Jesuits; the 
other is the full-length picture of the celebrated Francis 
Xavier, apostle to the Indies, who died at Goa while engaged 
in his benevolent labours. In an oratory above hangs a 
lai^ painting by the same master; a powerful, though un- 
finished production. All the galleries of the buildings are 
decorated with paintings, some of which have but little to 
oommend them to notice but their antiquity. The library 
embraces about twelve hundred volumes, mostly in the 
French language. The Universai Geography of Braviara, 
a valuable work of eleven folios, brilliantly illuminated, and 
the Actte Sarutorum, an enormous work of jorty-lwo folio 



"* In this nuUine of the CaihedrftI the author is indebted largely to a ninute 
description by the Rev. Mr. Lulf, the offidnting (iti«st, published In th« Missouri 
Gaulterr. — Flagu, 

*" In i8a3, at the solicitation of th* fcdcrsl govcmoicDt, s band w( Jesuit mis- 
(ionBries left Maryland and built a tog Khaol-houRe at Florfisant, MisHuuri (1814) 
for educatinfi the Indian*. Sec iketch of Father dr Smet ift prrface to thUTolMme. 
The building was abiindoned in i»i8 and ihc while sludcnta transterred to ibe 
J«suil colkge recently ranstnicted at St. Lnuls. On D«<:vnibeT 98, 1833, the 
state tcglslatun: paued " an act to [iKorpante the Si. Louis University." The 
ficulty was ot^pxatxA on April s, 183J. — Ed. 
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volumes, chiefly attract the visiter's attention.*" The 
philosophical apparatus attached to the institution is 
very inaufiicicnt. Most of the pupils of the institution 
are French, and they are gathered from all quarters of 
the South and West; a great number of them are from 
Louisiana, sons of the planters. 
St. Louis, 



xm 

" Awayl awayt and on ve AaAil 
Tonnats less rapid and loa rash." 

" Muk yoR old maruion frairning tbrougti the irrcs. 
Whose hallow tunel woos the whistling brenx." 

RootBi. 

It was a pleasant afternoon when, in company with a 
number of friends, I left the city for an excursion into its 
southern suburbs, and a visit to the military works, a few 
miles distant. The atmosphere had that mild, mellowy misti- 
ness which subdues the fierce glare of the sunbeams, and 
flings over every object a softened shade. A gentle breeze 
from the south was astir balmily and blandly among the 
leaves; in fine, it was one of those grateful, genial seasons, 
when the senses sympathize with the quietude of external 
creation, and there is no reason, earthly or unearthly, why 
the inward man should not empathize with the man with- 

•■ We aw informed by Rev. J. C. Burtce, S.J., llb«irl*a ol Si. Loula Uni- 
rcnity, that ihc work rcfcnml to by Flngg is, Atiai Major, atve, Cosirtopiifhia 
Blaviana, qua Solum, .Vu/ifm, Colum aawoliiHme lieicribunlur (.^m&iprttniiii, 
Lftbore ct Sumptbut Joanni<i BIscu MDCLXXIt), in ii folio volumes. 

The Acta SoHOorum (I.ivrs of ihc Saints) were brgun si the opening ol the 
wwDtNnth century by P. Heribert Roswcyde, prcSeaaar in the Jesuit college of 
Ooual. The work wns continued by P. Jean Bolland by insuuction (rom hia onlar, 
&nd later by a Jesuit commisuon k.iuiwn u the Bolhuiditts. Work wu su&prndMl 
■t the time of the French Invasion of HolUnd (1796) but resumed in 1836 under the 
Aujpiccs of Leopold I of Belgium. Volume bcvi W39 issued in iqoi. — Eo. 
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oul; a season when you are at peace with yourself, and al 
peace with every object, animate, inanimate, or vegetable, 
about you. Our party consisted of eight precious souls, and 
" all agog to dash through thick and thin," if essential to a 
jovial jaunt And now fain would I enumerate those worthy 
individuals, together with their several peculiarities and dis- 
po$itions, good and bad, did not a certain delicacy forbid. 
[144] Suffice it to say, the excursion was devised in honour, 
and for the especial benc5t, of a young and recentiy-mairicd 
couple from " the city of monuments and fountains," who 
were enjoying their honey-moon in a trip to the Far West. 
Passing through the narrow streets and among the ancient 
edifices of the old city, we came to that section called South 
St Louis. This is destined to become the district of manu- 
factures; large quantities of bituminous coal, little inferior 
to that of the Alleghanies, is here found; and railroads to 
the celebrated Iron Mountain, sixty miles distant, and to 
the coal-banks of the Illinois bluffs, as well as to the northern 
section of the city, are projected. The landing is good, the 
shore being composed of limestone and marble, of two differ- 
ent species, both of which admit a high degree of polish. 
There is also quarried in this vicinity a kind of freestone, 
which, when fresh from the bed, is soft, but, on exposure to 
the atmosphere, becomes dense and hard. We passed a 
number of commodious farmhouses as we ambled along; 
and now and then, at intervals through the trees, was caught 
a glimpse of the flashing sheen of the river gliding along 
upon our left. At a short distance from the road were to 
be seen the ruins of the " Eagle Powder-works," destroyed 
by fire in the spring of '36. They had been in operation 
only three years previous to their explosion, and their daily 
manufacture was three hundred pounds of superior powder. 
The report and concussion of the explosion was perceived 
miles around the country, and the loss sustamed by the 
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proprietors was estimated [145] at forty thousand dollars. 
The site of these works was a broad plain, over which, as 
our horses were briskly galloping, a circumstance occuired 
which could boast quite as much of reality as romance. 

To my own especial gallantry — gallant man — had been 
intrusted the precious person of the fair bride, and lightly 
and gracefully pressed her fairy form upon the back of a 
bright-eyed, lithe little animal, with a spirit buoyant as her 
own. The steed upon which I was myself mounted was a 
powerful creature, with a mouth as unyielding as the steel 
bit he was constantly champing. The lady prided herself, 
not without reason, upon her boldness and grace in horse- 
manship and her skill in the manige ; and, as vrc rode some- 
what inad^-ance of our cavalcade, the proposal thoughtlessly 
dropped from her that we should elope and leave our com- 
panions in the lurch. Hardly had the syllables left her lip, 
than the reins were flung loose upon the horses' manes; 
they bounded on, and away, away, away the next moment 
were we skirring over the plain, like the steed of the Muses 
on a steeple-chase. A single shout of warning to my fair 
companion was returned by an ejaculation of terror, for 
her horse had become his own master. The race of John 
Gilpin or of Alderman Purdy were, cither or both of them, 
mere circumstances to ours. For more than a mile our 
excited steeds swept onward in their furious course to the 
admiration of beholders; and how long the race might 
have been protracted is impossible to say, had not certain 
sons of Erin — worthy souls [146] — in the innocence of 
their hearts and the ignorance of their heads, and by way 
of perpetrating a notable exploit, thought proper to throw 
themselves from the roadside directly before us. The 
suddenness of the movement brought both our animals 
nearly upon their haunches, and the next minute saw the 
fair bride quietly seated in the dust beneath their feet. 
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The shock had Sung her from her seat, but she arose 
uninjured. To leap from my saddle and place the lady 
again in hers was the work of a moment; and when the 
cx)rt^ made its appearance, our runaway steeds were 
ambling along in a fashion the most discreet and e-xemplary 
imaginable. 

The situation of the Arsenal, upon a swelling bank of the 
river, is delightful. It is surrounded by a strong wall of 
stone, embracing extenuve grounds, through which a green, 
shady avenue leads from the highvi-ay. The structures are 
composed chiefly of unhewn limestone, enclosing a rectangu- 
lar area, and comprise about a dozen large buildings, while 
a number of lesser ones are perceived here and there among 
the groves. The principal structure is one of four stories, 
looking down upon the Mississippi, with a beautiful espla- 
nade, forming a kind of natural glacis to the whole armory, 
sweeping away to the water. Upon the right and left, in 
the same line with the rectangle, are situated the dwellings 
of the officers; noble edifices of hewn stone, with cultivated 
garden-plats and fruit-trees. The view of the stream is 
here ddightful, and the breeze came up from its surface 
fresh and free. A pair of pet deer were frolicking along the 
shore. Most of the remaining structures are offices and 
[147] workshops devoted to the manufacture of arms. Of 
these there were but few in the Arsenal, large quantities 
having been de^atched to the South for the Florida war. 
It is designed, I am informed, to mount ordnance at 
these works -^ to no great extent, probably; there were 
several pieces of artillery already prepared. The slits and 
loop-holes in the deep walls, the pyramids of balls and 
bombshells, and the heavy carronades piled in tiers, give 
the place rather a warlike aspect for a peaceable inland 
fortress. 

A ride of a few miles brought us to the brow of a con- 
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siderabk elevation, from which wc looked down upon the 
venerable little hamlet of Carondelct, or Vuidc Poche, as it 
is famih'arly termed ; a ttom de nique truly indicative of the 
poverty of pocket and the richness of fancy of its primi- 
tive habitans. The ■village lies in a aJeepy-looking hollow, 
scooped out between the bluffs and the water; and from 
the summit of the hill the eye glances beyond it over the 
lengthened vista of the rivcr-rcach, at this place miles in 
extent. Along the shore a deeply-laden steamer was toiling 
against the current on her passage to the cit>'. Descending 
the elevation, we were soon Ihridding the narrow, tortuous, 
lane-like avenues of the old village. Every object, the very 
soil even, seemed mossg^o^i^^^ and hoary with time departed. 
More than seventy years have passed away since its settle- 
ment commenced ; and now, as then, its inhabitants consist 
of hunters, and trappers, and river-boatmen, absent most of 
the year on their various excursions. The rude, crumbling 
tenements [148] of stone or timber, of peculiar structure, 
with their whitewashed walls stained by age; the stoccade 
enclosures of the gardens; the venerable aspect of the 
ancient fruit-trees, mossed with years, and the unique and 
singular garb, maimer, and appearance of the swarthy vil- 
lagers, all betoken an earlier era and a peculiar people. 
The little dark-eyed, dark-haired boys were busy with their 
games in the streets; and, as we paced leisurely along, we 
could perceive in the little cabarets the older portion of the 
habitans, cosily congregated around the table near the open 
door or upon the balcony, apparently discussing the gossip 
of the day and the qualities of sundry potations before them. 
Ascending the hill in the rear of the village, we entered the 
rude chapel of stone reared upon its brow: the inhabitants 
are all Catholics, and to this faith is the edifice consecrated. 
The altar-piece, with its decOTations, was characterized by 
simplicity and taste. Three ancient paintings, representing 
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scenes in the mission of the Saviour, were suspended from 
the walls; the brassplated missal reposed upon the taber- 
nacle; the crucifix rose in the centre of the sanctuary, and 
candles were planted on either side. Evergreens were 
neatly festooned around the sanctuarj', and every object 
betrayed a degree of taste. Attached to the church is a 
small burial-ground, crowded with tenants. The Sisters 
of Charity have an asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, in 
a prosperous condition. Our tarry was but a brief one, 
as the distrust with which our movements were regarded 
by the vQlagers was evident; nor is this [149] suspicion 
at all to be wondered at when we consider the numberless 
impostures of which, by immigrants, they have been made 
the victims. 

A few miles through groves of oaks brought us in view 
of that beautiful spot, JeEFerson Barracks. The buildings, 
constructed of stone, are romantically situated on a bold 
bluff, the base of which is swept by the Mississippi, and 
were intended to garrison an entire regiment of cavalry 
for frontier service. TTiree sides of the quadrangle of the 
parade are bounded by the lines of galleried barracks, with 
6ne buildings at the extremities for the readence of the 
officers; while the fourth opens upon a noble terrace over- 
looking the river. The commissary's house, the magazines, 
and extensive stables, He without the parallelogram, beneath 
the lofty trees. From the terrace is commanded a fine \iew 
of the river, with its allmial islands, the extensive wood- 
lands upon the opposite side, and the pale cliffs of the bluffs 
stretching away beyond the bottom. In the rear of the 
garrison rises a grove of forest-trees, consisting of heavy 
oaks, with broad-spreading branches, and a green, smooth 
sward beneath. The surface is beautifully undulating, and 
the spot presents a specimen of park scenery as perfect 
as the country can boast. A neat burial-ground is located 
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Id &b wood, snd the nnmber of its white wooden skfas 
gave mriancholy endeoce d tbe taTages of the cbolen 
amoQg that corps of fine fdknrs which, four ^rcais bdocc, 
ga f ritooed tbe Barracks. Many a one has here laid away 
hii booci to reat far from the home of his nativity. There 
ia aDOtber cemeleiy [150] on the soud^em outakkts of the 
Barracka, where are tbe tombs of several oflmn off the 
ainiy. 

The site of Jefferson Barracks was scltcted by General 
Atkinson as tbe station erf a corps de rcsave, ior defence of 
the Southern, Western, and Northern frontiers. For the 
piiTpoae of its deagn, experietKe has tested its efficiency. 
The line of frontier, including the advanced post of 
Council Bluffs on the Missouri,'** describes the arch of a 
circle, the chord of which passes nearly through this point; 
and a rc9er\'e post here is consequently available for the 
entire line of frontier. From its central position and its 
proximity to the mouths of the great rivers leading into the 
Interior, detachments, by means of steam transports, may 
be thrown with great rapidity and nearly equal facility 
into the garrison upon the Upper Mississippi, the Missouri, 
the Arkansas, Red, or Sabine Rivers. This was tested in 
the Block Hawk war, and, indeed, in every inroad of the 
Indian tribes, these troops have lirst been summoned to the 
fiekl. When disengaged, the spot furnishes a salubrious 
portion for the reserve of the Western army. By tbe latest 
Bchemc of frontier defence, a garrison of fifteen hundred 
troops ia deemed necessary for this cantonment. 

A few miles below the Barracks, along the river-bank, is 
situated quite a remarkable cave."* I visited and explored 

** Fof ^XAunU of GpneMl Henry Atkinson and of Coundl BInfN, tee Mud- 
■dliaa't Tnntt$, la our voliune JcxU, p. 119, aot« i$i, aod p. ijs, aota aji, mpec- 
Uwly.— Ed. 

*** Thr c«rr dnciihdl here i> Cliff or Indian Cave, more than two milet betow 
JeBtnoa Banaclu on the UiMouri lUk. — Ed. 
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it one fine afternoon, with a number of friends. With some 
difficulty, after repeated inquiry, wc succeeded in discov- 
ering the object of our search, and from a neighbouring 
farmhouse [151] furnished ourselves with lights and a guide. 
The latter was a German, who, according to his oi*ti ac- 
count, had been something of a hero in his way and day; 
he was with Napoleon at ^loscow, and was subsequently 
taken prisoner by Blucher's Prusaan Lancers at Waterloo, 
having been wounded in the knee by a musket-ball. To 
our edification he detailed a number of his " moving acci- 
dents by flood and field." A few steps from the farmhouse 
brought us to the mouth of the cavern, situated in the face 
of a ragged limestone precipice nearly a hundred feet high, 
and the summit crowned with trees and shrubber)-; it forms 
the abrupt termination to a ravine, which, united to another 
coming in on the right, continues on to the river, a distance 
of several hundred yards, through a wood. The entrance 
to the cave is exceedingly rough and nigged, piled with 
huge fragments of the cliff which have fallen from above, 
and it can be approached only with difficulty. It is formed 
indeed, by the rocky bed of a stream flowing out from the 
cave's mouth, inducing the belief that to this circumstance 
the ravine owes its origin. The entrance is formed by a 
broad arch about twenty feet in altitude, with twice that 
breadth between the abutments. As we entered, the damp 
air of the cavern swept out around us chiU and penetrating. 
An abrupt angle of the wall shut out the daylight, and we 
advanced by the light of our candles. The floor, and roof, 
and sides of the cavern became exceedingly irregular as we 
proceeded, and, after penetrating to the depth of several 
hxmdred yards, [15a] the floor and ceiling approached each 
other so nearly that we were forced to pursue our way upon 
our hands and knees. In some chambers the roof and walls 
assumed grotesque and singular shapes, caused by the water 
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trickling through the porous limestone. In one apartment 
was to be seen the exact outline of a human foot of enormous 
si2e; in another, that of an inverted boat; while the vault 
in a third assumed the shape of an immense cofl&n. The 
sole proprietors of the cavern seemed the bats, and of these 
the number was incredible. In some places the rq)tUcs 
suspended themselves like swarms of bees from the roof 
and walls; and so compactly one upon the other did the)' 
adhere, that scores could have been crushed at a blow. 
After a ramble of more than an hour within these shadowy 
realms, during which several false passages upon either side, 
soon abruptly terminating, were explored, we at length once 
more emerged to the light and warmth of the sunbeams, 
thoroughly drenched by the dampness of the atmosphere 
and the water dripping from the roof. 

Ancient Indian tumuli and graves arc often found in 
this neighbourhood. On the Riviire des Pires,^'^ which 
is crossed by the road leading to the city, and about 
seven miles distant, there are a number of graves which, 
from all appearance, seem not to have been disturbed for 
centuries. The cemetery is situated on a high bluff looking 
down upon the stream, and is said to have contained skele- 
tons of a gigantic size. Each grave consisted of a shallow 
basin, formed by flat stones [153] planted upon their edges; 
most of them, however, are mossed by age, or have sunk 
beneath the surface, and their tenants have crumbled to 
their original dust. Some years since, a Roman coin of a 
rare species was found upon the banks of the Riviire des 
Pires by an Indian. This may, perhaps, be classed among 
the other antiquities of European origin which are frequendy 
found. A number of Roman coins, bearing an early date 



"* RivcT dM. Pferes is i (mail strejiin ruing in the centrul portion of St. Leuii 
County, Honing tuuthcajit, and entering the MisaiiaiptM «l ihc Mutbcro citixioitr 
of Soutb St. Louis, ionnctly Caroniklet. — Ed. 
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of the ChristiaJi era, are said to have been discovered in a 
cave near Nashville, in the State of Tennessee, which at 
the time excited no little interest among antiquaries: they 
were doubtless deposited by some of the settlers of the coun- 
try from Europe. Settlements on the Kiviire des Phxs arc 
said to have been commenced at an early period by the 
Jesuits, and one of them was drowned near its mouth: from 
this circumstance it derived its name. In the bed of this 
stream, about six miles from the city, is a sulphur spring, 
which is powerfully sudorific; and, when taken in any quan- 
tity, throws out an eruption over the whole body. A re- 
markable cavern is said to be situated on this river, by some 
considered superior to that below the Barracks. A short 
distance from Vuide Pocht arc to be seen the remains of a 
pile of ruins, said to be those of a fort erected by La Salle 
when, on his second visit, he took possession of the country 
in the name of the King of France, aiKl in honour of him 
called it Louisiana.'*' 
St, Louis. 



"* Tliia ia XTi histuncal error. La Salic did nui build ■ furt M thb pluc, nor 
did he hnrn inkf |x)c«e«ann of LauUiann. — ED. 
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XIV 

" Here I h*rc 'mprd the city's stifling hc«t. 
Its horrid sftundt atid iU pAlluwd ut; 
\nd, where the season's milder fcrvoun beat. 

And gain, that *weep th« (omt bordcn, beAr 
"Die- song csf bin) And »[>und of niniung stroun. 
Have cnmc a while to wand^ (tnd to drmm," 

Bbvast. 
" I lingered, by some soft encbantnient iMund, 
Abd giued, enraptun^, on itu-. lovely «cefie; 
Fhmi tl)c dnxk sunimii uf an Indiaii mound 
I uw the plain ouisprrad in living grrcn; 
It* irio|tc <>' clilTi was in the distance seen, 
And ihc dajk Unc of fomts swFcpIng round." 

FUHT. 

Thetie are few things more delightfully refreshing, amid 
the fierce fen-our of midsummer, than to forsake the stifled, 
polluted atmosphere of the city for the cool breezes of its 
forest suburbs. A freshened elasticity seems gliding through 
the languid system, bracing up the prostrated fibres of the 
frame; the nerves thrill with renewed tensity, and the vital 
flood courses in fuller gush, and leaps onward with more 
bounding buoyancy in its fevered channels. Every one has 
experienced this; and it was under circumstances like these 
that I found myself one bright day, after a delay at St. Louis 
which began at length to be intolerably tedious, forsaking 
the sultry, sun-scorched streets of [155] the city, and crossing 
the turbid flood for a tour upon the prairies of Illinois, How 
delightful to a frame just freed from the feverish confine- 
ment of a sick-chamber, brief though it had been, was the 
fresh breeze which came careering over the water, rippling 
along the polished surface, and gayly riding the miniature 
waves of its own creation ! The finest point from which to 
view the little " City of the French " is from beneath the 
enormous sycamores upon the opposite bank of the Missis- 
sippi. It is from this spot alone that anything approaching 
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to a cosmorama can be commanded. The city, retreating 
as it does from the river's brink — its buildings of everj' 
diversity of form, material, and structure, promiscuously 
heaped the one upon the other, and the whole intermingled 
with the fresh green of forest- trees, may boast of much scenic 
beauty. The range of white limestone warehouses, circling 
like a crescent the shore, form the most prominent feature 
of the foreground, while the forest of shrub-oaks sweeps 
away in the rear. For some time I gazed upon this impos- 
ing view, and then, slowly turning my horse's head, was upon 
the dusty thoroughfare to Edwardsville. For the first time 
I found myself upon the celebrated " American Bottom," 
a tract of country which, for fertility and depth of soil, 
is perhaps unsurpassed in the world. A fine road of 
baked loam extended along my route. Crossing Cahokia 
Creek, which cuts its deep bed diagonally through the 
bottom from the bluffs some six miles distant, and thread- 
ing a grove of the beautiful pecan, with its long trailing 
boughs and [156] delicate leaves, my path was soon winding 
gracefully away among those venerable monuments of a race 
now passed from the earth. The eye i-s struck at first by the 
number of these eminences, as well as by their symmetry 
of form and regularity of outline; and the most familiar 
resemblance suggested is that of gigantic hay-ricks sprinkled 
over the uniform siuface of the prairie on every side. As 
you advance, however, into the plain, leaving the range 
of mounds upon the left, something of arrangement is de- 
tected in their relative position; and a design too palpable 
is betrayed to mistake them for the handiwork of Nature. 
Upward of one hundred of these mounds, it is stated, may 
be enumerated within seven miles of St. Ixiuis, their alti- 
tude varying from ten to sixty feet, with a circumference at 
the base of about as many yards. One of these, nearly in 
the centre of the first collection, is remarked as considerably 
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larger than those around, and from its summit is commanded 
an extensive view of the scene. The group embraces, per- 
haps, fifty tumuli, sweeping ofif from opposite the city to the 
northeast, in form of a crescent, parallel to the river, and at 
a distance from it of about one mile: they extend about the 
same distance, and a belt of forest alone obstructs their \iew 
from the city. When this is removed, and the prairie is 
under cultivation, the scene laid open must be beautiful. 
The outline of the mounds is ordinarily that of a gracefully- 
rounded cone of varying declivity, though often the form is 
oblong, approaching the rectangle or ellipse. In some in- 
stances [157] they are perfectly square, with a level area 
upon the summit sufficient for a dwelling and the necessary 
purlieus. Most of them are clothed with dense thickets and 
the coarse grass of the bottom; while here and there stands 
out an aged oak, rooted in the mould, tossing its green head 
proudly to the breeze, its rough bark shaggy with moss, 
and the pensile parasite flaunting from its branches. 
Some few of the lumuU, however, are quite naked, and 
present a rounded, beautiful surface from the surround- 
ing plain. At this point, about half a mile from the river- 
bank, commencing with the first group of mounds, extends 
the railroad across the bottom to the bluffs. The expense 
of this work was considerable. It crosses a lake, into 
the bed of which piles were forced a depth of ninety 
feet before a foundation for the tracks sufficiently firm 
could be obtained. Coal is transported to St. Louis upon 
this railway direct from the mines; and the beneficial ef- 
fects to be anticipated from it in other respects are very 
great. A town called Pittsburg has been laid out at the 
foot of the coal bluffs.'" 



■** Pituhur^ Utid oat tn tSjiS, is ■ hamlet in C&hokia Prvcinct, St. CtftirCAUfltf. 
A nulruad six miles in length Wiu catistructed (18^7) beivmn PitUburg and a point 
opposite St. Louis. — Kd. 
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heaving the first collection of tumuli, the road vy-ound 
away smooth and uniform through the level prairie, with 
here and there upon the left a slight elevation from its low 
surface, seeming a continuation of the group behind, or a 
link of union to those yet before. It was a sweet after- 
noon; the atmosphere was still and calm, and summer's 
golden haze was sleeping magnificently on the far-off blufis. 
At intervals the soft breath of the "sweet South" [158] 
came dancing over the tall, glossy herbage, and the many- 
hued prairie-flowers flashed gayly in the sunlight. There 
was the hf^lifflrope, in all its gaudy but magnificent forms; 
there the deep cerulean of the fringed gentiana, delicate as 
an iris ; there the mellow gorgeousness of the solidago, in some 
spots along the pathway, spreading out itself, as it were, into 
a perfect " field of the cloth of gold;" and the balmy 
fragrance of the aromatic wild thyme or the burgamot, 
scattered in rich profusion over the plain, floated over all. 
Small coveys of the prairie-fowl, lelrao pratensis, a fine 
species of grouse, the ungainly form of the partridge, or 
that of the timid little hare, would appear for a moment in 
the dusty road, and, on my nearer approach, away they 
hurriedly scudded beneath the friendly covert of the bright- 
leaved sumach or the thickets of the rosebush. Extensive 
groves of the wild plum and the crab-apple, bending beneath 
the profusion of clustering fruitage, succeeded each other for 
mUes along the path as I rode onward; now extending in 
continuous thickets, and then swelling up like green islets 
from the surface of the plain, their cool recesses affording a 
refreshing shade for the numerous herds. The rude farm- 
house, too, with its ruder outbuildings, half buried in the 
dark luxuriance of its maize-fields, from time to time was 
seen along the route. 

After a delightful drive of half an hour the second group 
of eminences, known as the " Cantinc Mounds," appeared 
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upon the prairie at a distance of three or four miles, the 
celebrated " Monk Hill," largest monument of the kind 
yet discovered in North America, heaving up its giant, 
forest-clothed [159] form in the midst.'" What are the 
reilcctions to which this stupendous earth-heap gives birth ? 
What the associations which throng the excited fancy? 
What a field for conjecture! What a boundless range for 
the workings of imagination] What eye can view this 
venerable monument of the past, this mighty landmark in 
the lapse of ages, this gray chronicler of hoary centuries, 
and turn away uninterested? 

As it is first beheld, surrounded by the lesser heaps, it is 
mistaken by the traveller for an elevation of natural origin: 
as he draws nigh, and at length stands at the base, its stu- 
pendous magnitude, its lofty summit, towering above his 
head and throwing its broad shadow far across the meadow ; 
its slopes ploughed with yawning ravines by the torrents of 
centuries descending to the plain; its surface and declivi- 
ties perforated by the habitations of burrowing animals, 
and carpeted with tangled thickets; the vast siae of the aged 
oaks rearing themselves from its soil; and, finally, the farm- 
house, with its various structures, its garden, and orchard, 
and well rising upon the broad area of the summit, and the 
carriage pathway winding up from the base, all confirm his 
impression that no hand but that of the Mightiest could 
have reared the enormous mass. At that moment, should 
he be assured that this vast earth-heap was of origin demon- 

"•This group »f Indi&n mounds, pmbablf Ihe fort mnartciihle in Amcrira, 
i> on the American Battom, along the course of Ouilccn Creek, which ma in 
the loulhpni portion o[ Madison Countf. tUinoia. flows west, and vnim Cahokla 
Cr«ck. Monk, or Ca.hokia, Mound, about eight milFs from Si. Loui*, ii the moM 
Impottsnt of (he group. Willi&in McAdaitu, who made a careful survey of thU 
maund, wrote s guod detcriptian of It in hie Retordt of Ancitni Kactj in Ike Mix- 
ntti^pi Vaiky (St. Lowi. 1887); also E. G. Squier and E. H. Dftvis, " Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, coraprulng the Result of extensive original 
Stuveya and ExpLoratiofti," in Snithwmian C«nlribulums, i.— Ed. 
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strnbly artificial, he would smile; but credulity the most 
sanguine would fail to credit the assertion. But when, with 
jealous eye, slowly and cautiously, and with measured foot- 
steps, he has circled its base; when he has surve>-ed its 
slopes and declivities from every position, and has [160] 
remarked the peculiar uniformity of its structure and the 
mathematical exactitude of its outline; when he has ascended 
to its summit, and looked round upon the piles of a similar 
character by which it is surrounded; when he has taken 
into consideration its situation upon a river-bottom of 
nature decidedly diluvial, and, of consequence, utterly in- 
compatible with the natural origin of such elevations; when 
he has examined the soil of which it is composed, and has 
discovered it to be uniformly, throughout the entire mass, 
of the same mellow and friable species as that of the prai- 
rie at its base; and when he has listened with scrutiny to the 
facts which an examination of its depths has thrown to light 
of its nature and Its contents, he is compelled, however 
reluctantly, yet without a doubt, to declare that the gigantic 
pile is incontestibly the workmakshtp of man's hand. 
But, with such an admission, what is the crowd of reflec- 
tions which throng and startle the mind ? What a scries of 
unanswerable inquiries succeed! When was this stupen- 
dous earth-heap reared up from the plain ? By what race of 
beings was the vast undertaking accomplished ? What was 
its purpose ? What changes in its form and magnitude have 
taken place? What vicissitudes and revolutions have, in 
the lapse of centuries, rolled like successive waves over the 
plains at its base? As we reflect, we anxiously look around 
us for some tradition, some time-stained chronicle, some 
^e-wom record, even the faintest and most unsatisfac- 
tory legend, upon which to repose our credulity, and 
relieve the inquiring solicitude of the mind. But [161] our 
research is hopeless. The present race of aborigines can 
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tell nothing of these tumuli. To them, as to us, the>' are 
veiled in mystery. Ages since, long ere the white-face 
came, while this fair land was yet the home of his fathers, 
the ample Indian stood before this venerable earth-heap, 
and ga^ed, and wondered, and turned away. 

But there is another redection which, as we gaze upon 
these venerable tombs, addresses itself directly lo our feel- 
ings, and bows them in humbleness. It is, that sewn owr 
memory and that of our cmm generation will, like that of 
other times and other men, have passed away; that when 
these frail tenements shall have been laid aside to moulder, 
the remembrance will soon follow them to the land of for- 
getfulness. Ah, if there be an object in all the wide uni- 
verse of human desires for which the heart of man yearns 
with an intensity of craving more agonizing and deathless 
than for any other, it is that the memory should live after the 
poor body is dust. It was this eternal principle of our nature 
which reared the lonely tombs of Egypt amid the sands 
and barrenness of the desert. For ages untold have the 
masMve and gloomy pyramids looked do\\'n upon the floods 
of the Nile, and generation after generation has passed away; 
yet their very existence still remains a mystery, and their 
origin points down our inquiry far beyond the grasp of 
human ken, into the boiling mists, the " wide involving 
shades '* of centuries past. And yet how fondly did they 
who, with the toil, and blood, and sweat, and misery of 
ages, uprearcd these stupendous piles, anticipate [162] an 
immortality for their name which, like the effulgence of a 
golden eternity, should for e\'er linger around their summits! 
So was it with the ancient tomb-builders of this New World; 
so has it been with man in every stage of his existence, from 
the hour that the giant Babel first reared its dusky walls 
from the plains of Shinar down to the era of the present 
generaticHi. And yet how hopeless, desperately, eternally 
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hopeless are such aspirations of the children of men! As 
nations or as individuals, our memory we can never embalm ! 
A few, indeed, may retain the forlorn relic within the sanct- 
uary of hearts which loved us while with thcra. and that 
with a tenderness stronger than death; but, with the great 
mass of mankind, our absence can be noticed only for a 
day; and then the ranks close up, and a gravestone tells 
the passing stranger that we lived and died: a few years — 
the finger of time has been busy with the inscription, and 
we are as if zcre kad never been. If, then, it must be even so, 

"Ob, let keep thcMul vmbalin'd, and pure 
Id living virtue; that, when both muiit levci. 
Although cuiTuptinn may mir f?sine cnn«uin«, 
Th' immortal spirit in the sJua may Uoora." 

5/. Cioir Co., JUinois. 



XV 

" Arif they berv, 
Tlur dead of other d«ys? And did the dtut 
Of ifacac fair salJtudcs onte Mir with Ufc 
And hum with [Mution? All is gone; 
All, uve the pilM of csrtli thai hold tbeii bones. 
The pliitfcinn* whrre ihcy worshiped unknown goda. 
Th< batriera which they builded (rora the soil 
To keep the foe at bay." 

Tk4 Prairin. 

The antiquity of " Monk Mound " is a circumstance 
which fails not to arrest the attention of every visiter. 
That centuries have elapsed since this vast pile of earth was 
heaped up from the plain, no one can doubt : every circum- 
stance, even the most minute and inconsiderable, confirms 
an idea which the venerable oaks upon its soil conclusively 
demonstrate. With this premise admitted, consider for a 
moment the destructive effects of the elements even for a 
limited period upon the works of our race. Little more 
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than half a century has elapsed since the war of our revolu- 
tion; but where are the fortifications, and parapets, and 
militai)* defences then thrown up? The earthy ramparts 
of Bunker HiU were nearly obliterated long ago by the 
levelling finger of time, and scarce a vestige now remains 
to assist in tracing out the line of defence. The same is 
true with these works all over the country; and even those 
of the last war — those at Baltimore, for example [164] — 
are vanishing as fast as the elements can melt them away. 
Reflect, then, that this vast earth-heap of which I am 
writing is composed of a soil far more yielding in its nature 
than they; that its superfices are by no means compact; 
and then conceive, if you can, its stupendous character 
before it had bided the rains, and snows, and storm-winds 
of centuries, and before the sweeping floods of the '* Father 
of Waters " had ever circled its base. Our thoughts are 
carried back by the reflection to the era of classic fiction, 
and we almost fancy another war of the Titans against the 
heavens — 

■' Coiwti imponcre Pdio 0$»m — 
-— alque Ouep [rondosum invalveiv Olyrapum," 

if a quotation from the sweet bard of Mantua, upon a topic 
like the present, may be pardoned. How large an army 
of labourers, without the use of iron utensils, as we have 
every reason to suppose was the case, would be required 
for scraping up from the prairie's surface this huge pile; 
and how many years would suffice for its completion ? No 
one can doubt that the broad surface of the American Bot- 
tom, in its whole length and breadth, together with all the 
neighbouring region on either bank of the Mississippi, once 
swarmed ■with living men and animals, even as does now 
the depths of its soil with their remains. The collection of 
mounds which I have been attempting to describe would 
seem to indicate two extmsive cities within the extent of £ve 
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miks; and other groups of the same character may be seen 
upon a lower section of the bottom, to say nothing of those 
within the more immediate vicinity of St. [165] Louis. The 
design of these mounds, as has been before stated, was 
various, undoubtedly; many were sepulchres, some forti- 
fications, some watch-towers or videttes, and some of the 
larger class, among which we would place Monk Hill, were 
probably devoted to the ceremonies of religion. 

The number of the earth-heaps known as the Cantine 
Mounds is about fifty, small and great. They lie very ir- 
regularly along the southern and eastern bank of Cahokia 
Creek, occupying an area of some miles in circuit. They 
are of every form and every size, from the mere molehill, 
perceptible only by a deeper shade in the herbage, to the 
gigantic Monk Mound, of which I have already said so 
much. This vast heap stands about one hundred yards 
from the creek, and the slope which faces it is very pre- 
cipitous, and clothed with aged timber. The area of the 
base is about si.'c hundred yards in circumference, and the 
perpendicular altitude has been estimated at from ninety to 
upward of a hundred feet. The form is that of a rectangle, 
lying north and south ; and upon the latter extremity, which 
commands a view down the bottom, is spread out a twoad 
terrace, or rather a steppe to the main body, about twenty 
feet lower than the summit, extending the whole length of 
the side, and is one hundred and fifty feet in breadth. At 
the left extremity of this terrace winds up the sloping 
pathway from the prairie to the summit of the mound. 
Formerly this road sloped up an inclined plane, projecting 
from the middle of the terrace, ten feet in breadth and 
twenty in extent, and seemed graded for that purpose at 
[166] the erection of the mound. This declivity yet re- 
mains, but now forms part of a corn-field. 

The view from the southern extremity of the mound, which 
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is (ree from trees and underbrush, is extremely beautiful. 
Away to the south sweeps oflf the broad river-bottom, at this 
place about seven miles in width, its waving surface varie- 
gated by all the magnificent hues of the summer Flora of 
the prairies. At intervals, from the deep herbage is flung 
back the flashing sheen of a silvery lake to the oblique 
sunlight; while dense groves of the crab-apple and other 
indigenous wild fruits arc sprinkled about like islets in the 
verdant sea. To the left, at a distance of three or four 
miles, stretches away the long line of bluffs, now presenting 
a surface naked and rounded by groups of mounds, and 
now wooded to their summits, while a glimpse at times may 
be caught of the humble farmhouses at their base. On 
the right meanders the Cantine Creek, which gives the name 
to the group of mounds, betraying at intervals its bright 
surface through the belt of forest by which it is margined. 
In this direction, far away in the blue distance, rising through 
the mist and forest, may be caught a glimpse of the spires 
and cupolas of the city, glancing gayly in the rich summer 
sun. The base of the mound is circled upon every side by 
lesser elevations of every form and at various distances. Of 
these, some lie in the heart of the extensive maize-fields, 
which constitute the farm of the proprietor of the principal 
mound, presenting a beautiful exhibition of light and shade, 
shrouded as they are in the dark, twinkling leaves. The 
most {167] remarkable are two standing directly opposite the 
southern extremity of the principal one, at a distance of 
some hundred yards, in close proximity to each other, and 
which never fail to arrest the eye. There are also several 
large square mounds covered with forest along the margin 
of the creek to the right, and groups are caught rising from 
the declirities of the distant bluffs. 

Upon the western side of Monk Mound, at a distance of 
several yards from the summit, is a well some eighty or 
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ninety feet in depth; the water of which would be agree- 
able enough were not the presence of sulphur, in some of 
its modifications, so palpable. This well penetrates the 
heart of the mound, yet, from its depth, cannot reach lower 
than the level of the surrounding plain. I learned, upon 
inquiry, that when this well was excavated, several frag- 
ments of pottery, of decayed ears of corn, and other 
articles, were thrown up from a depth of sLxty-five feet; 
proof incontestible of the artificial structure of the mound. 
The associations, when drinking the water of this well, 
united \vith its peculiar flavour, arc not of the most 
exquisite character, when we reflect that the precious fluid 
has probably filtrated, part of it, at least, through the 
contents of a sepulchre. The present proprietor \s about 
making a transfer, I was informed, of the whole tract to 
a gentleman of St. Louis, who intends establishing here 
a house of entertainment. If this design is carried into 
effect, the drive to this place will be the most delightful 
in the vicinity of the city. 

Monk Mound has derived its name and much of [168] 
its notoriety from the circumstance that, in the early part 
of the present century, for a number of years, it was the 
residence of a society of ecclesiastics, of the order La 
Trappe, the most ascetic of all the monastic denominations. 
The monastery of I-a Trappe was originally situated in the 
oW province of Perche, in the territory of Orlcannois, in 
France, which now, with a section of Normandy, consti- 
lutes the department of Omc. Its site is said to have been 
the loncUest and most desolate spot that could be selected 
in the kingdom. The order was founded in 1140 by Ro- 
trou, count of Perche; but having fallen into decay, and 
its discipline having become much relaxed, it was reformed 
in 1664, five centuries subsequent, by the Abb6 Armand 
Ranee. This celebrated ecclesiastic, history informs us, 
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was in early life a man of fashion and accomjiHshmcnts; 
of splendid abilities, distinguished as a classical scholar and 
translator of Anacrcon's fMcs. At length, the sudden death 
of his mistress Montbazon, to whom he was extremely at- 
tached, so affected him that he forsook at once his libertine 
life, banished himself from society, and introduced into the 
monaster)- of La Trappe an austerity of discipline hitherto 
unknown."* The vows were chastity, poverty, obedience, 
and perpetual silence. The couch was a slab of stone, the 
diet water and bread once in twenty-four hours, and each 
member removed a spadeful of earth every day from the 
spot of his intended grave. The following passage relative 
to this monastery I find quoted from an old French au- 
thor; and as the [i6q] language and sentiments are for- 
cible, I need hardly apologize for introducing it entire. 

" (Test la que se rdirent, ceux gut otU commis qmitjue 
crime secret, dmU ks rem&rds les poursuivent; ceux qui sont 
tourmentes de vapeurs ntiiancoliques et religieuse; ceux qui 
ont oublie que Dieu est le plus misiricordieux des peres, et 
qui ne voiefU en lui, que le plus cruel des tyrans; ceux qui 
reduisent h vieu, les soufjrances, la mort et la passion de Jesu 
Crist, el qui ne voieni la religion que du cote effrayent et 
terriUe: Cest la que sont pratique des auslerite qui abregent la 
vie, el soni injure d ia divinitS." 

During the era of the Reign of Tenor in France, the 
monks of La Trappe, as well as all the other orders of 
priesthood, were dispersed over Europe. They increased 
gready, however, notwithstanding persecution, and societies 



"The tnoiiutery of La Tripp* was founded in 1199 (•ometimn Incionvctljr 
I I i.|o). OrigirutUy Afliliale'l with th« nrttct of Fontrcvftult, it waa mMle a 
bnndiaf th« Cistercian order (114S). Contrarr tu Flagx'i account. La Trappe 
did not haw a separale existence until the time of Ran^, vho wai maile abbot 
la 1664. The account of Range's coavcraion given tictc by ringg, is recognixcd 
by Itfstarian* as merely popular lr»dilion. See GuitUrdin. Lti Ttappistei (Porii, 
1844), and Ptauaenachmidl, Cttckichtt dtr Traffitttn (Paderbom, 1S73). — Ed. 
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established themselves in England and Gcnnany. From 
the latter country emigrated the society which planted 
themselves upon the American Bottom. They first settled 
in the State of Kentucky; subsequently they established 
themselves at the UtUc French hamlet of Florisant, and in 
1809 they crossed the Mississippi, and, strangely enough, 
selected for their residence the spot I have been describ- 
ing.'" Here they made a purchase of about four hundred 
acres, and petitioned Congress for a pre-emption right to 
some thousands adjoining. The buildings which they occu- 
pied were never of a very durable character, but consisted 
of about half a dozen large structures of logs, on the sum- 
mit of the mound about fifty yards to the right [170] of 
the lai;gest. This is twenty feet in height, add upward of a 
hundred and fifty feet square; a well dug by the Trappists 
is yet to be seen, though the whole mound is now buried in 
thickets. Their outbuildings, stables, granaries, &c., which 
were numerous, lay scattered about on the plain below. 
Subsequently they erected an extensive structure upon the 
terrace of the principal mound, and cultivated its soil for a 
kitchen-garden, while the area of the summit was sown 
with wheat. Their territory under cultivation consisted of 
about one hundred acres, divided into three fields, and 
embracing several of the mounds. 

The society of the Trappists consisted of about eighty 
monks, chiefly Germans and French, with a few of our own 



'"The TUpptMa imhI to G«t)u«aiian«, N«lion County, Kentucky, in tSoj. 
Thitc or four years liter ihcy moved lo Miaaouri, but alinost imincdialely rccrossed 
fhe Mississippi and bua!t Ui« lemportiry monutery of Notre Dune de Ban S«coun 
«ii C&hokU Muund, girttv to ibcm hy Mkjor Nicliolac J»ROt- For a <lcscriplioa 
of this fstnbliihme-nl by nn eye witncM, ie« H. M. Bnck«nridgr, Vievis of l^uia- 
»na (Pittsburg, 1814}, appendix 5. New Mell«ny. a Trappi*! monattery twelve 
ibUcs saulhwnt ol Dubuque. loirAt wu commenced in 1S49 «nd completed 
in 187$. For its history, together with h short account of Che Trap[)i3ta* activity, 
•ee Wlltiam Rufus Perkina, Hillary of Iht Trappiit Ahbry a} N^w UtlUray (lo«r» 
Oty, 189a).— Ed. 
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countrymen, under govenuince of one of their number called 
Father Urbain."' Had they remained, they anticipated an 
accession to their number of about two hundred monks 
from Europe. Their discipline was equally severe with that 
of the order in ancient times. Their diet was confined to 
vegetables, and of these they partook sparingly but once in 
twentj-four hours: the stem vow of pcipctual silence was 
upon them; no female was permitted to violate their retreat, 
and they dug their own graves. Their location, however, 
they found by no means favourable to health, notwith- 
standing the severe simplicity of their habits. During the 
summer months fevers prevailed among them to an alarm- 
ing extent; few escaped, and many died. Among the latter 
was T,ouis Antoine Langlois, a native of Quebec, more 
familiarly known as Francois (171] Marie Bernard, the 
name he assumed upon entering the monastery. He often 
officiated in the former Catholic church of St. Louis, and 
is still remembered by the older French inhabitants with 
warm emotions, as he was greatly beloved. 

The Trappi&ts are said to have been extremely industrious, 
and some of them skilful workmen at various arts, partic- 
ularly that of watchmaking ; insomuch that they far excelled 
the same craft in the dty, and were patronised by all the 
unruly timepieces in the region. They had also a laboratory 
of some extent, and a Ubrary; but the latter, we are in- 
formed, was of no marvellous repute, embracing chiefly the 
day-dreams of the Middle Ages, and the wondrous doings 
of the legion of saints, together with a few obsolete works 
on medicine. Connected with the monastery was a semi- 
nary for the instruction of boys; or, rather, it was a sort of 
asylum for the orphan, the desolate, the friendless, the halt, 
the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, and also for the aged 



'" FtthcT tJrbaia Guiikt it recorded bh having officiated tevcnl tiiocs in tbe 
Cathulk cfaurdi »L Si. Louis.— Ed. 
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and destitute of the male sex. They subjected their pupils 
to the same severe discipline which they imposed upon them- 
selves. They were permitted to use their tongues but two 
hours a day, and then very judiciously: instead of exercising 
that " unruly member," they were taught by the good fathers 
to gesticulate with their fingers at each other in marvellous 
fashion, and thus to communicate their ideas. As to juve- 
nile sports and the frolics of boyhood, it was a sin to dream 
of such things. They all received an apprenticeship to some 
useful trade, however, and were no doubt trained [172] up 
most innocently and ignoranlly in the way they should go. 
The pupils were chiefly sons of the settlers in the vicinity; 
but whether they were fashioned by the worthy fathers into 
good American citi2cns or the contrary, tradition telleth 
not. Tradition doth present, however, sundry allegations 
prejudicial to the honest monks, which we arc bold to say 
is all slander, and unworthy of credence. Some old gossips 
of the day hesitated not to affirm that the monks were 
marvellously &lthy in their habits; others, that they were 
prodigiously keen in their bargains; a third class, that the 
younger members were not so obdurate towards the gentler 
part of creation as they migM have btm\ while the whole 
community round about, una voce, chimed in, and solemnly 
declared that men who neither might, could, would, or should 
^ak, were a little worse than dumb brutes, and ought to 
be treated accordingly. Howe\'er this may have been, it 
is pretty certain, as is usually the case with our dear fellow- 
creatures where they are permitted to know nothing at all 
about a particular matter, the good people, in the overflowings 
of worldly charity, imagined all manner of evil against the 
poor Trappist, and seemed to think they had a perfect right 
to violate his property and insult his person whenever they, 
in their wisdom and kind feeling, thought proper to do so. 
But this was soon at an end. In 1813 the monks disposed 
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of their personal propert)-, and leaving fever and ague to 
their persecutors, and the old mounds to their primitive 
solitude, forsook the country and sailed for France. 

[» 73] Though it is not easy to paUiate the unceremonious 
welcome with which the unfortunate Trappist was favoured 
at the hand of our people, yet we can readily appreciate 
the feelings which prompted their ungenerous conduct. 
How strange, horn exceedingly strange must it have seemed 
to behold these men, in the garb and guise of a distant land, 
uttering, when their lips broke the silence in which they 
were locked, the unknown syllables of a foreign tongue; 
professing an austere, an ancient, and remarkable faith; 
denying themselves, with the sternest se\'erity, the simplest 
of Nature's bounties; how strange must it have seemed to 
behold these men establishing themselves in the depths of 
this Western wilderness, and, by a fortuitous concurrence 
of events, planting their altars and hearths upon the very 
tombs of a race whose fate is veiled in mystery, and practising 
their austerities at the forsaken temple of a forgotten wor- 
ship! How strange to behold the devotees of a faith, the 
most artificial in its ceremonies among men, bowing them- 
selves upon the high places reared up by the hands of those 
who worshipped the Great Spirit after the simplest form of 
Nature's adoration! For centuries this singular order of 
men had figured upon the iron page of history*; their legends 
had shadowed with mystery the bright leaf of poetry and 
romance, and with them were associated many a wild vision 
of fancy. And here they were, mysterious as ever, with 
cowl, and crucifix, and shaven head, and the hairy " crown 
of thorns " encircling; ecclesiastics the most severe of all 
the orders of monarchism. How strange must it all [174] 
have seemed ! and it is hardly to be wondered at, unpopular 
as such institutions undoubtedly were and ever have been 
in this blessed land of ours, that a feeling of intolerance, 
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and suspicion, and prejudice should have enlisted. It is not 
a maxim of recent date in the minds of men, that " what- 
ever is peculiar is false." 
Madison County, lU. 



XVI 

" Let Bfttie our auihxiT nidely blwne, 

Who tram the story liiu ihut long digrcu'd-" 

Davemakt. 
" tt^f, ttll me BM of loTdljr tullsF 
My minatrcls «rc the Vva; 
The inou and th« rock ait my t&pMtriMi w&lls. 
Kuth aoundt my sympiianie*." 

Blackwood's Ifag. 
" Sorrow » knuwkdgei tlicy wbo know ihc meet 
Must moum ilia dwpnt o'rr l1ie fatnl tnidi; 
'the Trtc of Kjunrledse la oot Uut of LiTe." 

blANFREO. 

These are few lovelier vOlages in the Valley of the West 
than the little town of Hdwardsvitle, in whose quiet inn 
many of the preceding obsen'atioos have been sketched.'" 
It was early one bright morning that I entered Edwards- 
ville, after passing a sleepless night at a neighbouring farm- 
house. The situation of the village is a narrow ridge of 
[i 75] land swelling abruptly from the midst of deep and tan- 
gled woods. Along this elevation extends the principal 
street of the place, more than a mile in length, and upon 
either ade runs a range of neat edifices, most of them shaded 
by forest-trees in their front yards. The public buildings 
are a courthouse and jail of brick, neither of them worthy 

**ThoBiu Etrkpatriek, of South CaroHna, mode th« first irtlltin<iil on the 
lite of Edw&nbvlllc (1805). During the Indian troubles prKcding the Wai of 
1811-15. he built a block-house, known lu Thomas KiHipalrick't Fart. When 
Madisoa County wu vrguuaed (iSii), KirkpatHck's farm was choacn m its Kat. 
Be made the survey for the town plat in 1816, and named the pUcc in honor of 
Ninian Edward*. Se* W. R. Brink and Company, Hitlery »j MaSisom Coumty, 
JUimeit (EdwardiviUc. i80a>.— Ei>. 
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of farther mention, and two plain, towerless churches, un- 
bosomed in a grove somewhat in the suburbs of the iiUagc. 
There is something singularly picturesque in the ^tuaticMi 
of these churches, and the structures themselves are not de- 
void of beauty and symmetrical proportion. At this place, 
also, is located the land office for the district. On the morn- 
ing of my arrix-al at the village, early as was the hour, the 
place was thronged with disappointed applicants for land; 
a lean and hungry- looking race, by-the-by, as it has ever 
been my lot to look upon. Unfortunately, the office had 
the evening before, from some cause, been closed, and the 
unhappy speculators were forced to trudge away many a 
weary mile, through dust and sun, with their hea\7 specie 
dollars, to their homes again. I remember once to have 
been in the city of Bangor, '* away down East in theS tate 
of Maine," when the public lands on the Penobscot River 
were first placed in the market. The land mania had for 
some months been running high, but could hardly be said 
yet to have reached a crisis. From all quarters of the Union 
speculators had been hurrying to the place; and day and 
night, for the week past, the steamers had been diverging 
upon the city their ravenous freights. The important [176] 
day arrived. At an early hour every hotel, and street, and 
avenue was swarming with strangers; and, mingling with 
the current of living bodies, which now set steadily onward 
to the place of sale, I was carried resistlessly on by its force 
till it ceased. A confused murmur of voices ran through 
the assembled thousands; and amid the tumidt, the ominous 
words '* land — lunger — title-deed" and the like, could 
alone be distinguished. At length, near noon, the clear 
tones of the auctioneer were heard rising above the hum of 
the multitude : all was instantly hushed and still ; and gain- 
ing an elevated site, before me was spread out a scene worthy 
a Hogarth's genius and pencil. Such a mass of working, 
agitated features, glaring with the fierce passuon of avarice 
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and the basest propensities of humanity, one seldom is fated 
to witness. During that public land-sale, indeed, I beheld 
so much of the sel6shness, the petty meanness, the detest- 
able heartlessncss of man's nature, that I turned away dis- 
gusted, sick at heart for the race of which I was a member. 
We are reproached as a nation by Europeans for the con- 
temptible vice of avarice; is the censure unjust? Parson 
Taylor tells us that Satan was the first speculator in land, for 
on a certain occasion he took Jesus up into an exceedingly 
high mountain, and showed him all the kingdoms of the earth 
and the glory thereof, and said to him, " AH these things 
will 1 give to thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me," 
when, in fact, the devil did not own one inch of land to givel 

" Think of the devil')! bmea iihii, 
Whrn not >n inrh nt Innd was hial" 

[177] Yet it is to be apprehended that not a few in our midst 
would not hesitate to barter soul and body, and fall down 
in worship, were a sufficient number of acres spread out 
before them as the recompense. 

Among other objects worthy the traveller's notice in 
pas^ng through Edwardsville is a press for the manufacture 
of that well-known, agreeable liquid, casU>roU: it is situated 
within the precincts of what is termed, for distinction, the 
" Upper Village." The apparatus, by means of which the 
oil is exprassed from the bean and clarified, is extremely 
simple, consisting merely of the ordinary jack-screw. One 
bushel of the castor beans — palma Christi — yields nearly 
two gallons of the liquid. The only previous preparation 
to pressing is to dry the beans in an oven. This establish- 
ment '" has been in operation upward of ten years, and has 
rendered its proprietor, Mr. Adams, a wealthy man.'" He 



" In May, i8j8, il wiu entifrly ronaumcd by (m. — Flaoo. 
*** John Aduns Imct retirMi (ram buaincsh »ml was elected sherUT on ibc Whig 
ticket. FUgg'ft account Menu to be conudmbly omdnwn, — Ei>. 
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has a delightful WILl, with grounds laid out with taste; and 
though many years have passed away since he left his native 
New-England, yet the generosity of his heart and the 
benevolence of his character tell truly that he has not yet 
ceased the remembrance of early principles and habits. 
The village of Edwardsville and its vicinity are said to be 
remarkably healthy; and the location in the heart of a fer- 
tile, well-watered, heavily- timbered section of country, tilled 
by a race of enterprising yeomanry, gives promise of rapid 
ad^-ancement. The town plat was first laid off in 1815; but 
the place advanced but little in importance until five years 
afterward, when a new [178] town was united to the old. 
About twelve miles southeast from Edwardsville is situated 
the delightful little hamlet of Collinsville, named from its 
founder, to which I paid a hasty visit during my ramble 
on the prairies.'** It was settled many j-ears ago, but till 
very recently had not assumed the dignilj- of a town. Its 
site is the broad, uniform surface of an elevated ridge, ascend- 
ing gently from the American Bottom, beautifully shaded 
by forest-trees, and extending into the interior for several 
miles. It is almost entirely settled by northern emigrants, 
whose peculiarities are nowhere more strikingly exhibited. 
Much attention is bestowed upon reh'gion and education; 
not a grocery exists in the place, nor, by the charter of the 
town, can one be established for several years. This little 
village presents a delightful summer-retreat to the citizens 
of St. Louis, only ten miles distant. 

The sun had not yet risen when I left EdwardsviUe, after 
a pleasant visit, and, descending into the Bottom, pursued 
my route over the plain to Alton. The face of the country, 

"* CoUituvilk was platted M»y ii, 1837. Augustiu, Anion, and Michul 
ColUna, thrw brothpra from Litchfield, CoBoecticut. had wttlrd b«TV a f«w ynn 
cvUcr and built on Qxniil] for tcrinding and Hwing, a ^islillcr^-, tAnniag yArd&, 
and cooper aad blackamitli ihupd. The towa was fint ovued UnioavUle, and 
John A. Cook mad« ihe hnx seCtlemttBt about 1816. — Eo. 
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for a portion of the way, is broken, and covered with 
forests of noble trees, until the traveller finds himself on 
the deep sand-plains, stretching away for some miles, and 
giWng support to a stunted, scragged growth of shrub-oaks. 
The region bears palpable evidence of having been, at no 
distant period, submerged; and the idea is confirmed by 
the existence, at the present time, ol a lake of considerable 
extent on the southern border, which, from the character 
of the surface, a slight addition of water would spread for 
miles. I shall not [179] soon forget, I think, the day I 
entered Alton for the second time during my ramble in 
the West. It was near the noon after an exceedingly 
sultry monung; and the earth beneath my horse's hoofs was 
reduced by protracted drought to an impalpable powder 
to the depth of sei.'eral inches. The blazing sunbeams, 
veiled by not a solitar)* cloud, reflected from the glassj- 
surface of the Missis^ppi as from the face of an immense 
steely mirror and again thrown back by the range of beetling 
bluffs above, seemed converged into an intense burning fo- 
cus along the scorched-up streets and glowing roofs of the 
village. I have endured heat, but none more intolerable 
in the course of my life than that of which I speak. 

In the evening, when the sultriness of the day was over, 
passing through the principal street of the town, I ascended 
that singular range of bluffs which, commencing at this 
point, extend along the river, and to wluch, on a former 
occa^on, I have briefly alluded. The ascent is arduous, 
but the glorious new from the summit richly repays the visi- 
ter for his toil. The withering atmosphere of the depressed, 
sunburnt \iUage at my feet was delightfully exchanged 
(or the invigorating breezes of the hills, as the fresh even- 
ing wind came wandering up from the waters. It was the 
sunset hour. The golden, slanting beams of departing day 
were reflected from the undulating bosom of the river. 
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as its bri^ waten sbdcfaed any amaag the western 
foicsts, as if from a sea dL mrAt^n^ ^ding ah-er. On the 
left, directly at ymr feet, repoees the vflbge of Alton, over- 
bung bf hilb, with the ^oomy, castdlaicd [1&3] waQs of the 
Penitcntianr lifting up their dusky outHne upon its skiits, 
presenting to the eye a perfect panorama as yvfw kxik do^-n 
upon the tortuous streets^ the exteosve warehouses of stone, 
and the range of steamcfs, afire with bustle, akmg the land- 
ing. Beyond the village extends a deep forest; whik a little 
to the south sweep <A the waters of the river, bespangled 
with green islands^ until, gracefully expanding itself, a noUe 
bend withdraws it from the Wew. It is at this point that the 
Missouri di^^rges its turbid, heavy mass of w^crs into the 
dear floods of the Upper Mississippi, hitherto imchcckcred 
by a stain. At the base of the bhiffs, upon which you 
stand, at an elevation of a hundred and iifty feet, rushes with 
violence along the crags the current of the stream; while 
beyond, upon the oppoate plain, is beheld the log hut of the 
emigrant couched beneath the enormous s}*camores, and 
sending up its undulating thread of blue, curling smoke 
througli the lofty branches. A lumber steam-mill is also 
here to be seen. Beyond these objects the eye wanders 
over an interminaUe carpet of forest-tops, stretching away 
till they form a wavy line of dense foliage circling the western 
horizon. By the aid of a glass, a range of hills, blue in the 
distance, is perceived outlined against the sky : they are the 
bluffs skirting the beautiful ^'a^ey of the Missouri. The 
heights from which this view is commanded are composed 
principally of earth heaped upon a massive ledge of lime- 
rock, which elevates itself from the very bed of the waters. 
As the spectator gazes and reflects, he cannot but be amazed 
that the [181] rains, and snows, and torrents of centijries 
have not, with all their washings, yet swept these earth-heaps 
away, though the de>ep ravines between the mounds, which 
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probably originated their present peculiar form, give proof 
conclusive that such diluvial action to some extent has long 
be«n going on. As is usually found to be the case, the 
present race of Indians have availed themselves of these 
elevated summits for the burial-spots of their chiefs. I my- 
self scraped up a lew decaying fragments of bones, which 
lay just beneath the surface. 

At sunrise of the morning succeeding my visit to the bluffs 
I was in the saddle, and clambering up those intolerably 
steep hills on the road leading to the village of Upper Alton, 
a few miles distant. The place is well situated upon an 
elevated prairie ; and, to my own taste, is preferable far for 
private residence to any spot within the precincts of its rival 
namesake. The society is polished, and a finc-toncd moral- 
ity is said to characterize the inhabitants. The town was 
originally incorporated many years ago, and was then a place 
of more note than it has e\-er since been ; but, owing to in- 
testine broils and conflicting claims to its site, it gradually 
and steadily dwindled away, until, a dozen years since, it 
numbered only seven families. A suit in chancery- has hap- 
pily settled these difTicultles, and the i-illagc is now thriving 
well. A seminary of some note, under jurisdiction of the 
Baptist persuaaon, has within a few years been established 
here, and now comprises a very respectable body of stu- 
dents."* It originated in a seminary [1S2] formerly estab- 

'" Upper AUoD, two and a hKlfmOca from Alton, wsa lAldouiln iSi; by Joseph 
Mearhiun. of Vermnnt. who rame to U!tn«i» in tStt; tee titttory 0} Madiun 
Caymly, p. 396. 

ThcoriginafShurtlcfF College was the "Theological and High School " com- 
munly known ai tlie Ruck Spring Seminary, established (1817) by John M. 
Peck, D. D. TVic laltrr wim cluMd tn iSjt, ani] opened again tlic following ycxif 
al Alton, undrr the name of Alton Seminary, In March. iSja, the stale Icgisla- 
am incorporated the mstliution as "Alton College of lUiflDla." For religious 
reasons ibc charier was ikoi accepted until 1835, when the terma of Encorpora- 
tion bad been niade more favurable. In Jkouitry, 1S3O, the charter was 
ameitdcd, changing its title to Shurllef! College, in honor of Benjamin Shurl- 
le&i M. D., wbo had donated ten thoiuand dollara to the iiutitutJoo. Although 
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lishcd at Rock Spring in this state. About five years since 
a company of gentlemen, sc^•en in number, purchased here 
a tract of several hundred acres, and erected upon it an ac- 
ademical edifice of brick; subsequently a stone building was 
erected, and a preparatory school instituted. In the year 
1835, funds to a considerable amount were obtained at the 
East; and a donation of $10,000 from Dr. Benjamin Shurt- 
lifT, of Boston, induced the trustees to give to the institution 
his name. Half of this sum is appropriated to a college 
building, and the other half is to endow a professorship 
of belles lettres. The present buildings are situated upon 
a broad plain, beneath a walnut grove, on the eastern skirt 
of the \'illage; and the h'brar^', apparatus, and professor- 
ships are worthy to form the foundation of a cdiege, as is 
the ultimate design, albeit a Western college and a Northern 
college are terms quite different in signification. I visited 
this seminary, howe\'er, and was much pleased with its 
faculty, buildings, and design. All is as it should be. U^t 
reflecting mind docs not haQ with joy these temples of science 
elevating themselves upon every green hill and broad plain 
of the West, side by side with the sanctuaries of our holy 
religion! It is intelligence, baptized itUeliigence, which alone 
can save this beautiful valley, if indeed it ts to be saved 
from the inroads of arbitrary rule and false religion ; which 
is to hand do\^-n to another generation our civil and relig- 
ious immunities unimpaired. In most of the efforts for the 
advancement of education in [183] the West, it is gratifying 
to perceive that this principle has not been overlooked. 
Nearly all those seminaries of learning which have been 
established profess for their design the culture of the moral 
powers as well as those of the intelkct. That intelligence is 
an essential requisite, a prime constituent of civil and re- 



from the fint cmphuixin^ religious iaBlruction, a lhealo|t>cal department v»s not 
ofganliMl until iS6j. Tbc »chool a rttll under Daptial infJuencc. — Ed. 
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ligious freedom, all will admit; that it is the only requisite, 
the sole constituent, may be questioned. " Kflowledge," in 
the celebrated language of Francis Bacon, "is power;" ayt 
POWER; an engine of tremendous, incalculable energy, but 
blind in its operations. Applied to the cause of wisdom 
and virtue, the richest of blessings; to that of infidelity and 
vice, the greatest of curses. A lever to move the world, 
its influence cannot be over-estimated; as the bulwark of 
liberty and human happiness, its effect has been fearfully 
miscalculated. Were man inclined as fully to good as to 
evil, then might knowledge become the sovereign panacea 
of every civil and moral ill; as man by nature unhappily w, 
" the fruit of the tree " is oftener the stimulant to e\'il than 
to good. Unfold the sacred record of the past. Why did 
not intelligence save Greece? Greece! the land of intellect 
and of thought; the birthspot of eloquence, philosophy, and 
song I whose very populace were critics and bards! Greece, 
in her early day of pastoral ignorance, was free; but from 
the loftiest pinnacle of intellectual glory she fell ; and science, 
genius, intelligence, all could not save her. The buoyant 
bark bounded beautifully over the blue-breasted billows; 
but the helm, the helm of [184] moral culture was not there, 
and her broad-spread pinions hurried her away only to a 
speedier and more terrible destruction. 

Ancient Rome: in the day of her rough simplicity, she 
was free; but from her proudest point of irUeUectual develop- 
ment — the era of Augustus — we date her decline. 

France: who will aver that it was popular ignorance that 
rolled over revolutionary France the ocean-wave of blood i* 
When have the French, as a people, exhibited a prouder era 
of mind than that of their sbcteenth Louis? The encyclope- 
dists, the most powerful men of the age, concentrated all their 
vast energies to the difhiaon of science among the people. 
Then, as now, the press groaned in constant parturition; 
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and essays, magazines, tracts, treatises, libraries, were thrown 
abroad as if by the arm of Omnipotent power. Then, as 
now, the supremacy of human reason and of human society 
flitted in "unreal mockery" before the intoxicated fancy; 
and wildly was anticipated a career of upward and onward 
advancement during the days of all coming time. France 
was a nation of philosophers, and the great deep of mind 
began to heave; the convulsed laboiiring went on, and, from 
time to time, it burst out upon the surface. Then came 
the tornado, and France, refined, intelligent, scientific, ethe- 
realizcd P'rancc, was swept, as by Ruin's besom, of every 
green thing. Her own children planted the dagger in her 
bosom, and France was a nation of scientific, philosophic 
parricides! But *' France was poisoned [185] by infidelity." 
Yes! so she was: but why was not the subtle element neut- 
ralized in the cup of knowkdgt in which it was administered? 
Is not " knowledge omnipotent to preserve; the salt to pur- 
ify the nations? " 

EJigland: view the experiment there. It is a matter of 
parliamentary record, that within the last twenty years, 
during the philanthropic efforts of Lord Henry Brougham 
and his whig coadjutors, crime in England has more than 
tripled. If knowledge, pure, defecated knowledge, be a 
consen'ative principle, why do we witness these appalling 
results? 

What, then, shall be done? Shall the book of knowl- 
edge be taken from the hands of the people, and again be 
locked up in the libraries of the few? Shall the dusky 
pall of ignorance and superstition again be fiung around 
the world, and a long starless midnight of a thousand 
years once more come down to brood over mankind ? By 
no means. IM^ the sweet streams of knowledge go forth, 
copious, free, to enrich and irrigate the garden of mind; 
but nungle with them the pure waters of that " fount which 
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flows fast by the oracles of God," or the effect now will be, 
as it ever has been, only to intoxicate and madden the 
human race. There is nothing in cold, dephle^mated intel- 
lect to warm up and foster the energies of the moral system 
of man. Intellect, mere intellect, can never tame the pas 
sions or purify the heart. 
Upper Aitm, 2U. 



xvu 

"The (oiirth day roli'd alonji. nnd with the night 
Cun* tlorm and darknCM in thf ir mingling tni^t. 
Loud suDg the wind «buve; and douhlr loud 
Shiook o'er his ttinvt-<vl] the ihund^r-cbud." 

The Ceruir. 

"ThftK 
The unshorn ficldi. boundlca and braudlul. 
Fur which the speech of England hu no name — ■ 
The pMJriM." 

B«YAMT- 

Whoever will take upon himself the trouble to run 
his eye over the " Tourist's Pocket Map of Illinois," will 
perceive, stretching along the western border of the state, 
parallel with the river, a broad carriage highway, in a direc- 
tion nearly north, to a little village called Carlinvillc; if then 
he glances to the cast, he may trace a narrow pathway strik- 
ing off at right angles to that section of the state. Well, it 
is here, upon this pathway, just on the margin of a beautiful 
prairie, sweeping away towards the town of Hillsborough,"' 
that I find myself at the close of the day, after a long and 
fatiguing ride. The afternoon has been one of those dreary, 
drizzly, disagreeable seasons which relax the nen-es and ride 
like an incubus upon the spirits; and my route has con- 
ducted me over a broad-spread, desolate plain ; for, lovely as 

*** UiUsboro, the sent ol Montgomery County, twenty-eight miles from Vandalia, 
•ru putted in iSij. — £d. 
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may appear the prairie when its l^ight ilowercls and its tall 
grass-tops [187] arc nodding in the sunlight, it is a melan- 
choly place when the sky is beclouded and the rain is fall- 
ing. There is a certain indescribable sensation of loneliness, 
which steals over the mind of the solitary traveller when he 
finds himself alone in the heart of these boundless plains, 
which he cannot away with ; and the approach to a forest is 
hailed with pleasure, as serving to quiet, with the vague 
idea of society, this sense of dreariness and desertion. Es- 
pecially is this the case when rack and mist are hovering 
along the border, veiling from the view those picturesque 
woodland-points and promontories, and those green island- 
groves which, when the sky is clear, swell out upon every 
side into the bosom of the plain. Then all is fresh and 
joyous to the eye as a vision: change the scene, and the 
grand, gloomy, misty magnificence of old ocean presents 
itself on every side. The relief to the picture afTorded by 
the discovery of man's habitation can hardly be described. 
It was near nightfall, when, wearied by the fatigue of 
riding and drenched with mist, I reached the log-cabin of 
an old pioneer from \nrginia, beneath whose lowly roof-tree 
I am seated at this present writing; and though hardly the 
most sumptuous edifice of which it has been my lot to be 
an inmate, yet with no unenviable anticipations am I loot- 
ing forward to hearty refreshment and to sound slumber 
upon the couch by my side. There are few objects to be 
met with in the backwoods of the West more unique and 
picturesque than the dwelling of the emigrant. After s«>- 
lecting an elevated spot as [188] a site for building, a cabin 
<M" a log-house — which is somewhat of an improvement 
upon the first — is erected in the following manner. A 
sufficient number of straight trees, of a size convenient for 
removing, arc felled, slightly hewn upon the opposite 
sides, and the extremities notched or mortised with the axe. 
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They are then piled upon each other so that the extremities 
lock together; and a single or double edifice is constructed, 
agreeable to the taste or ability of the builder. Ordinarily 
the cabin consists of two quadrangular apartments, sepa- 
rated by a broad area between, connected by a common 
floor, and covered by a common roof, presenting a parallel- 
ogram triple the length of its width. The better of these 
apartments is usually appropriated to the entertainment 
of the casual guest, and is furnished with several beds and 
some articles of rude furniture to correspond. The apea 
area constitutes the ordinarj' sitting and eating apartment 
of the family in fine weather; and, from its coobess, afTords 
a delightful retreat. The intervals between the logs arc 
stuffed with fragments of wood or stone, and plastered with 
mud or mortar, and the chimney is constructed much in 
the same manner. The roof is covered with thin clapboards 
of oak or ash, and, in lieu of nails, transverse pieces of tim- 
ber retain them in their places. Thousands of cabins are 
thus constructed, without a particle of iron or even a com- 
mon plank. The rough clapboards give to the roof almost 
the shaggy aspect of thatch at a little distance, but they 
render it impermeable to even the heaviest and [189] most 
protracted rain-storms. A rude gallery often extends along 
one or both sides of the building, adding much to Its cool- 
ness in summer and to its warmth in winter by the protec- 
tion aSorded from sun and snow. The floor is constructed 
of short, thick planks, technically termed " pimcheons," 
which are confined by wooden pins; and, though hardly 
smooth enough for a ballroom, yet well answer every pur- 
pose for a dwelling, and effectually resist moisture and cold. 
The apertures are usually cut with a view to free ventila- 
tion, and the chimneys stand at the extremities, outside the 
walls of the cabin. A few pounds of nails, a few boxes of 
glass, a few hundred feet of lumber, and a few days' assist- 
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ance of a house-carpenter, would, of course, contribute not 
a Utile to the comfort of the shiding; but neither of these 
arc indi^jcnsablc. In rear of the premises rise the out- 
buildings; stables, com-crib, meat-house, &c., all of them 
quite as perfect in structure as the dwelling itself, and quite 
as comfortable for residence. If to all this wc add a well, 
walled up with a section of a hollow cotton-wood, a cellar 
or cave in the earth for a pantrj-, a zigzag rail fence 
enclosing the whole clearing, a dozen acres of Indian com 
bristling up beyond, a small garden and orchard, and a 
host of swine, cattle, poiiltry, and naked children about the 
door, and the Untt ensemble of a backwoods farmhouse is 
complete. Minor circumstances vary, of course, with the 
peculiarities of the country and the origin of the settlers; 
but the principal featiu^s of the picture everywhere 
prevail. The present mode of ciJtivation [190] sweeps off 
vast quantities of timber; but it must soon be superseded. 
Houses of brick and stone will take the place of log-cabins; 
hedge-rows will supply that of rail enclosures, while coal 
for fuel will be a substitute for wood. 

At Upper Alton my visit was not a protracted one. In 
a few hours, having gathered up my fixens and mounted 
my creelur, I was threading a narrow pathway through the 
forest. The trees, most of them lofty elms, in many 
places for miles locked together their giant branches over 
the road, forming a deUghtful screen from the sunbeams; 
but it was found by no means the easiest iniaginablc task, 
after once entering upon the direct route, to continue upon 
it. Tliis is a peculiarity of Western roads. The commence- 
ment may be uniform enough, but the traveller soon 
finds his path diverging all at once in several different 
directions, like the radii of a circle, with no assignable 
cause therefor, and not the slightest reason presenting 
itself why he should select one of them in preference to 
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half a dozen others, equally good or bad. And the se* 
quel often shows him that .there in rea!it>- existed no more 
cause of preference than was apparent; for. after a few 
tortuosities through the forest, for variety's sake, the paths 
all terminate in the same route. The obstacle of a tree, a 
stump, a decaying log, or a sand-bank often splits the 
path as if it were a flowing stream; and then the traveller 
takes upon him to exercise the reser%-ed right of radiating 
to any point of the compass he [191J may think proper, pro- 
vided always that he succeeds in clearing the obstruction. 

Passing many log-cabins, such as I have described, with 
their extensive maize-6elds, the rude dwelling of a sturdy 
old emigrant from the far East sheltered me during the 
heat of noon; and having luxuriated upon an excellent 
dinner, prepared and served up in right New-England 
fashion, I again betook myself to my solitary route. But I 
little anticipated to have met, in the distant prairies of 
Illinois, the habitation of one who had passed his life in 
my own native state, almost in my own native village. Yet 
I know not why the occurrence should be a cause of surprise. 
Such emigrations are of constant occurrence. The fanner 
bad been a resident eight years in the West ; his farm was 
under that high cultivation characteristic of the Northern 
emigrant, and peace and plenty seemed smiling around. 
Yet was the emigrant satisfied? So far from it, he acknowl- 
edged himself a disappointed man, and sighed for his 
native northern home, with its bleak winds and barren 
hillsides. 

The region through which, for most of the day, I jour- 
neyed was that, of very extensive application in the West, 
styled " Barrens," by no means implying unproductiveness 
of soil, but a species of surface of heterogeneous character, 
uniting prairie with limher or forest, and usually a descrip- 
tion of land as fertile, healthy, and well-watered as may be 
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found. The misnomer is said to have derived its origin 
from the early settlers of that section of Kentucky south 
of Green River, which, presenting [193] only a scanty, dwarf- 
ish growth of timber, was deemed of necessity barren^ in the 
true acceptation of the term."' This soil there and else- 
where is now considered better adapted to every variety of 
produce and the vicissitudes of climate than even the deep 
ntould of the prairies and river-bottoms. The rapidity with 
which a young forest springs forward, when the annual fires 
have once been stopped in this species of land, is said to be 
astonishing; and the first appearance of timber upon the 
prairies gives it the character, to some extent, of barrens. 
Beneath the trees is spread out a mossy turf, free from 
thickets, but variegated by the gaudy petals of the helio- 
trope, and the bright crimson buds of the dwarf-sumach 
in the hollows. Indeed, some of the most lovely scenery of 
the West is beheld in the landscapes of these barrens or 
" oak openings," as they are more appropriately styled. For 
miles the traveller wanders on, through a magnificence of 
park scenery on every side, with all the diversity of the 
slope, and swell, and meadow of human taste and skill. 
Interminable avenues stretch away farther than the eye can 
reach, while at intervals through the foliage flashes out the 
unruffled surface of a pellucid lake. There are many of 
these circular lakes or " sinkholes," as they are termed in 
Western dialect, which, as they possess no inlet, seem sup- 
plied by subterraneous springs or from the clouds. The 

■*' In hSs dcscriplioD ol ihe tMireni, Flagg (oUows quite cloKly J. M. Peck, 
GatttUtr i>l TUtnoit (Jacluonvnie, 1857), pp. 11, la. The rerm btu-rcns, u-Mrding 
to the Ctniury Dktiemary, U " a tract or region of more or Iras tinpTO'tuctivc land 
partly or entirely lreel«s9. The term Is best known in tbe United Statet lut the 
o&iuc of ■ district in Kentucky, ' The Oarrcot,' undcrUid hy the aubtArbunilcrous 
liamtone, but possessing a (eriile Miil, which was nearly or r|uite Imless vhtn that 
Mate bej^nta be settled hy the vrhitek but which at present where not cultivated. 
Is portly covered with trees." Sec a ptod docription In our volume iij, pp. (17- 
9»4, — Eo, 
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outline is that of an inverted cone, as if formed by the action 
of whirling waters; and, as sinkholes exist in great num- 
bers in the vicinity of the rivers, and possess an outlet [193] 
at the bottom through a substratum of porous limestone, 
the idea is abundantly confirmed. In the State of Missouri 
these peculiar springs are also obsen*ed. Some of them in 
Greene county burst forth from the earth and the fissures 
of the rocks with sufficient force to whirl a run of heavy 
buhrstones, and the power of the fotintains seems unaffected 
by the vicissitudes of rain or drought These same sink- 
holes, circular ponds, and gushing springs are said to con- 
stitute one of the most remarkable and interesting features 
of the peninsula of Florida. There, as here, the substratum 
is porous limestone; and it is the subsidence of the layers 
which gives birth to the springs. The volume of water 
thro^-n up by these boiling fountains is said to be astonish- 
ingly great; many large ones, also, are known to exist in the 
beds of lakes and rivers. From the circumstance of the 
existence of these numerous springs originated, doubtless, 
the tradition which Spanish chroniclers aver to have existed 
among the Indians of Porto Rico and Cuba, that somewhere 
among the Lucayo Islands or in the interior of Florida there 
existed a fountain whose waters had the property of im- 
parting rejuvetKscence and perpetuating perennial youth. 
Only twenty years after the discoveries of Columbus, and 
more than three centuries since, did the romantic Juan 
Ponce de Leon, an associate of the Genoese and subsequent 
governor of Porto Rico, explore the peninsula of Florida 
in search of this traditionary fountain; of the success of 
the enterprise we have no account. Among the other 
poetic founts of the " Land of [194] Flowers," we are toid 
of one situated but a few miles from Fort Gaines, called 
" Sappho's Fount," "' from the idea which prevails that its 

"■Acconling lo the War Depnnmeni'E Lia 0} MiiiUry Fctt. *lc.. taaiiUktd 
in Ik* UnilfdSialtijrcm iti Eorti<tl xUternfitl lothefreitnttim«{Wathii>gtoa, 1901), 
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waters impart the power of producing sweet sounds to the 
voices of those who partake of them. 

It was near evening, when, emerging from the shades of 
the barrens^ which, like everything else, however beautiful, 
had, by continuous succession, begun to become somewhat 
monotonous, my path issued rather unexpectedly upon the 
margin of a wide, undulating prairie. I was struck, as is 
eveiy traveller at first new of these vast plains, with the 
grandeur, and novelty, and loveliness of the scene before 
me. For some moments I remained stationary, looking out 
upon the boundless landscape before me. The tall grass- 
lops waving in the billowy beauty in the breeze; the narrow 
pathway winding off like a serpent over the rolling surface, 
disappearing and reappearing till lost in the luxuriant herb- 
age; the shadowy, cloud-likc aspect of the far-off trees, 
looming up, here and there, in isolated masses along the 
horizon, like the pyramidal canvass of ships at sea; the 
deep-green groves besprinkled among the vegetation, like 
islets in the waters; the crimson-died prairie-flower flash- 
ing in the sun — these features of inanimate nature seemed 
strangely beautiful to one bom and bred amid the bold 
mountain scenery of the North, and who now gazed upon 
them " for the first." 

" The prairicsl 1 behold thcoi for tKc 6tst, 
And my heatt swrlU, while ihc dilaiml tight 
Tkkc* in the endrcUiiK vutncw." 

m Fort Gaines wru At one time located at Gainesville, Alachua County, Flurictn, 
The town ia nun (he aeai of Eaal Florida Stminaiy, a milluiry Khool, Among 
tbc B<tm«niua laka in the vicinity, Alachua, tbc laigot, occupies what waa fgf- 
R)eiiirra;rne'>Pnurie. Thmu^ this prairie a ilrvam iMuing (rotn Newman's Lake 
flowed to a point near the middlr of the diatrid, when it suddenly fell into an 
unfathomcd aXiyiA named by the Indian* Alodiua (the bottomlcw pit). Tbc 
while* pve iht« luuiie to the count)', and called the abyu " Big Sink." Thta 
pbce became a favorite ]>leasurc re»ort until t875, when the sink Tefu«ed longer 
to trcrivr the water, and Payne's Prairie, (nnnerly a rich gronnK land, waa turned 
into a lake. NuRicrotis tales connected with Big Sink were drculatod, and it seems 
imbabtc that Ftagg ia referring to ttui locality. — £p, 
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[195] As I rode leisurely 'along upon the prairie's edge, I 
passed many noble farms, with their log-cabins couched in 
a comer beneath the forest; and, verily, would a farmer of 
Yankee-land " stare and gasp " to behold the prairie corn- 
field of the Western emigrant; and yet more would he be 
amazed to witness the rank, rustling luxuriance of the vege- 
table itself. Descending a swell of the prairie near one of 
these farms, a buck with his doe leaped out from a thicket 
beside my path, and away, away bounded the " happy pair " 
over the grass-tops, free as the wind. They are often shot 
upon the prairies, I was informed by an old hunter, at whose 
cabin, in the middle of the plain, I drew up at twilight, and 
with whom I passed the night. He was a pioneer from 
the dark and bloody ground, and many a time had followed 
the wild buck through those aged forests, where Boone, and 
Whitley, and Kenton once roved."* Only fifty years ago, 

"* For A ik«tch of Daniel Boone, sm Bradbury'i TrawU. i n our Toturac v, p. 43, 
note lb; toA for s more camplde nccounl coniult Thwaitr*, Danitt Boone (New 
York, 1901) > 

Simon Kenton (175J-T836) having, u he iuppo«ed. killed a oeEghbor tn a lighl, 
fled from hit home in Virgims to the headwaters of the Ohio River. He terved 
<u a icout in Duninure'* War (1774) and in 1775 wiUi Boone, exjiluircd the interior 
o( Kentucky. Capiurrd by the Indians (1778). he was condemned to death and 
taken to tbe native i-illoRc at Lower Svidittky, whence h« made hU cacapc. Later 
he icrvcd with dlsliiiitiun in campaigns under George Rogers Clark, and was »cc- 
ond only to Daniel Boone u a frontier hero. In 1784, Ceoton founded ■ settle- 
meot near LimcMunc (MayBville), KentucVj. He took part in Wajne't Campaign 
(1793-94). and was present at (he Battle of the Thames Ci^'j)- I" 1810 be moved 
to Lo|[an County, Ohio, and sixteen yean later died there in poveity, olthotigli 
before going to Ohio In iSo) he was reputed as one of the wealthiest men In Keo- 
ttieky. See R. W. McFarlond. "Simon Kenton," in Ohio Stale Arrlueoln^cal 
and Hixlorical Soarty PtMUaiiom (1904), ziii, pp. i-j9j also Edward S. EUia, 
U}e attd Times 0/ Col- Danitl Boone . . . trit/t tkttelitt irj Sifttm Kmtom, Lett/it 
WHarl, and ather L*adt*t in the Settlement lyj Ike Wta (I>kiladelphis, 1S&4). 

Colonel William Whitley <i740-iSij), born in Vii^inla, act out for Kentucky 
about 1775, and built in 17S6 or 1787 oite of (he fmt brick lutuxes in the slate. 
near Crab Orchard, in Lincoln County. A noted Indian fighter, he psfticipalcd 
in tbe liege of Logan's fort (1777)1 and Clark's eampaigns nf 1783. and 1786. 
Haaboled several paitiea to recover white captives — his beat known feat of this 
ebander being the rescue of Mrs. Somuc] McClurc Uf'ii)- In 1794 he was tbe 
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and for the first time were the beautiful fields of Kentucky 
turned up by the ploughshare of the ViT;ginia emigrant ; yet 
their very descendants of the first generation we behold 
plunging deeper into the T^ildemess West. How would the 
worthy old Governor Spotswood stand astounded, could he 
now rear his venerable bones from their long resting-place, 
and look forth upon this lovely land, far away beyond the 
Blue Ridge of the Alleghany hills, the very passage of which 
he had deemed not unworthy *' the horseshoe of gold *' and 
"the order tramontane." "5fc pcvai tramicndere morttes." 
Twenty years before Daniel Boone, " backwoodsman of 
Kentucky," was [ig6] bom, Alexander Spotswood, governor 
of Virginia, undertook, with great preparation, a passage 
of the Alleghany ridge. For this expedition were provided 
a large number of horseshoes, an article not common in 
some sections of the " Old Dominion; " and from this cir- 
cumstance, upon their return, though n-ithout a glimpse of 
the Western Valley, was instituted the " Tramontane Order, 
or Knights of the Cd4en Horseshoe," with the motto above. 
The badge of distinction for having made a passage of the 
Blue Ridge was a golden horseshoe worn upon the breast. 
Could the young man of that day have protracted the limits 
of life but a few years beyond his threescore and ten, what 
astonishment would not have filled him to behold now, as 
" the broad, the bright, the glorious West," the region then 
regarded as the unknown and howling wUdemess beyond 
Ike mountains ! Yet even thus it is."' 



ariivc leader of the niMTuhil NtrkiLJArk expedition, diTPctcri ttptinst the Inriiiinii 
Miith of TcnncMcc River. He Ml at the Daltlc of ihc Thumci (iStj), nbcrcfcl 
it was msintntncd by some of his admirtn, he killed the Indian rhicf Trcumtch 
S«e Collins, Kettiucky, ii, pp. 403-410; but this doubtful honor wu alio cUiiuHl 
by others. — En. 

'" Alexander Spotavood (i67$-i;40) was appoiTitcd governor of Virginia (1710)- 
Taking a lively intemit in the wet(ar« ttf the culoniati, he attuned amons them 
high p0pulaHty. Quitr catty, he roncriwd the »dc» pf extending the Virgini* 
•eUkmeiil beyond the mountains, to tntcrtcpt the Ftcnch conuuunicatiou between 
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A long ride over a dusty road, beneath a sultry sun, made 
me not unwilling to retire to an early rest. But in a few 
hours my slumbers were broken in upon by the glare of 
lightning and the crash of thunder. For nearly five weeks 
had the prairies been refreshed by not a solitary shower; 
and the withered crops and the parched soil, baked to the 
consistency of stone or ground up to powder, betrayed alarm- 
ing evidence of the consequence. Day had succeeded day. 
The scorching sun had gone up in the firmament, blazed 
from his meridian throne, and in lurid sultriness descended 
to his rest. The subtle fluid had been gathering and con- 
centrating in the skies; and. early on the night of [197] 
which I speak, an inky cloud had been perceived rolling 
slowly up from the western horizon, until the whole heavens 
were enveloped in blackness. Then the tempest burst forth. 
Peal upon peal the hoarse thunder came booming over the 
prairies; and the red lightning would glare, and stream, 
and almost hiss along the midnight sky, like Os^an's storm- 
spirit riding on the blast. At length there was a hush of 
elements, and all was still — " still as the spirit's silence; " 
then came one prolonged, deafening, terrible crash and 
rattle, as if the concave of the firmament had been rent 
asunder, and the splintered fragments, hurled abroad, 
were flying through the boundlessness of ^ce; the next 
moment, and the torrents came weltering through the 
darkness. I have witnessed thunder-storms on the deep, 



Cftnada and ihc GuH of Mexico; bill he failed to accurr the aid cither of hti prcrrince 
or of the mother ctmnlty. In the «ummei- tA 1716 lie orpniwd niid led an expe- 
di tioa for cxpluri iig ihe Appalachian Mountain*, named Iwo pcokj Ceorgc aod 5pot>- 
wood, and tank poweMJon of the Valley of Virginia in the name of CeorRC I. On 
his return, he established the order of " Tmmoncane," for caTtying on further •«- 
plorationa, whoK mctnbm wwe cillcil " KniKhts of the Golden Horseshoe,'* far 
(he reaion which Ra^ t^'***- tor a conlemporary arcouni of this e)qxdi(ian, 
•cc " Journal of John Fontaine " in Anna Maury, Mtmoirt 0} a Huguenot Family 
(New VoA. iSsj)- Spotswood wba itl^placcil a governor In 1713. but wu Later 
O730) appdntcd depu^ pos[tna«ter of the culoniea.— £d. 
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and many a (Hie among the cliffs of my native hills; but 
a midnight thunder-gust upon the broad prairie-plains of 
the West is more tciriblc than they. A more sublimely 
magnificent spectacle have I never beheld than that, when 
one of these broad-sheeted masses of ptirple light would 
blaze along the black bosom of the cloud, quiver for an 
instant over the prairie miles in extent, Hinging arotind the 
scene & garment of flame, and then go out in darkness. 

" Oh night. 
And ttonn, and da^oMB, ye xn wondrous suoiig, 
y«t lovely in your strength, u is the light 
Oi n dark eye tn wonuuil" 

" Most glonous nighll 
Tbou wcrt trot 9cnt Tot slumbnl Id mc be 
A thiicT in ihy ficm nnd (or drltxlit. 
A ponioB of the tempest and o( theer* 

[198] And a sharer in the tempest surely was " a certain 
weary pilgrim, in an upper chamber " of a certain tog-cabin 
of the prairie. Unhappily for his repose or quiet, had he 
desired either, the worthy host, in laudable zeal for a window 
when erecting his hut, had thought proper to neglect or to 
forget one of the indispcnsables for such a convenience in 
shape of sundr>' panes of glass. Wherefore, as is easy to 
perceive, said aperture commanding the right flank of the 
pilgrim's dormitory, the warring elements without found 
abundant entrance for a by-skirmish within. Sad to re- 
late, the pilgrim was routed, *' horse, foot, and dragoons;" 
whereupon, agreeable to Falstaff's discretionary views of 
valour, seizing upon personal effects, he beat a retreat to 
more hospitable realms. 

Greene Couniy^ III. 
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xvni 

"Wlwl nrtbty fccUnit utubaab'd ckd dwell 
la Nuure'i mighty proence ? mid the swell 
Of ewUtling bilk, the dmt of Roods, 
And Erowa ci rucks and pocni) of waving woods ? 
Thcac thctT own grandeur on the soul imprets, 
And bid each (Mssion feci its nothingncM-" 

Hemaks. 

Lb grace csi loujoun tini« k U nuignitkence. dans les acene* de U nMui*."— 
CSATXAinUtlAMD'jl "Ataia." 

It was morning. The storm had passed away, and the 
early sunlight was streaming gloriously over the fresh 
landscape. The atmosphere, discharged of its electric 
burden, was playing cool and free among the grass-tops; 
the lark was carolling in the clouds above its grassy nest; 
the deer was rising from his sprinkled lair, and the morn- 
ing mists were rolling heavily in masses along the skirts 
of the prairie woodlands, as I mounted nay horse at the 
door of the cabin beneath whose roof I had passed the 
night. Before me at no great distance, upon the edge of 
the plain, rose an open park of lofty oaks, with a mossy 
turf beneath; and the whole scene, lighted up by the 
sunbeams breaking through the ragged mists, presented a 
most goi^eous spectacle. The entire wilderness of green; 
every bough, spray, leaf; every blade of grass, wild weed, 
and floweret, was hung with trembling [aoo] drops of 
liquid light, which, reflecting and refracting the sun-rays, 
threw back aU the hues of the ms. It was indeed a 
morning of beauty after the tempest; and Nature seemed 
to have arrayed herself in her bridal robes, glittering in all 
their own matchless jewellery to greet its coming. 

Constituted as we all naturally are, there exist, bound 
up within the secresies of the bosom, certain emotions and 
sentiments, designed by our Creator to leap forth in joyous- 
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ness in view of the magnificence of his works; certain 
brings of exquisite delicacy deep hidden in the chambers 
of the breast, but which, touched or breathed upon never 
so lightly, strike the ke}'s of feeling and fill the heart with 
harmony. And I envy not the feelings of that man who, 
amid all " the glon'es of this visible world," can stand a 
passionless beholder; who feels not his pulses thrill with 
quickened vibration, and his heart to heave in fuller gush 
as he views the beneficence of his Maker in the magnifi- 
cence of his works; who from aU can turn calmly away, 
and in the chill, withering accents of Atheism, pronounce 
it the oETspring of blind fatality, the resultant of meaning- 
less chance ! 

\Mien we look abroad upon the panorama of creation, 
so palpable is the inipress of an omnipotent hand, and so 
deeply upon all its features is planted the demonstration 
of design, that it would almost seem, in the absence of 
reason and revelation, we need but contemplate the 
scenery of nature to be satisfied of the existence of an 
all-wise, all-powerful Being, whose workmanship it is. 
The [aoi] firmament, with its marshalled and glittering 
hosts; the earth, spread out in boundlessness at our feet, 
now draperied in the verdant freshness of springtime, 
anon in the magnificent glories of summer sultriness, again 
teeming with the mellow beauty of autumnal han'esting, 
and then slumbering in the chill, cheerless desolation 
of winter, all proclaim a Deity eternal in existence, 
boundless in might. The mountain that rears its bald fore- 
head to the clouds; the booming cataract; the unfathomed, 
mysterious sounding ocean; the magnificent sweep of 
the Western prairie; the eternal flow of the Western 
river, proclaim, in tones extensive as the universe — tones 
not to be misunderstood, that their Creator lives. 

It is a circumstance in the character of the human mind, 
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which not the most careless or casual observer of its oper- 
ations can fail to have remarked, that the contemplation 
of all grand and immeasurable objects has a tendency to 
enlarge and elevate the understanding, lend a loftier tone 
to the feelings, and, agreeable to the moral constitution of 
man, carry up his thoughts and his emotions directly to 
their Author, "from Nature up to Nature's God." The 
savage son of the wilderness, as he roams through his 
grand and gloomy forests, which for centuries have veiled 
the soQ at their base from the sunlight, perceives a solemn 
awe stealing over him as he listens to the surges of the 
winds rolling among the heavy branches; and in Nature's 
simplicity, untaught but by her untutored promptings, 
he believes that "the Great Spirit is whispering in [202] 
the tree tops." He stands by the side of Niagara. With 
subdued emotions he gazes upon the majestic world of 
floods as they hurry on. They reach the barrier! they 
leap its precipice! they are lost in thunder and in foam! 
And, as the raging waters disappear in the black abyss; as 
the bow of the covenant, "like hope upon a deathbed," 
flings its irised arch in horrible beauty athwart the hell 
of elements, the bewildered child of nature feels his soul 
swell within his bosom; the thought rises solemnly upon 
him, "the Great Spirit is here;" and with timid solicitude 
he peers through the forest shades around him for some 
palpable demonstration of His presence. And such is the 
effect of all the grand scenes of nature upon the mind of 
the savage: they lead it up to the "Great Spirit." Upon 
this principle is the fact alone to be accounted for, that 
no race of beings has yet been discovered destitute of aU 
idea of a Supreme Intelligence to whom is due homage 
and obedience. It is His voice they hear in the deep 
hour of midnight, when the red lightning quivers along 
the bosom of the cloud, and the thunder-peal rattles 
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throu^ the firmament. It is He they recognise in the 
bright orb of day, as he blawjs from the eastern horizon; 
or, "like a monarch on a funeral pile," sinks to his rest. 
He is beheld in the pale queen of night, as in sil- 
very radiance she walks the firmament, and in the beautiful 
star of evening as it sinks behind his native hills, In the 
soft breathing of the "summer wind" and in the terrible 
sublimity of the autumn tempest; in the gentle dew of 
heaven and [aoj] the summer torrent ; in the sparkling riv- 
ulet and the wide, wild river; in the delicate prairie-flower 
and the gnarled monarch of the hills; in the glittering min- 
now and the massive narwhal; in the fairy humbird and 
the sweeping eagle; in each and in all of the creations of 
universal nature, the mind of the savage sees, feels, realises 
the presence of a Deity. 

" Earth with ber thoound voices ]>rait«i Codl" 

is the beautiful sentiment of Coleridge's hymn in the Vale 
of Chamouni; and its truth ■will be doubted by no man of 
refined scnsibiUty or cultivated taste. In vicwdng the grand 
scenery of nature, the mind of the savage and the poet alike 
perceive the features of Deity ; on the bright page of crea- 
tion, in characters enstamped by his own mighty hand, they 
read his perfections and his attributes; the vast volume is 
spread out to every eye; he who will may read and be wise. 
And yet, delightful and instructive as the study of Nature's 
creations cannot fail to be, it is a strange thing that, by 
many, so little regard is betrayed for them. How often do 
we gaze upon the orb of day, as he goes down the western 
heavens in glory to his rest; how often do we look away to 
the far-off star, as it pursues in beauty its lonely pathway, 
distinct amid the myriads that siuround it; how often do 
we glance abroad upon the splendours of earth, and then, 
from all this demonstration of Omnipotect goodness turn 
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8way with not tme pulsation of gratitude to the Creator c^ 
suns and stars; with not one aspiration of feeling, one 
acknowledgment of regard to [204] the Lord of the uni- 
verse ? Yet surely, whatever r^inings may at times 
imbitter the unsanctified bosom in view of the moral, 
the intellectual, or social arrangements of existence, there 
should arise but one emotion, and that — praise in view of 
inanimate nature. Here is naught but power and good- 
ness; now, as at the dawn of Creation's morning, "alt is 
very good." But these are scenes upon which the eye has 
turned from earliest infancy; and to this cause alone may 
we attribute the fact, that though their grandeur may never 
weary or their glories pall upon the sense, yet our gaze upon 
them is often that of coldness and indifferent regard. 
Still their influence upon us, though inappreciable, is sure. 
If we look abroad upon the race of man, we cannot but 
admit the conviction that natural scenery, hardly less 
than climate, government, or religion, lays its impress 
upon human character. It is where Nature exhibits her- 
self in her loftiest moods that her influence on man is 
most observable. 'Tis there we find the human mind 
most chainlessly free, and the attachments of patriotic 
feeling most tenacious and exalted. To what influence 
more than to that of the gigantic features of nature 
around him, amid which he finst opened his eyes to the 
light, and with which from boyhood days he has been 
conversant, are we to attribute that indomitable hate 
to oppression, that enthusiastic passion for liberty, and 
that wild idolatry of country which characterizes the Swiss 
mountaineer? He would be free as the geyer-eagle of his 
native cliffs, whose eyrie hangs in the clouds, whose cjre 
brightens in [205] the sunlight, whose wild shriek rises on 
the tempest, and whose fierce brood is nurtured amid crags 
untrodden by the footstep of man. To his ear the sweep 
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of the terrible htntHnt, the dash of the mountain cataract, 
the suUen roar of the mmini^^in forest, b a music for which, 
in a foreign land, he pines avay and dies. .\nd all these 
scenes have but one language — and that is chainless 
mdtpcndencel 

It is a fact preD established, and one to be accounted for 
upon 00 principle other than that which we ad\'ance, that 
the dwellers in mountainous regions, and those whose 
homes are amid the grandeur of nature, are found to be 
more attached to the spot of their nati\'ity than are other 
races of men, and that they are ever more forward to 
defend their ice-clad precipices from the attack of the 
invader. For centuries have the Swiss inhabited the 
mountabs of the Alps. They inhabit them still, and 
have never been entirely subdued. But 

" The tKt S«ilic7 ]m bestrides alomt 
His chtinleas mounuiiu-" 

Of what other nation of Europe, if we except the High- 
lands of Scotland, may anything like the same assertion 
with truth be made? We are told that the mountains of 
Caucasus and Himmalaya, in Asia, still retain the race of 
people which from time immemorial have possessed them. 
The same accents echo along their "tuneful cliffs" as cen- 
turies since were listened to by the patriarchs; while at 
their base, chance, and change, and conquest, like succes- 
sive fioods, have swept the delta-plains of [206] the Ganges 
and Euphrates. These are but isolated instances from a 
multitude of similar character, which might be advanced 
in support of the position we have assumed. Nor is it 
strange that peculiarities like these should be witnessed. 
There miist ever be sotmiking to love, if the emotion is to 
be permanently called forth; it matters little whether it be 
in the features of inanimate nature or in those of man; and, 
alike in both cases, do the boldest and most prominent 
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create the deepest impression. Just so it is with our ad- 
miration of character; there must exist bold and distinc- 
tive traits, good or bad, to arouse for it unusual regard. 
A monotony of character or of feeling is as wearisome 
as a monotony of sound or scenery. 

But to return from a digression which has become un- 
conscionably long. After a brisk gallop of a few hours 
through the delightful scenery of the Barrens, I found my- 
self approaching the little town of Carlinville. As I drew 
nigh to the village, I found it absolutely reeling under the 
excitement of the "Clrand Menagerie." From all points 
of the compass, men, women, and children, emerging from 
the forest, came pouring into the place, some upon horses^ 
some in farm-wagons, and troops of others on foot, 
slipping and sliding along in a fashion most distressing to 
behold. The soil in this vicinity is a black loam of sur- 
passing fertility; and, when saturated with moisture, it ad- 
heres to the sole with most pertinacious tenacity, more 
like to an amalgam of soot and soap-grease than to any 
other substance that has ever come under my cognizance. 
The inn [207] was thronged by neighbouring farmers, some 
canvassing the relative and individual merits of the Zebe- 
dee and the Poriimous; others sagely dwelling upon the 
nwoted point of peril to be apprehended from the great 
sarpent — Boy Contractor; while little unwashen wights did 
run about and dangerously prophecy on the recent disap- 
pearance of the big elephant. 

Carlinville is a considerable village, situated on the mar- 
gin of a pleasant prairie, on the north side of Macoupin 
Creek, and is the seat of justice for the county. The name 
Macoupin is said to be of aboriginal derivation, and by the 
early French chroniclers was spelled and pronounced Jlfa- 
qua-pin, until its present uncomely combination of letters 
became legalized on the statute-book. The term, we are 








told by Charievoii, the French voyageur, is the Indian name^ 
of an esculent with a broad corolla, found in many of the 
ponds and creeks of Illinois, especially along the course of 
the romantic stream bearing its name. The larger n>ots, 
eaten raw, were poisonous, and the natives were accustomed 
to dig ovens in the earth, into which, being walled up with 
flat stones and heated, was deposited the vegetable. After 
remaining for forty-eight hours in this situation, the dele- 
terious qualities were found extracted, and the root being 
dried, was esteemed a luxury by the Indians. The region 
bordering upon Carlinville is amazingly fertile, and propor- 
tionally divided into prairie and timber — a circumstance 
by no means unworthy of notice. There has been a de- 
sign of establishing [208] here a Theological Seminary, hut 
the question of its site has been a point easier to discuss 
than to decide.'" My tarry at the village was a brief one, 
though I became acquainted with a number of its worthy 
dtizens; and in the log-office of a )^ung limb of legality, 
obtained, as a special distinction, a glance at a forthcom- 
ing " Fourth-of-July " oration, fruitful m those sonorous 
periods and stereotyped patriotics indispensable on such 
occasions, and, at all hazard, made and provided for them, f 
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■* Utmrupin Creek flow» southwoUrly through the county of the swne n»ne, 
wrslcTly through Gmnc Counly, and roiptics ioto Illinois River at fhe (outhweateni 
extremity at the Initcr county. It i» now believed ihar Mat-oupln U derived from 
the Indian iironl (or white potatoes, which were said to have been fgund gn>wiiig 
in abundance along Ihc rounc al this ttreitni. 

Carlinville, named (or Thomas Carlin, governor of ihs state in t8j4-43, wms 
•Cttlcd about i8].{. 

Gideon Blaelibum. a Presbyterian mtnlater, laid a plan In 1835 for founding 
a college to edu>^ate young men for the ministry. He enteicd land from the gov* 
cmtnent at the price of one dollar nml twenty-five cents an acre, and dUpwoed ot 
it to the fripnds of his cause at two dollan. merving twenty-live cents (or his 
expenses and tujuing over tbc tcmaining 6ity ccnb to the pTDpot«d college. By 
May. i8j7. he had rnieird over i6.&i;0 ac!rea. The people of CaitJnvElIc purrhaacd 
eighty neica fmm him for the site of the school. The ctilerpriftc lay dormant until 
1S57, when the stale chaitered the ichool under tbc title of Bkckburn Univenltf, 
which waa opened in 1859. — Ed. 
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As I was leading the village I was met by multitudes, pour- 
ing in from all sections of the surrounding r^on, literally 
thronging the ways ; mothers on horseback, with young chil- 
dren in their arms; fathers with daughters and wives en 
croupe, and at intervals an individual, in quiet possession 
of an entire animal, came sliding along in the mud, in 
fashion man*el]ously entertaining to witness- A huge 
cart there likewise was, which excited no small d^ree of 
admiration as it rolled on, swarmed with women and 
children. An aged patriarch, with hoary locks resting 
upon his shoulders, enacted the part of charioteer to 
this primitive establishment; and now, in zealous Im- 
patience to reach the scene of action, from which the 
braying horns came resounding loud and clear through 
the forest, he was wretchedly belabouring, by means of an 
endless whip, six unhappy oxen to augment their speed. 

I had travelled not many miles when a black cloud 
spread itself rapidly over the sky, and in a few moments 
the thunder began to bellow, the lightning.<; to 6ash, and 
the rain to fall in torrents. [209] Luckily enough for me, 
I found myself in the neighbourhood of man*s habitation. 
Leaping hastily from my steed, and lending him an impetus 
with my riding whip which carried him safely beneath a 
hospitable shed which stood thereby, I betook myself, 
without ceremony or delay, to the mansion house itself, 
glad enough to find its roof above me as the 6rst big rain- 
drops came splashing to the ground. The little edifice was 
tenanted by three females and divers flaxen-pated, sun- 
bleached urchins of all ages and sizes, and, at the moment 
of my entrance, all in high dudgeon, because, forsooth, they 
were not to be permitted to drench themselves in the 
anticipated shower. Like Noah's dove, they were accord- 
ingly pulled within the ark, and thereupon thought proper 
to set up their several and collective Ebenesets. 
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"Well!" was my exclamation, in true Yankee fashion, 
as 1 bowed my head low in entering the humble postern; 
" we're going to get pretty considerable of a sprinkling, I 
guess." "I reckon," was the sententious response of the 
most motherly-seeming of the three women, at the same 
time vociferating to the three larger of the children, "Oh, 
there, you Bill, Sail, PoUy, honeys, get the gentleman a 
cheer! Walk in, sir; set down and take a seat'" This 
evolution of "setting down and taking a seat" was at length 
successfully effected, after sundry manceuvrings by way of 
planting the three pedestals of the uncouth tripod upon 
the same plane, and avoiding the fearful yawnings in the 
puncheon floor. W^hen all was at length quiet, I [210] im- 
proved the opportunity of gazing about me to explore the 
curious habitation into which I found myself inserted. 

The structure, about twenty feet square, had originally 
been constructed of rough logs, the mtcrsticcs stuffed with 
fragments of wood and stone, and daubed with clay; the 
chimney was built up of sticks laid crosswise, and plastered 
with the same material to resist the fire. Such had been 
the backwoodsman's cabin in its primitive prime; but time 
and the elements had been busy with the little edifice, and 
sadly had it suffered. Window or casement was there none, 
neither was there need thereof; for the hingeless door stood 
ever open, the clay was disappearing from the intervals be- 
tween the logs, and the huge fireplace of stone exhibited 
yawning apertures, abundantly sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of light and ventilation to the single apartment of 
the building. The puncheon floor I have alluded to, and 
it corresponded well with the roof of the cabin, which had 
never, in its best estate, been designed to resist the pehings 
of such a pitiless torrent as was now assailing it. The water 
soon began trickling in little rivulets upon my shoulders, 
and my only alternative was my umbrella for shelter. The 
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furniture of the apartment consisted of two plank-crcctions 
designed for bedsteads, which, with a tall clothes-press, 
divers rude boxes, and a side-saddle, occupied a better 
moiety of the area ; while a rough table, a shelf against the 
wall, upon which stood a water-pail, a gourd, and a few 
broken trenchers, completed the household paraphernalia. 
[211] of this most unique of habitations. A half-consumed 
flitch of bacon stLspended in the chimney, and a huge iron 
pot upon the fire, from which issued a savoury indication of 
the seething nacss within, completes the "still-life" of the 
picture. Upon one of the beds reclined one of the females 
to avoid the nun; a second was alternating her attentions 
between her infant and her needle; while the third, a buxom 
young ba^iage, who, by-the-by, was on a visit to her sister, 
was busying herself in the culinary occupations of the house- 
hold, much the chief portion of which con^sted in watching 
the huge dinner-pot aforesaid, with its savoury contents. 

After remaining nearly two hours in the cabin, in hopes 
that the storm would abate, I concluded that, since my 
umbrella was no sinecure wilkin doors, it might as well be 
put in requisition without, and mounted my steed, though 
the rain was yet falling. I had proceeded but a few miles 
upon the muddy pathway when my compass informed me 
that I had varied from my route, a circumstance by no 
means uncommon on the Western prairies. During the 
whole afternoon, therefore, I continued upon my way across 
a broad pathless prairie, some twelve or eighteen miles in 
extent, and dreary enough withal, until nightfall, when I 
rejoiced to find myself the inmate of the comfortable farm- 
house upon its edge from which my last was dated. 

HUlsborough. lU. 
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"SkiM softly beautiful, and blue 
As luly'a. with sun aa bnght; 
Flomn nch at maming't sunrise liu«, 

And |^r|p«us u the gfmm'd midnigfal. 
Land of the WcAt green Forest Landi 
Thus hath Creation's bounteoiu band 
Upun thJM' ample boaom flung 
Charms such as were hci gift when the Kreen world was younn!" 

CAtLAOOEll. 

"Go ihou to the house of prayer, 
I to the nroodUnds will Rpalr." 

Kixx Warn. 
" There i« relipon in a Aower; 
Its sdU small voice is as the voice of coiucjencr." 

MORE than three centuries ago, when the romantic Ponce 
de Leon, with his chivalrous followers, first planted foot 
upon the southern extremity of the great Western Valley, 
the discovery of the far-famed "Fountain of Youth" was 
the wild vision which lured him on. Though disappointed 
in the object of his enterprise, the adventurous Spaniard 
was enraptured with the loveliness of a land which even 
the golden realms of "Old Castile" had never realized; and 
Florida,^** "the Land of Flowers," was the poetic name it 
inspired. Twenty years, and the bold soldier Ferdinand 
de Soto, of Cuba, [213] the associate of Pizarro, with a thou- 
sand steel-clad warriors at his back, penetrated the valley 
to the far-distant post of Arkansas, and "£/ padre de las 
aguas" was the expressive name of the mighty stream he dis- 
covered, beneath the eternal flow of whose surges he laid his 
bones to their rest.'** "La Belle Rivihel " was the delighted 

'* Others aay the peninsuU was ditco^■e^«^ on Easter-day: P'tsqtia flofida, feast 
of flowen; whence theoamc. — Flaco- 

'** " In the ycvLX i ; jS^ Ferdinand dr Soto, with a commlaalon {mat the Kroperar 
CkatUs V ., wilwl with n conaiderahle fleet for Ameiica. He was a Portuguese 
gCDtlcmsni and had been with Pinno io the conquest Cas it is called) gf Peru. 



exclamation which burst from the h'ps of the Canadian voy- 
ageur, as, with wonder hourly increasing, he glided in his 
light pirogue between the swelling bluffs, and wound among 
the thousand isles of the beautiful Ohio. The heroic Not- 
man, Sieur La Salle, when for the first time he beheld the 
pleasant hunting-grounds of the peaceful lllini, pronounced 
them a "Terrestrial Paradise." Daniel Boone, the bold 
pioneer of the West, fifty years ago, when standing on the 
last blue line of the AUeghanies, and at the close of a day 
of weary journeying, he looked down upon the beautiful 
fields of "Old Kentucke," now gilded by the evening sun, 
turned his back for ever upon the green banks of the 
Yadkin and the soil of his nativity, hailing the glories of a 
new-found home.'** 

Hi* commiuiiin constituUd turn guvenuv of Cuba and general of Ftarid*. AJ- 
Ihou^ hr MiWI fnm St- t.unr in ijjK, he did not Und in Florida* until Mny 
'530- With about 1000 men, 313 of whora iwrre pnTvidcd with horan, he under- 
took ih* conrjUMl ol Florida and countries adjaceal. Aft« cutting their wajr in 
TwioiM diicctioru tbrough numeraiu tribe* ol Indiana, traversing ncAily 1000 mjlrs 
of rniiDlTj, losing a gn^t part ot Ibcir umy, thdr general dieil upon the banka of 
the Miujaiippj, and the auirviv«rs were obliged to build vNaela in which to deicend 
Che rivcri which, wbcn ihcf Iiad done, they sailed (or Mexico. This expedition 
wu five jnean in coming to nothing, and bringing ntin upon itt pcrfonneni. A 
IMpulaus Indian lown aI ihi« time iiaoA at or nntr the mouth of the Mobile, of 
which Soto's army had posscased ihciDselves. Thdr intercoune with the Indians 
waa at first friendly, but at length a chief was insulted, which brought on hostJIi' 
ties. A battle wu fought, in which, it is md, 1000 loduiu wrn killed and 8) Span- 
iards." — UraJu's BmJi «I IIu [nJiaiu. b. iv., c- 3- — FtAOO. 

Cvmmm by Ei. ComuII Edward C . Bourne (Ed.) , Carerr 0} Htmani» d* Soto 
(New Vwk. 1904). 

" " After a long and fatiguing journey through a mountainous w^demcs*. In 
■ westward dirraion, I at Inst, ftom the lop of an eminence, saw with plcawre 
the batUlful land oj Kentucky. • • • It wuin June: andai thecloMof dayibe 
gtntk giln ntiivd, and left the place to the dispMal of a profound calm. Not a 
br cerr Rhoijk the m^nt iremulaus leaf, I lud gninrd the summit of a command- 
ing ridge, and. looking round with Astonishing delight, beheld the ample plains, 
the bcaulrous tracts below. • • • Nature was here a seriea of wondcra and 
a fund ol delight. Here ihe displayed her in^auity and industry Id a rariety of 
Sowers and fruitt, beautifully coloured, elcguttlyahapMl, andchannlngly Savoured; 

""So calM bttsuM It wai hcH '^ttorvni br the Spuiudi oa taim SuodiT, <«. u tbe smM i»- 
MTpnt, EwlFT-iUr, tAii-A tS*T ultn) I'atffa-FlorvJa. ud as4, fttTlwni* wriwcli, lof lb* Oourltk- 
laCfWduftlhcfod."— i^n-JMf. p. 76«. 
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" Fair werl thou, in the dreuna 
Of ddcT time, thmi land of glorious B(rwcn. 
Aod suntmrr winds, and low-ioned silvery sirearni. 
Dim with th* thodowa «( thy tauwl bowers," 

And thus haa it ever been; and even yet the "pilgrim 
from the North" rejoices with untold joy over the golden 
beauties of the Valley beyond the Mountains. 

[214] It was a fine Sabbath morning when I mounted 
my steed at the gate of the log farmhouse where I had 
passed the night, to pursue my journey over the prairie, 
upon the verge of which it stood. The village of Hills- 
borough was but a few miles distant, and there I had 
resolved to observe the sacredncss of the day. The showers 
of the preceding evening had refreshed the atmosphere, 
which danced over the plain in exhilarating gales, and 
rustled among the boughs of the green woodlands I was 
leaving. Before me was spread out a waving, undulating 
landscape, with herds of cattle sprinkled here and there 
in isolated masses over the surface; the rabbit and wild- 
fowl were sporting along the pathway, and the bright 
woodpecker, with his splendid plumage and querulous note, 
was flitting to and fro among the thickets. Far away along 
the eastern horizon stretched the dark line of forest. The 
gorgeous prairie-Qower flung out its crimson petals upon 
the breeze, "blushing like a banner bathed in slaughter," 
and methought it snapped more gayly in the morning sun- 
beams than it was wont; the long grass rustled musically 
its wavy masses back and forth, and, amid the Sabbath 

«nd 1 was divetwd with innumcrmble aaimali prescntiiig [hcin»clvca continualty 
before my view. • « a The bufl'alocs were more frci^ucnl than I have M«n 
r«[lk in the >citlcmcnLi, bniwiinE on the leaves of the oiiur. or cmppinit (he her- 
bage on. thcM extensive plains, fearleu because ignorant of rnan." — [Narrative of 
ColoDcl Daniel Boone, from hi> &nrt arrival in Kentucky in 1769, totheye«r t78s.] 
— Flago. 

CoMHVKi by Ed, Boone'a Narrative wu actoaJly written by John Filwn, 
from inlervicvni with the pionecT. The atjltcd alytc is of coiuac far from bdag 
Boone's pnxluct- 
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stillness around, mcthought there were there notes of sweet- 
ness not before observed. The whole scene lay calm and 
quiet, as if Nature, if not man, recognised the Divine 
injunction to rest; and the idea su^csted itself, that a 
solitary Sabbath on the wild prairie, in silent converse 
with the Almi^ty, might not be all unprofitable. [215] 

" Sweet d»y. » cool, »o calm, »o hrixht, 
TtK bdtUl of tht eanh and sky. 
Swc«l dews shall weep tbjr Ull to-night, 
Fof ibou must die." "• 

From the centre of the prairie the landscape rolled grace- 
fully away towards the eastern timber, studded along its 
edge with farms. The retrospect from beneath the tall 
oaks of the prairie over which I had passed was exceedingly 
fine; the idea strikes the spectator at once, and with much 
force, that the whole plain was once a sheet of water. 
Indeed, were we to form our opinion from the appearance 
of many of the prairies of Illinois, the idea would be irre- 
sistible, that this peculiar species of surface originated in 
a submersion of the whole state. There are many circum- 
stances which lead us to the conclusion that these vast 
meadows once formed the bed of a body of water similar 
to the Northern lakes; and when the lowest point at the 
Grand Tower on the Mississippi was torn away by some 
convulsion of nature, a uniform surface of fine rich mud 
was left. The ravines were ploughed in the soft soil t^ 
subsequent Hoods, and hence, while the elevated lands are 
fertile, those more depressed are far less so. The sofl of 
the prairies is of a character decidedly alluvial, being com- 
posed of compact strata of loam piled upon each other^ 
like that at the bottom of bodies of water long stagnant. 
The first stratum is a black, pliable mould, from two feet 
to five in depth; the second a red clay, amalgamated with 

"* GeuTKt Hcrbot.— Fuoo. 
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sand, from [216] five to ten feet in thickness; the third 
a blue clay, mixed with pebbles, of beautiful appearance, 
unctuous to the feeling, and, when exposed to the atmos- 
phere, of a fetid smell. Lakes arc often found in the prai- 
ries abounding in fish, which, when the waters subside, are 
removed by cartloads. The origin of these vast prairie- 
plains is, after all, no easy matter to decide; but, whatever 
the cause, they have doubtless been perpetuated by the 
autumnal fires which, year after year, from an era which 
the earliest chronicles of history or tradition have failed 
to record, have swept iheir surface; for, as soon as the 
grass is destroyed by the plough, the winged seeds of the 
cotton-wood and sycamore take root, and a young growth 
of timber sprouts forth. The same is true along the 
margin of creeks and streams, or upon steril or wet prai- 
ries, where the vegetation does not become sufTiciently 
heavy or combustible for conflagration to a great extent. 
These fires originated either in the friction of the sear 
and tinder-like underbrush, agitated by the high winds, 
or they were kindled by the Indians for the purpose of 
dislodging game. The mode of hunting by circular fires 
is said to have prevailed at the time when Captain Smith 
first visited the shores of Chesapeake Bay, where extensive 
prairies then existed. These plains, by cultivation, have 
long since disappeared. Mungo Park describes the an- 
nual fires upon the plains of Western Africa for a similar 
purpose and with the same result."' Tracts of consider- 
able extent in [217] the older settlements of the country, 
which many years since were meadowj are clothed with 
forest. 



**' Mungo ?nrk., lx>m in Scotland (1771), wu tMigoged t>y the African Sodetr 
(1795) to explore ihc course of the Niger, which be reached July 10, the follawing 
year. While on u sulitequpnt Lour he wns drowned in that river (tSoj). See Us 
TravtZi m th* inierivr Jitlrkt aj Ajrica (London. 1816}. — Ed. 
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"Coot morning, shurl A pleashant tay, shurl Coome 
in, shur!" was the hospitable greeting of mine host, or 
rather of the major domo of the little brick hostelrie of 
Hillsborough as I drove up to the bar-room entrance. He 
was a comical-looking, bottle-shaped little personage, with 
a jolly red nose, all the brighter, doubtless, for certain 
goodly potations of his own goodly admixtures; with a 
brief tn^ce of legs, inserted into a pair of inexpressibles 
h la Turque, a world too big, and a white capote a world 
too little, to complete the Sunday toilet. He could boast, 
moreover, that amazing lubricity of speech, and that oili- 
ness of tongue wherewith sinful publicans have ever been 
prooe to beguile unwary wayfarers, taking in traveUers, 
forsooth ! Before I was fuUy aware of the change in my 
circumstances, I found myself quietly dispossessed of horse 
and equipments, and placing my foot across the threshold. 
The fleshy little Dutchman, though now secure in his cap- 
ture, proceeded to redouble his assiduities. 

"Anything to trink, shur? Plack your pools, shur? 
shave your face, shur?" and a host of farther interroga- 
tories, which T at length ccmtrived to cut short with, " Show 
me a chamber, sirl " 

The Presbyterian Church, at which I attended worship, 
is a neat little edifice of brick, in modem style, but not 
completed. The walls remained unconscious of plaster; 
the orchestra, a naked scaffolding; the pulpit, a box of 
rough boards; and, [218] more picturesque than all, in lieu 
of pews, slips, or any such thing, a few coarse slabs of all 
forms and fashions, supported on remnants of timber and 
plank, occupied the open area for seats. And marvellously 
comfortless arc such scats, to my certain experience. In 
the evening I attended the "Lutcran Church," as my major 
domo styled it, at the special instance of one of its worthy 
members. This house of worship is designed for a large 
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one — the largest in the state, I was infonned — but, like 
its neighbour, was as yet but commenced. The externa! 
walls were quite complete; but the rafters, beams, studs, 
and braces within presented a mere skeleton, while a few 
loose boards, which sprang and creaked beneath the foot, 
were spread over the sleepers a.s an apology for a floor. 
There's practical utility for an economist I Because a 
church is unfinished is no good and sufficient reason why 
it should remain unoccupied! 

As we entered the buiWing, my cicerone very unexpect- 
edly favoured me with an introduction to the minister. He 
was a dark, solemn-looking man, with a huge Bible and 
psalm-book choicely tucked under his left arm. After 
sundry glances at my diess and demeanour, and other 
sundry whisperings in the ear of my companion, the good 
man drew nigh, and delivered himself of the interrogatory, 
" Are you a clergyman, sir ? " At this sage inquiry, so 
sagely administered, my rebellious lips struggled with a 
smile, which, 1 misdoubt me much, was not unobserved 
by the dark-looking minister; [219I for, upon my reply 
in the negative, he turned very unceremoniously away, and 
betook him to his pulpit. By-the-by, this had by no 
means been the first time I had been called to answer 
the same inquiry during my ramble in the West. 

On returning to our lodgings after service, we found quite 
a respectable congregation gathered around the signpost, 
to whom my pink of major domos was holding forth in no 
measured terms upon the propriety of " letting oflf the pig 
guns " at the dawning of the ever-memorable morrow,"* 
"in honour of the tay when our old farders fought like 
coot fellows; they tid so, py jingoes; and I'll pe out at 
tree o'glock, py jingoes, I will so,'* raphsodied the little 
Dutchman, warming up under the fervour of his own 

•* July 4.— Fuwc. 
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eloquence. This subject was still the theme of his re- 
joicing when he marshalled mc to my dormitory and 
wished me "pleashant treams." 

The first faint streak of crimson along the eastern heavens 
beheld mc mounting at the door of the inn; and by my side 
was the patriotic domo, bowing, and ducking, and telling 
over all manner of kind wishes till I had evanished from 
view. A more precious relic of the true oldfashioned, 
swaggering, pot-bellied publican is rarely to be met, than 
that which I encountered in the person of the odd little 
genius whose peculiarities I have recounted: even the 
worthy old "Caleb of Ravenswood," that miracle of major 
domos, would not [220] have disowned my Dukhy for a 
brother craftsman. The village of Hillsborough is a pleasant, 
healthy^ thri\'ing place; and being intersected by some of 
the most important state routes^ will always remain a thor- 
oughfare. An attempt has been made by one of its citizens 
to obtain for this place the location of the Theological Sem- 
inary now in contemplation in the vicinity rather than at 
CarlinviUe, and the offer he has made is a truly munificent 
one. The site proposed is a beautiful mound, rising on 
the prairie's edge south of the viUage, commanding a view 
for mQes in every direction, and is far more eligible than 
any spot I ever observed in CarlinviUe. 

After crossing a prairie about a dozen miles m width, 
and taking breakfast with a farmer upon its edge, I con- 
tinued my journey over the undulating plains until near 
the middle of the afternoon, when I reached my present 
stage. The whole region, as I journeyed through it, lay 
still and quiet: wery farmhouse and log-cabin was deserted 
by its tenants, who had congregated to the nearest villages 
to celebrate the day; and, verily, not a little did my heart 
smite mc at my own heedless desecration of the political 
Sabbath of our land. 

Vandalia, lU. 
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XX 

" There is a piruurc in the pKihle» woodi, 
There is 1 npture oo the looety ihore, 
There is society where none intrude* — ■' 

CUUrHar*M. 

" The nun in kII hit ImHut career 
Ne'er looked upon a fairer \^tA, 
Or briiihlcr skiei or swceUr srcnes." 

Ever since the days of that king of vagabonds, the mighty 
Nimrod of sacred story, and, for aught to the contrary, 
as long bcfOTc, there has existed a certain roving, tameless 
race of wights, whose chief delight has consisted in wander- 
ing up and down upon the face of the earth, with no defi- 
nite object of pursuit, and with no motive of peregrination 
save a kind of restless, unsatisfied craving after change; 
in its results much like the migratory instinct of passage- 
birds, but, unlike that periodical instinct, incessant in 
exercise. Now, whether it so be that a tincture of this 
same vagrant, Bohemian ^irit is coursing my veins under 
the name of "Yankee enterprise," or whether, in my 
wanderings through these wild, unsettled regions, I have 
imbibed a portion thereof, is not for me to decide. Never- 
theless, sure it is, not unfrequently are its promptings 
detected as I journey through this beautiful land. 

It is evening now, and, after the fatigues of a pleasant 
day's ride, I am seated beneath the piazza [222] of a neat 
farmhouse in the edge of a forest, through which, for the 
last hour, my path has conducted, and looking out upon a 
broad landscape of prairie. My landlord, a high-minded, 
haughty Virginia emigrant, bitterly complains because, for- 
sooth, in the absence of slave-labour, he is forced to culti- 
vate his own farm; and though, by the aid of a Dutchman, 
he has made a pretty place of it, yet he vows by all he loves 
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to lay his bones within the boundaxies of the "Ancient 
Dominion." My ride since noon has been delightful; over 
broad plains, intersected by deep creeks, with their densely- 
wooded bottoms. These streams constitute one of the 
most romantic features of the country. I have crossed 
very many during my tour, and all exhibit the same char- 
acteristics; a broad, deep-cut channel, with precipitous banl^s 
loaded with enormous trees, their trunks interwoven and 
matted with tangled underbrush and gigantic vegetation. 
As the traveller stands upon the arch of the bridge of logs 
thrown over these creeks, sometimes with an altitude at 
the centre of forty feet, he looks down upon a stream flow- 
ing in a deep, serpentine bed, and winding away into the 
dusky shades of the overhanging woods, until a graceful 
bend withdraws the dark surface of the waters from his 
view. In the dry months of summer, these creeks and 
ravines are either completely free of water, or contain but 
a mere rivulet; and the traveller is amazed at the depth 
and breadth of a channel so scantily supplied. But at the 
season of the spring or autumnal rains the scene is changed : 
a deep, turbid torrent rolls [223] wildly onward through 
the dark woods, bearing on its surftice the trunks of trees 
and the ruins of bridges swept from its banks; and the 
stream which, a few weeks before, would scarcely have wet 
the traveller's sole, is now an obstacle in his route diffi- 
cult and dangerous to overcome. 

Within a few miles of my present quarters an adventure 
transpired of some slight interest to myself, at least, as it 
afforded me a weary trudge beneath a broiling sun. As 
I was leisurely pursuing my way through the forest, I had 
chanced to spy upon the banks of the roadside a cluster 
of wild flowers of hues unusually brilliant; and, with a 
^irit worthy of Dr. Bat,"* I at once resolved they should 

"• Tbe Prairie.— Flaoo. 
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enrich my "kortus siccus." Alighting, therefore, and leav- 
ing my steed by the roadside, I at length succeeded, after 
most laudable scramblings for the advancement of science, 
in gathering up a bouquet of surpassing mxtgnificencc. Alasf 
alas ! would it had been loss so ; for my youthful steed, all 
tuiuscd to such sights and actions, and possessing, more- 
over, a most sovereign and shameful indifference to the 
glories of botany> had long, with suspicious and sidelong 
glances, been eying the vagaries of his truant master; and 
now, no sooner did he draw nigh to resume his seat and 
journey, than the ungracious and ungrateful quadruped 
flung aloft his head, and away he careered through the 
green branches, mane streaming and saddle-bags flapping. 
In vain was the brute addressed in langtiage the most mild 
and conciliatory that ever insinuated itself into horse's 
lug; in vain was he ordered, [234] in tones of stem man- 
date, to cease his shameless and unnatural rebellion, and 
to surrender himself incontinently and without delay to 
his liege: entreaty and command, remonstrance and men- 
ace, were alike unsuccessful ; and away he fiew, "with flow- 
ing tail and fljing mane," in utter contempt of al! former 
or future vassalage. At one moment he stood the attitude 
of humbleness and submission, coolly cropping the herbage 
of the high banks; and then, the instant the proximity of 
his much-abused master became perilous to his freedom, 
aloft flew mane and tail, and away, away, the animal was 
off, until an interval consistent with his new-gained license 
lay behind him. After an hour of vexatious toiling through 
dust and sun, a happily-executed manoeuvTc once more 
placed the most undutiful of creatures in my power. And 
then, be ye sure, that in true Gilpin fashion, "whip and 
spur did make amends" for all arrears of unavenged mis- 
behaviour. 

" Twu for your plnxuic that I waUtad, 
Now jFou BhalJ RUN for mine." 
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was the very Christian spirit of retaliation which animated 
the few succeeding miles. 

"But something too much of this." Some pages back 
I was entering the capital of Illinois. The town is ap- 
proached from the north, through a scattered forest, sepa- 
rating it from the prairies; and its unusually large and 
isolated buildings, few in number as they are, stationed 
here and there upon the eminences of the broken surface, 
give the place a singularly novel aspect viewed from the 
adjacent [225] heights. There is but little of scenic at- 
traction about the place, and, to the traveller's eye, still 
less of the picturesque. Such huge structures as arc here 
beheld, in a town so inconsiderable in extent, present an 
unnatural and forced aspect to one who has just emerged 
from the wild waste of the neighbouring prairies, sprinkled 
with their humble tenements of logs. The scene is not in 
keeping; it is not picturesque. Such, at all events, were 
my "first impressions" on entering the village, and first 
impressions are not neces-sarily false. As I drew nigh to 
the huge white tavern, a host of people were swarming 
the doors; and, from certain uncouth noises which from 
time to'tiroe went up from the midst thereof, not an incon- 
siderable portion of the worthy multitude seemed to have 
succeeded in rendering themselves gloriously tipsy in honour 
of the glorious day. There was one keen, bilious-looking 
genius in linsey-woolsey, with a face, in its intoxicated 
state, like a red-hot tomahawk, whom I regarded with 
special admiration as high-priest of the bacchanal; and so 
fierce and high were bis objurgations, that the idea with 
some force suggested itself, whether, in the course of years, 
he had not screamed his lean and hungry visage to its present 
hatchet-like proportions. May he forgive if I err. But not 
yet were my adventures over. Having effected a retreat 
ixom the abominations of the bar-room, I had retired to 
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a chamber in the most quiet comer of the mansioD, and 
had seated myself to enditc an epistle, when a rap at the 
door announced the presence of mine host, leading along 
an old [326] yeoman whom I had noticed among the rev- 
ellers; and, having given him a ceremonious introduction, 
withdrew. To what circumstance I was indebted for this 
unexpected honour, I was puzzling myself to divine, when 
the old gentleman^ after a preface of clearings of the throat 
and scratchings of the head, gave me briefly to understand, 
much to my admiration, that I was believed to be neither 
more nor less than an "Agent for a Western land Specu- 
lating Company of the North," etc., etc.: and then, in a 
confidential tone, before a syllable of negation or affirma- 
tion could be offered, that he "owned a certain tract of 
land, so many acres prairie, so many timber, so many 
cultivated, so many wild," etc., etc.: the sequel was antici- 
pated by undecci\ing the old farmer forthwith, though 
with no little difficulty. The cause of this mistake I sub- 
sequently discovered to be a very slight circumstance. 
On the tavern register in the bar-room I had entered as 
my residence my native home at the North, more for the 
novelty of the idea than for anything else; or because, being 
a sort of cosmopolitan, I might presume myself at liberty 
to appropriate any spot I thought proper as that of my 
departure or destination. As a matter of course, and with 
laudable desire to augment their sum of useful knowledge, 
no sooner had the traveller turned from the register than 
the sagacious host and his compeer brandy-bibbers turned 
towards it; and being unable to conceive any reasonable 
excuse for a man to be wandering so far from his home 
except for lucre's sake, the conclusion at once and irresist- 
ibly followed that [227] the stranger was a land -speculator, 
or something thereunto akin; and it required not many 
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moments for such a wildfire idea to run through such an 
inflammable mass of curiosity. 

With the situation and appearance of Vandalia I was 
not, as I have expressed myself, much prepossessed; in- 
deed, I was somewhat disappointed.'*' Though not pre- 
pared for anything veiy striking, yet in the capital of a state 
we always anticipate something, if not superior or equal, 
at least not inferior to neighbouring towns of less note. 
Its site is an elevated, undulating tract upon the west bank 
of the Kaskaskia, and was once heavily timbered, as are 
now its suburbs. The streets are of liberal breadth — some 
of them not less than eight)- feet from kerb to kerb — enclos- 
ing an el«'ated public square nearly in the centre of the 
village, which a little expenditure of time and money might 
render a delightful promenade. The public edifices are 
very inconsiderable, conasting of an ordinary structure of 
brick for legislative purposes; a similar building originally 
erected as a banking establishment, but now occupied by 
the offices of the state authorities; a Presbyterian Church, 
with cupola and bell, besides a number of lesser buildings 
for purposes of worship and education . A handsome 
structure of stone for a bank is, however, in progress, which, 
when completed, with other public buildings in contem- 
plation, will add much to the aspect of the place. Here 
also is a land-office for the district, and the Cumberland 
Road is permanently located and partially constructed to 
the [228] place. An historical and antiquarian society has 
here existaJ for about ten years, and its published proceed- 
ings evince much research and information. "The Illinois 
Magazine" was the name of an ably-conducted periodical 
commenced at this town some years since, and prosperously 

*^ For ui account ol VukUU*) mc Wooda't Englith Protri*, \a our votumc x, 
p. 3J6, now 75-— Eo. 
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carried on by Judge Hall, but subsequently removed to 
Cincinnati.'" Some of the articles published in this mag- 
azine, descriptive of the slate, were of high merit. It is 
passing strange that a town like \'^anda]ia, with all the 
natural and artificial advantages it possesses; located 
nearly twenty years ago, by state authority, expressly as 
the scat of government; situated upon the banks of a fine 
stream, which small expense would render navigable for 
steamers, and in the heart of a healthy and fertile region, 
should have increased and flourished no more than seems 
to have been the case. Vandalia will continue the seat of 
government until the year 1840; when, agreeable to the 
late act of Legislature, it is to be removed to Springfield, 
where an appropriation of $50,000 has been made for a 
State-house now in progress. 

The growth of Vandalia, though tardy, can perhaps 
be deemed so only in comparison with the more rapid 
advancement of neighbouring towns; for a few years after 
it was laid off it was unsurpassed in improvement by any 
other. We are told that the first legislators who assembled 
in session at this place sought their way through the neigh- 
bouring prairies as the mariner steers over the trackless 
ocean, by his knowledge of the cardinal points. [22g] Judges 
and lawyers came pouring in from oppodte directions, as 
wandering tribes assemble to council; and many were the 
talcs of adventure and mishap related at their meeting. 
Some had been lost in the prairies; some had slept In the 
woods; some had been almost chilled to death, plunging 
through creeks and rivers. A rich growth of majestic oaks 
then covered the site of the future metropolis; tangled 

'*' The lint cumber of the Itlinaii Mtmlhiy Magaiine was ia&MeA in Octobrr, 
1830. Lute in 1833 Hall removed to Clndtuutl. when he won began iwuing the 
Wfiltfn Mimthiy Magatine, oi contin-uati-an ■>( the former publJCAtioB, whose 
■ubjcci msltcT wu litrftcty histuriLral, dcaUtig wilh the taily Kttlcment of Ibe 
West. For an bccoudI of Jud^ James tUl) wc antt. p. y, note a. — Ed. 
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the Indian jret rorad, and the adTcntiBoas pkneer neither 
fnmcd the sod be adthatBd, nor bad tbe powrcr to retain 
its possessioo from tbe sange. Only eight years after 
this, and a change, as if by magic, had come over the little 
village of Vandaha; and not only so, but over the whole 
state, which was now discwered to be a region more exten- 
sive and far more fertile than the "sacred island of BriUiin." 
The region prerjously the frontier fonned the heart of the 
fairest portion of tbe state, and a dozen ne\«' counties were 
formed within its extent. Mail-routes and post-roads, 
diverging tn all directions from the capital, hud been ch- 
tablished, and canals and railways had been projected. 
Eight years more, and the " Northern frontier" ta the scat 
of power and populatbn; and [330] here is removed the 
seat of government, because the older settlements have not 
kept pace in advancement. 

It was a fine mellow morning when I left Vandiilla (o 
pursue my journey o\'er the prairies to Carlisle. For iom« 
miks my route lay through a dense clump of old w(mm|«, 
relieved at inten'als by extended glades of iparier K'^"Wl)>< 
This road is but little travelled, and so obKuru lliul Un 
most of the way 1 could avail myseU of no other guMn than 
the " 6faze" upon the trees; and this mark In many plaiiw, 
from its ancient, weather- beatco uptct^ gcumid pliCMl 
there by the axe of£the earliot pfawwr Rank grsM hM 
obliterated the pathway, and owrtunglfn (XMNltM hflNh 
the cheek. It was in one f jf ihote eirt«nfM ^U^ \ h««ff 
mentioned that a noUy antlered (/wit awl H% lnmiHthit 

m HaU.— FUM. 
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doe sprang out upon the path, and stood gazing upon me 
from the waj-sidc until I had approached so near that a 
rifle, even in hands all unskUled in "gentle woodcraft," 
had not been harmless. . I was even beginning to meditate 
upon the probable effect of a pistol-shot at twenty paces, 
when the graceful animals, throwing proudly up their arch- 
ing necks, bounded off into the thicket. Not many miles 
from the spot I shared the rough fare of an old hunter, who 
related many interesting facts in the character and habits 
of this animal, and detailed some curious anecdotes in the 
history of his own wild life. He was just about leaving 
his lodge on a short hunting e^icursion, and the absence 
of a rifle alone prevented me from accepting a civil re- 
quest to bear him company. 

[231] Most of the route from Vandalia to Carlisle is very 
tolerable, with the exception of one detestable spot, fitly 
named " Hurricane Bottom;" a more dreary, desolate, 
purgatorial region than which, 1 am very free to say, exists 
not in Illinois/" It is a densely-wooded swamp, composed 
of soft blue clay, exceedingly tenacious to the touch and 
fetid in odour, extending nearly two miles. A regular high- 
way over this mud-hole can scarcely be said to exist, though 
repeated attempts to construct one have been made at great 
expense: and now the traveller, upon entering this "slough 
of despond," gives his horse the reins to slump, and slide, 
and plunge, and struggle through among the mud-daubed 
trees to the best of his skill and ability. 

Night overtook me in the very heart of a broad prairie; 
and, like the sea, a desolate place is the prairie of a dark 
night. It demanded no little exercise of the eye and judg- 

"* Hurricane Crvek iJMs ncmr Uie lia« of MMitgom«Ty and Shelby counties, 
tain wjuthcrty lhroua;h ihc western portion of Fayette County, afld enters Km- 
kJukin RivCT twelve mile* below Vundnlia. The bank* of ihii «eek were (or- 
merly heavily timbcn<]. and ihc tow bolloma wctc occasionally inuadaled- Flagg 
considerably exaggerated the atlual condition nf this Teipun. — Ed. 
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ment to continue upon a route where the path was constantly 
diverging and varying in all directions. A bright glare of 
light at a distance at length arrested my attention. On 
approaching, I found it to proceed from an encampment 
of tired emigrants, whose ponderous teams were wheeled up 
around the blazing fire ; while the hungry oxen, released from 
the yoke, were browsing upon the tops of the tall prairie- 
grass on every side. This grass, though coarse in appear- 
ance, in the early stages of its growth resembles young 
wheat, and furnishes a rich and succulent food for cattle. 
It is even asserted that, when nmning at large in fields 
where the young wheat covers the [232] ground, cattle choose 
the prairie-grass in the margin of the field in preference 
to the wheat itself. A few scattered, twinkling lights, and 
the fresh-smelling air from the Kaskaskia, soon after in- 
formed me that I was not far from the village of Carlisle."* 
This is a pleasant, romantic little town, upon the west bank 
of the river, and upon the great stage-route through the 
state from St. Louis to Vincennes. This circumstance, and 
the intersection of several other state thoroughfares, give 
it the animated, business-like aspect of a market town, 
not often witnessed in a village so remote from the advan- 
tages of general commerce. Its site is elevated and salu- 
brious, on the border of a fertile prairie : yet, notwithstanding 
all these advantages, Carlisle cannot be said to have in- 
creased very rapidly when we consider that twenty years 
have elapsed since it was first laid off for a town. It is 
the seat of justice for Clinton county, and can boast a wooden 

*• Carlylf . ihc wat of Clinton County, foity^ghr cniici «wt o( Si. I.oui«, wai 
Uld out in iSiS. 

Tbe Viaccnnes and 5l. Louis BUgc route paascd through Lcbnnon, Curlylc, 
uul S»lem. At the Inst place, the mat! divided, one broncb runmng couth Co Fair- 
field, the other paMtn); throu^ Muysvillc and both a^a uniting at Lawrcncc- 
rille. Augustus Milrhcll, in his Illinois in ^8j7 (Philadelphia. 1637). p. 66, says: 
" From Louisville, by the way oi Vincenw* to St. Loula, by stage, wery alternate 
day. tji pUk> through in thm days and a half. FaiCi KvcDlnca doUan." — Co. 
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courthouse in "ruinous perfection." In its vicinity arc some 
beautiful country-scats. One of these, named "Mound 

Farm," the delightful residence of Judge B , irobowered 

in trees and shrubbery, and about a mile from the village, 
I visited during my stay. It commands from its elevated 
site a noble ^lew of the neighbouring prairie, the village 
and river at its foot, and the adjacent farms. Under the 
superintendence of cultivated taste, this spot may become 
one of the loveliest retreats in Illinois. 
ClinUm County, lU. 



XXI 

" To Mm who. (n the love vi Nature, holds 
ConuDUiiMa «i1fa bcf vUiblc fcrms, ibc (peakt 
A raiiou* Uii)pu|F-" 

TSANATOPnS. 

" The nmny luly may bout 

Thr brauleous tinu ihat fluth her ikin, 
Anrl lovely round th« Grtrian mut ' 

May tby blur |Hllim rix; 
I only know boir fair thty uand 
About oy 9WO tKknFcd land." 

Th« Skki. — BsTAifT. 

To the man of cultivated imagination and delicate taste, 
the study of nature never fails to afford a gratificatioD, 
refined as it is exquisite. In the pencilled petals of the 
flower as it bows to the evening breeze; in the glittering 
scales of the fish leaping from the wave; in the splendid 
plumage of the forest-bird, and in the music-tinklings of 
the wTcathcd and enamelled sca-shcU rocked by the billow, 
he recognises an eloquence of beauty which he alone can 
appreciate. For him, too, the myriad forms of animate 
creation unite with inanimate nature in one mighty hymn 
of glory to their Maker, from the hum of the ^^arkling 
epbemeroid as he blithely dances away bis Uttle life in the 
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beams of a summer sun, and the rustling music of the prairie- 
wcod swept by the winds, to the roar of the shaggy woods 
upon the mountain- side, and the fierce, wild shriek of the 
ocean-eagle. To investigate [234] the more minute and 
delicate of Nature's workings is indeed a delightful task; 
and along this fairy and flowery pathway the cultivated 
fancy revels with unmingled gratification; but, as the mind 
approaches the vaster exhibitions of might and majesty, 
the booming of the troubled ocean, the terrible sublimity of 
the midnight storm, the cloudy magnificence of the mountain 
height, the venerable grandeur of the aged forest, it expands 
itself in unison till lost in the immensity of created things. 
Reflections like these are constandy suggesting themselves to 
the traveller's thoughts amid the grand scenery of the West; 
but at no season do they rise more vividly upon the mind 
than when the lengthened shadows of evening are stealing 
over the landscape, and the summer sun is sinking to his 
rest. This is the "magic hour" when 

" Bright clouds an gKtbciiiiK one by one, 
Swnping in pomp round ihe dying tun; 
With crimion banner ftnd ^l<]«n p&U, 
like B hoai to their chicftaJn'e fUDcrai." 

There is not a more magnificent spectacle in nature than 
summer sunset on the Western prairie. I have beheld the 
orb of day, after careering his course like a giant through 
the firmament, go down into the fresh tumbling billows of 
ocean; and sunset on the prairies, which recalls that scene, 
is alone equalled by it. 

Near nightfall one evening I found myself in the middle 
of one of these vast extended plains, where the eye roves 
unconfined over the scene, for miles unrelieved by a stump, 
or a tree, or a thicket, and meets only the deep blue of the 
hwizon on [235] every side, blending with the billowy foli- 
age of the distant woodland. Descending a graceful slope, 
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even this object is lost, and a boundless landscapw of blue 
above and green below is unfolded to the traveller's ^Tsion; 
again, approaching the summit of the succeeding slope, 
the forest rises in clear outline in the margin of the 
vast panorama. For some hours the heavens had been so 
enveloped in huge masses of brassy clouds, that now, when 
the shadows deepened over sky and earth, one was at a lass 
to detemune whether the sun had yet gone down, except 
for a broad zone of sapphire girding the whole western 
firmament. Upon the superior edge of this deep belt now 
glistened the luminary, gradually revealing itself to the eye, 
and blazing forth at length "like angels' locks unshorn," 
flinging a halo of golden effulgence far athwart the dim 
evening prairie. A metamorphosis so abrupt, so rapid, 
so unlooked for, seemed almost to realize the fables of 
enchantment. One moment, and the whole vast landscape 
lay veiled in shadowy dimness; the next, and every grass 
blade, and spray, and floweret, and nodding wild-weed 
seemed .suffused in a flood of liquid effulgence; while far 
along, the uniform ridges of the heaving plain gleamed in 
the rich light like waves of a moonlit sea, sweeping away, 
roU upon roll, till lost in distance to the eye. Slowly the 
splendid disk went down behind the sea of waving verdure, 
until at length a single point of intense, bewildering bright- 
ness flamed out above the mass of green. An instant, this 
too was gone — as 

"An anil's iring ihrouf'h nn npeninK cloud, 
b «Mn and then wlthdnwrni " — 

[236] and then those deep, lurid funeral fires of departing 
day streamed, flaring upward even to the zenith, flinging 
over the vast concave a robe of unearthly, terrible magnifi- 
cence! Then, as the fount of all this splendour sank deeper 
and deeper beneath the horizon, the blood-red flames died 
gently away into the mellow glories of summer evening 
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skylight, bathing the brow of heaven in a tender roseate, 
which hours after cheered the lonely traveller across the 
waste. 

The pilgrim wanderer in other climes comes back to tell 
us of sunnier skies and softer winds! The blue heavens 
of Italy have tasked the inspiration of an hundred bards* 
and the warm brush of her own Lorraine has swept the 
canvass with their gorgeous transcript! But what pencil 
has wandered over the grander scenes of the North Ameri- 
can prairie? What bard has struck his l3Te to the wild 
melody of loveliness of the prairie sunset? Vet who shall 
tell us that there exists not a glory in the scene, amid the 
untrod wastes of the wilderness West, which even the 
skies of "sunny Italy" might not blush anew to acknowl- 
edge? No wandering liarold has roamed on a pilgrimage 
of poetry over the sublime and romantic scenery of our 
land, to hymn its praise in breathing thoughts and glowing 
words; yet here as there, 

*• Parting d»y 
Diet like the dolphin, whom each puig imbties 
With a Mw colour u tl gups vnf. 
The lul still loveliot. tilt — 'd» kom — and oil Ib gr»yl " 

I cannot tell of the beauties of climes I have never seen; 
but I have ga2ed upon all the varied loveliness of my own 
fair, native land> from the rising [237] sim to its setting, 
and in vain have tasked my fancy to image a fairer. 

A pleasant day's ride directly west from Carlisle, over 
extensive and beautiful prairies, intersected by shady woods, 
with their romantic creeks, and the traveller finds himself 
in the quiet village of Lebanon. Its site is a commanding, 
mound-like elevation in the skirts of a forest, swelling gently 
up from the prairie on the west bank of Little Silver Creek.'" 

'"Lctauooa tru laid out by G«vcrnor WillUni KJnney aod Thaaaas Ray ia 
July, iSaj. 

little Silver CnA riies in the ooithMstmn portion of St. CUir County and 
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This stream, with the larger branch, received its name frcro 
the circumstance that the early French settlers of the 
country, in the zeal of their faith and research for the 
precious metals, a long while mistook the brilh'ant specula of 
hormbiendi which flow in its clear waters for sflver, and were 
unwilling to be undeceived in their extravagant anticipations 
until the absence of the material in their purses aroused 
them from their error. In the neighbourhood of Rock 
Spring a shaft for a mine was sunk.**' It was early one 
beautiful morning that I found myself approaching the 
village of I^banon, though many miles distant in the 
adjacent plain; appropriately named for its loveliness the 
"Looking-glass Prairie." The rosy sunbeams were playing 
lightly over the pleasant country-seats and neat farmhouses, 
with their white palings, sprinkled along the declivity before 
me, imbowered in their young orchards and waving mai2e- 
ficlds; while flocks and herds, [338] gathered in isolated 
masses over the intervening -meadow, were cropping the rich 
herbage. To the right and left, and in the rear, the prairie 
stretches away beyond the view. The body of the tillage 
is situated about one nulc from these suburbs, and its char- 
acter and history may be summed up in the single sentence, 
a pleasant little Methodist country village. The peculiarities 
of the sect are here strikingly manifested to the traveller in 

flowing Bouthwntrrly jcnni Silver Creek (wo miles below LcbMnoo. The Utter 
■irvun is tboiit lifty miln in leniith. rises in the northern part of Madiaon Couatj', 
runs tooth into St, Clair County^ and cfilrra KaakaslUB River.— Ed. 

*** Tniition lellMh of vast treasures here exhumed; and, on invngth at this, 
tea yt*n ago a company ol fortune-aeckcrs dug awny tor (cvenl month] with ab 
cnthiuiaam worthy of better succos than awaited them. — Flaoo. 

C^mftii hy Ed. RocJi Spring wa* a mere sMtlement in St. Clair County, 
cEghtocn mile* from St. Louisi on the Viocennes stage road, und about three miles 
touthweat ol Leba.noR, Iti name waa derived from a series of springs LHuing from 
a rocky tedge in the vicinily. John M. Peck •ele<t«l this ntc (iSio) for his per- 
manent reaidcnce, and established the RchK Sprint; THeulugic&l Seminary undHJgb 
School (i8s7), which four ymra Istpr was tmnftb-rred to Alton and made the foun- 
dalion of bhurtlcQ C«Utgc> In i8j4 Rock Spring consislvd ci fourtceo familin- 
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all the ordinary concerns and occupations of life, even in 
the cvery-day garb and conversation of its sober-browed 
citizens. It presents the spectacle, rare as it is cheering, 
of an entire community characterized by its reverence for 
religion. Located in its immediate vicinity is a flourishing 
seminary, called M^Kendreean College.'" It is under the 
supervision of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and has 
at present two instructers, with about fifty pupils in the 
preparatory department. It has a commodious frame build- 
ing, presenting from its elevated site an imposing view to 
the traveller. As is usually the case with these little oul- 
of-the-world villages, when any object comes up in the 
midst around wtiich the feelings and interests of all may 
cluster, upon this institution is centred the heart and soul 
of every man, to say not a word of all the women and chil- 
dren, in Lebanon; and everything not connected, either 
remotely or immediately, with its welfare, is deemed of 
very little, if of any importance. "The Seminary \ The 
Seminary \ " I defy a traveller to tarry two hours in the 
village without hearing rung all the changes upon that 
topic for his edification. The surrounding region is fer- 
tile, populous, [239] and highly cultivated; and for an 
inland, farming village, it is quite as busth'ng, I suppose, as 
should be expected ; though, during my visit, its streets — 
which, by-the-by, are of very liberal breadth — maintained 
a most Sabbath-like aspect. 

The route from Lebanon to Belleville is, in fine weather, 
very excellent. Deep woods on either side of the hard, 
smooth, winding pathway, throw their boughs over the 
head, sometimes lengthening away into an arched vista 

"^ Peter Cartwrighl is ^<1 to have suggested ibc idea nf founding a Mcthtxlnt 
college at Lebanon. After (he citizens of the town bad conltibuled $1,385, build- 
ings were «Tected and iiutruction commenced in i8>S. Tbe college was named 
In honor of Bishop WUli&m McKcndrcc, who made a liberal donadoD to the school 
<i«3o).— Ed. 
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miles in extent. It was a sultry afternoon when I was 
leisurely travelling along this road; and the shadowy cool- 
ness of the atmosphere, the perfume of wild flowers and 
aromatic herbs beneath the underbrush, and the profusion 
of summer fruit along the roadside, was indescribably 
delightful. Near sunset, a graceful bend of the road 
around a clump of trees placed before me the pretty HttJe 
village of Belleville; its neat enclosures and white cottages 
peeping through the shrubbery, now gilded by the mellow 
rays of sunset in every leaf and spray."' Whether it was 
owing to this agreeable coincidence, or to the agreeable 
visit I here enjoyed, that I conceived such an attachmoit 
for the place, I cannot say ; but sure it is, I fell in love with 
the little town at ^st sight; and, what is more marvellous, 
was not, according to all precedent, cured at second, when 
on the following morning I sallied forth to reconnoitre its 
beauties "at mine own good leisure." Now it is to be 
presumed that, agreeable to the taste of six travellers in a 
dozen, I have pasised through many a village in Illinois 
quite as attractive as this same Belleville: but to convince 
me of the fact would be no [240] easy task. "Man is the 
^)ort of circumstance," says the fatalist; and however this 
may be in the moral world, if any one fecb disposed to 
doubt upon the matter in the item before us, let him dis- 
embark from a canal- boat at Pittsburgh on a rainy, misty, 
miserable morning; and then, unable to secure for his house- 
less head a shelter from the pitiless peltings, let him hurry 
away through the filthy streets, deluged with inky water, 
to a crowded Ohio steamer; and if "ctrcufftstoKcei" do not 
force him to dislike Pittsburgh ever after, then his human 

'*' In Much, 1814, a commluion ftppointed by th« otaie kftUUnm the preceding 
JPMT, »cleclcd tb« lite oi DcUcville fur the Mat ol St. Clair Couaty. Ceoige Blair, 
wboae (ami wnu cboKn u the lilc, platird and lumed the omnty aeal. The town 
«nu iiKorpotUrd in tStq. Sm HitUry »j SI. Cl^ir CinfUy, lUinaii (rftSi), pp. 
183. iSs-— Ed. 
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nature is vastly more forbearing than my own. Change 
the picture. Let him enter the quiet little Illinois village 
at the gentle hour of sunset; let him meet wann hospitality, 
and look upon fair forms and bright faces, and if he fail 
to be pleased with that place, why, " he's not the man I 
took him for." 

The public buildings of Belleville are a handsome court- 
house of brick, a ^Tetchcd old jail of the same material, 
a public hall belonging to a library company, and a small 
framed Methodist house of worship. It is situated in the 
centre of "Turkey-hill Settlement," one of the oldest and 
most flourishing in the state, and has a fme timber tract 
and se\'eral beautiful country-seats in its vicinity. 

Leaving Belleville with some reluctance, and not a few 
"longing, lingering looks behind," my route continued 
westward over a broken region of alternating forest and 
prairie, sparsely sprinkled with trees, and yet more sparsely 
with inhabitants. At length, having descended a precipi- 
tous hill, the rounded summit of which, as well as the ad- 
joining heights, commanded an immense expanse of level 
[241] landscape, stretching off from the base, I stood once 
more upon the fertile soil of the "^^ American BoUom.^' The 
sharp, heavy-roofed French cott^es, with low verandahs 
rtmning around; the ungainly outhouses and enclosures; 
the curiously- fashioned vehicles and instruments of hus- 
bandry in the barnyards and before the doors; the foreign 
garb and dialect of the people; and, above all, the amazing 
fertility of the soil, over whose exhaustless depths the maize 
has rustled half a century, constitute the most striking char- 
arteristics of this interesting tract, in the section over which 
I was passing. This settlement, extending from the foot 
of the bluffs for several miles over the Bottom, was formed 
about forty years ago by a colony from Cahokia, and known 
by the name of "Uule French ViUage\ '* it now comprises 
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about twenty houses and a grogshop. In these bluffs ties 
an exhaustlcss bed of bituminous coal: vast quantities have 
been transported to St. Louis, and for this purpose prin- 
cipally is the raflway to the river designed. This vein of 
coal is said to have been discovered by the rivulet of a spring 
issuing from the base of the bluffs. The stratum is about 
six feet in thickness, increasing in size as it penetrates the 
hill horizontally. Though somewhat rotten and slaty, it 
is in some particulars not Inferior to the coal of the Alle- 
ghanics; and the vein is thought to extend from the mouth 
of the Kaskaskia to that of the Illinois. About three miles 
below the present shaft, a continuation of the bed was dis- 
covered by fire communicated from the root of a tree; the 
bank of coal burnt for upward of a [342] twelvemonth, and 
the conflagration was then smothered only by the falling 
in of the superincumbent soil. St. Clair county, which 
embraces a large portion of the American Bottom, is the 
oldest settlement in the state. In 1795 the county was 
formed by the Legislature of the Northwestern Territory, 
and then included all settlements in Illinois east of the 
Mississippi. 

I had just cleverly cleared the outskirts of the little ante- 
diluvian village beneath the bluffs, when a dark, wateiy- 
looking cloud came tumbling up out of the west; the thunder 
roared across the Bottom and was reverberated from the 
cliffs, and in a few moments down came the big rain-drops 
dancing in torrents from the clouds, and pattering up like 
mist along the plain. Verily, groaned forth the wo-begone 
traveller, this is the home of clouds and the realm of 
thunder! Never did hapless mortals sustain completer 
drenchings than did the traveller and his steed, notwith- 
standing upon the first onset they had plunged themselves 
into the sheltering depths of the wood. A half hour's 
gallop over the slippery bottom, and the stom roar of a 
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steamer's 'scape-pipe informed me that I was not far from 
the "great waters." A few yards through the belt of forest, 
and the city of San Louis, with lowers and roofs, stood be- 
fore me. 
St. Louis. 



XXU 

"I have aa wife nor chlldrea, f[ood at bod, to provide for; > mere tpcciator of 
other atta'i fonunca Aad adventures, «nd bow they pUy tbcli puts." — Anal, o/ 
Utlancluly. 

" Oh re drc^d Bc«ne*, where Nktnre dwells alone, 
ScTTOcly glorious on her rnggjr thninc; 
Ye dtadels of cock, gigantic fonns. 
Veiled by the misu. and ^idlcd by the Stormt; 
Ravines, and gleni. and deep-ie«ounding cares. 
That hold communion inth the torrent wav«i." 

UXMAKS. 

Ah, the single blessedness of the unmarried state! Such 
is the sentiment of an ancient worthy, quietly expressed 
in the lines which I have selected for a motto. After 
dozing away half his days and all his energies within the 
dusky walls of a imiversity, tumbling over musty tomes and 
shrivelled parchments until his very brain had become 
cobwebbed as the alcoves he haunted, and the blood in 
his veins was all "adust and thin;" then, forsooth, the 
shameless old fellow issues forth with his vainglorious 
sentiment upon his lips! And yet, now that we consider, 
there is marvellous "method" in the old man's "mad- 
ness!" In very truth and soberness, there is a blessed- 
ness which the bachelor can boast, singk though it be, in 
which the "man of family," though dmtUy blessed, cannot 
share! To the former, life may be made one long holy- 
day, and its path a varied and flowery one! while to 
the poor [244] victim of matrimonial toils, wije and chil- 
dren are the Alpha and Omega of a weary existence I 
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Of all travelling companionship, forfcnd us from that of 
a married man! Independence! He knows not of it! 
Such is the text and such the commentary: now for the 
practical application. 

It was a balmy July morning, and the flutcUke melody 
of the turtle-dove was ringing through the woodlands. 
Leaving the pleasant villa of Dr. F. in the environs of 
North St. Ixjuis, I found myself once more fairly en rtntle, 
winding along that delightful road which sweeps the 
western bottom of the Missisippi. Circumstances not 
within my control, Benedict though I am, had recalled me, 
after a ramble of but a few weeks over the prairies, again 
to the city, and com]>cllcd me to relinquish my original 
design of a tour of the extreme Northwest. Ah, the des- 
potism of circumstance! My delay, however, proved a 
brief, though pleasant one; and with a something of 
mingled regret and anticipation it was that I turned from 
the bright eyes and dark locks of St Louis — "forgive 
my folly" — and once again beheld its imposing structures 
fade in distance. 

By far the most delightful drive in the vicinity of St. Louis 
is that of four or five miles in its northern suburbs, along 
the river bottom. The road, emerging from the streets of 
the city through one of its finest sections, and leaving the 
"Big Mound" upon the right, sweeps off for several miles 
upon a succession of broad plateaux, rolling up from the 
water's edge. To the left lies an extensive range of heights, 
surmounted by ancient mounds and crowned with [345] 
groves of the shrub-oak, which afford a delightful shade 
to the road running below. Along this elevated ridge beau- 
tiful country-seats, with graceful piazzas and green Venitian 
blinds, are caught from time to time glancing through the 
shrubbery; while to the right, smooth meadows spread 
themselves away to the heavy belt of forest which margins the 
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Mississippi. Among these pleasant villas the little white 
famxottage, fonncrly the residence of Mr. C, beneath the 
hills, surrounded by its handsome grounds, and gardens, 
and glittering fishponds, partially shrouded by the broad 
leaved catalpa, the willow, the acacia, and other ornamental 
trees, presents, perhaps, the rarest instance of natural beauty 
adorned by refined taste. A ^isit to this delightfiil spot 
during my stay at St. Louis informed me of the fact that, 
within as well as abroad, the hand of education and re- 
finement had not been idle. Paintings, busts, medallions, 
Indian curiosities, &c., &c., tastefully arranged around 
the walls and shelves of an elegant library, presented a 
feast to the visiter as rare in the Far West as it is agreeable 
to a cultivated mind. Near this cottage is the intended 
site of the building of the St. louis Catholic University, 
a lofty and commanding spot."* A considerable tract was 
here purchased, at a cost of thirty thousand dollars; but 
the design of removal from the city has for the present been 
relinquished. Immediately adjoining is situated the stately 
villa of Colonel O'Fallon, with its highly^cultivated gar- 
dens and its beautiful park sweeping off in the rear. In 
a very few years this must become one of the most delight- 
ful sfx)ts [246] in the West. For its elegant grounds, its 
green and hot houses, and its exotic and indigenous plants, 
it is, perhaps, already unequalled west of Cincinnati. No 
expense, attention, or taste will be wanting to render it all 
of which the spot is capable. 
Leaving the Bottom, the road winds gracefully off from 



"* For a brief history of the InccptloD of St. Loub University, sec antr, p. 1 69, 
Dote 131. AlamF:trIJngcittht!lruitln%iin Ma; 3, 1S36, annninItsion'w»t apixunied 
to selnrt a new siu- for llic univcmity. A farm of tt)rc« hundred aCTes recently pur- 
ch«Jcd.onthcBfllr(nnininrm.irl, ihrrr and n halt intles from St. Louifc uras choaen ; 
pbns were (oimulaled. conmcu madt, and \\w loundations dug. On the death 
of the coDtnutorm, the ealcrpriac was atxLitdoiiedi but the land, sold a few years 
lairr, |»mcd a valuable invannunt. Sec Scbarl, St. Louis, \, pp, 860, SCi. — Eo. 
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die MliriMi]i|ii. orer the bard soO of the bhiffs, throt«gh a 
Rgkm broken up \rj sink-boles, and covered with a meager 
growth of oaks, with small farms at intervals along the 
route, until at length the traveDer finds himself at that 
beautiful ^xX on the Missouri, Belle Fontaine, fifteen miles 
from St. Louis. On account of the salubrity and beauty 
ol the site, an anny cantonment was kxated here by Gen- 
eral Wilkinson in the early part of the ppresent centiiry, 
and fortifications consisting of palisade-work existed, and a 
line of log-barracks sufficient to quarter half a regiment. 
Nothing now remains but a pile of ruins. "The barracks 
have crumpled into dust, and the ploughshare has passed 
over the promenade of the sentinel." Jeflerson Barracks, 
in the southern environs of the city, have superseded the 
old fc»trc3s, and the spot has been sold to a company, 
which has here laid off a town; and as most of the lots 
have been disposed of, and a turnpike-road from St. Louis 
has been chartered, a succeeding tourist may, at no dis- 
tant period, pendl it in his notebook "a flourishing vil- 
lage." Cold Water Creek is the name of a clear stream 
which empties itself into the Missouri just above, upon 
which are several mill-privileges; and from the base of the 
blufT itself gushes a fountain, on account [247] of which 
the place received its name from the French. The site 
for the new town is a commanding and beautiful one, be- 
ing a bold, green promontory, rising from the margin of 
the stream about four miles above its confluence with the 
Mississippi. The view developed to the eye of the spec- 
tator from this spot on a fine day is one of mingled sub- 
limity and beauty. For some miles these old giants of 
the West are beheld roaming along through their deep, 
fertile valleys, so difTerent in character and aspect that one 
can hardly reconcile with that diversity the fact that their 
destiny Is soon to become one and unchangeably the same. 
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And then comes the mighty "meeting of the waters," to 
which no pen can hope to render justice. 

There is a singular circumstance related of the discovery 
of a large human Utoth many years since at Belle Fontaine, 
in excavating a well, when at the depth of forty feet. This 
was the more extraordinary as the spot was not alluvion, 
and could have undergone no change from natural causes 
for centuries. Various strata of clay were passed through 
before the tcotk was thrown up; and this circumstance, 
together with the situation of the place, would almost 
preclude the possibility of a vein of subterraneous water 
having conveyed it to the spot. This is mysterious enough, 
certainly; but the fact is authentic. 

Returning at an angle of forty-five degrees with the road 
by which he approaches, a ride of a dozen miles up the 
Missouri places the traveller upon a bold roll of the prairie, 
from which, in the beautiful [248] valley below, rising above 
the forest, appear the steep roofs and tali chimneys of the 
little hamlet of Florissant.'*' Its original name was St. 
Ferdinand, titular saint of its church; and though one of 
the most advanced in years, it is by no means the most 
antique-looking of those ancient villages planted by the early 
French. Its site is highly romantic, upon the banks of a 
creek of the same name, and in the heart of one of the 
most fertile and luxuriant valleys ever subjected to cultiva- 
tion."' The village now embraces about thirty or forty 
irregular edifices, somewhat modcnuzcd in style and struc- 
ture, surrounded by extensive corn-fields, wandering flocks 
of Indian ponies, and herds of cattle browsing in the plain. 
Here also is a Catholic Church, a neat building of brick, 
with belfry and bell; connected with which is a convott 

*** For ft note on Floriuant, tN TcwaMod's Narrctivt, in our volunic xa. 
p. lis, note 4-— Ed. 

'" This rtik; appeui to Imtc been ttie bed of aa uideat lake. — Plwo. 
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of nuws, and by these is conducted a Seminary for young 
ladies of some note. This institution — if the Hibernian 
hostess of the little inn at which I dined is to be credited 
in her statements — is the most flourishing establishment 
in all the r^ion far and near! and "heducates the young 
leddies in everything but reUgion!" For the redoubtable 
Tmisk, who whilom figured so bravely on the prairies and 
in print, I made diligent inquiry. His cottage — the best 
in the village — and a dirty little brood of his posterity, were 
pointed out to me, but the old worthy himself was, as usual, 
in the regions of the Rocky Mountains: when last seen, he 
could still tell the stoutest lie with the steadiest muscles of 
any man in the village, while he and his [340] hopeful son 
could cover each other's trail so nicely that a lynx-eye 
would fail to detect them. In the vicinity of Florissant 
is a settlement called Owen's Station, forma-ly the site of 
a stoccade fort for defence against the Indians, and of 
a Spanish staiion on account of a fine fountain in the vi- 
cinity.'" 

The direct route from St. Louis to Florissant is an excel- 
lent one, over a high rolling prairie, and commands a noble 
sweep of scenery. From several elevated points, the white 
cliffs beyond the American Bottom, more than twenty miles 
distant, may be seen, while farmhouses and villas are be- 
held in all directions gleaming through the groves. Scenery 
of the same general charactcT presents itself upon the direct 
route to St. Charles, with the exception of steeper hills and 
broader plains. Upon this route my path entered nearly 
at right angles soon after leaving the French village. Upon 



"* Bridgeton. still » village, about Utetn miles northwcM of th« Sl Loui* court* 
kouBo, waa incoiponted Febniarj i^, rS^j. It waa Mttted by French and Spankh 
families, about the time tkal St, Louts wu etiablishrd. A fort iru built aa • 
pToIeciion agaiiul thp Indians, and lA'illJam Owmt was pincrd in comrna.nd. In 
cooacqucncc tbe place wat until the time of its incciporation itenerallx known to 
Ibe Amciicaiia as Owen's Sia.[ian. — Ed. 
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the right shore of the Missouri, not far above Florissant, is 
situated La CharhonnHre, a name given to a celebrated 
coal-bank in a bluf{ about two hundred feet in altitude, 
and about twice as long.'" The stratum of coal is about 
a dozen feet in thickness, and lies directly upon the 
margin of the river: the quantity in the bank is said to 
be immense, and it contains an unusual proportion of 
bitumen. Iron ore has also been discovered at this spot. 
The road over the Missouri Bottom was detestable, as 
never fails to be the case after a continued rain-storm, and 
my horse's leg sank to the middle in the black* unctuous 
loam almost at every step. Upon cither side, like colon- 
nades, rose up those [250] enormous shafts of living verdure 
which strike the solitary traveller upon these unfrequented 
bottoms with such awe and veneration; while the huge 
whirls of the writhing wild-vine hung dangling, like 
gigantic serpents, from the lofty columns around whose 
capitals they clung. On descending the bluffs to the bot- 
tom, the traveller crosses a bed of limestone, in which is said 
to exist a fissure perfectly fathomless. In a few moments, 
the boiling, turbid floods of the Missouri are beheld rolling 
majestically along at the feet, and to the stranger's eye, at 
first sight, always suggesting the idea of unusuai agitation; 
but so have they rolled onward century after century, age 
after age. The wild and impetuous character of this river, 
together with the vast quantities of soil with which its 

"* Until after the luidiilc of the ninctccalh centiuy, St. Louis Couoty^ naked 
ftmnng the coal-pmdurirm distritw of Mis.wran. Todnv no cuJ Is rained there 
uve (or ih« fir«-«lay industry or oth«r ImnwdiaiF loeol use. Dr. U. F. Shumiird 
in his " DcacriptioD of m Geological Section oa the Mia&isaippl River from St. 
Louis fo ComnDcrce," in Geologlca.1 Survey ot Missouri, First amd Stamd AhhusI 
StferU (J«ffenan Otjr, iSjj), p. 176, dtscnbe* La Chtrbfirmiin tmat; which 
kppcAre to h«» b«eti open.ted at that time. He reports the coal vein as being 
ODiEy about eigblcen inches in thickncsa. On pige 1S4 of the above report, an 
inleicsting map it giveo. shovring the locatioa oi coal minca in St. Louis 
County. — Ed. 
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waters are charged, impart to it a natural sublimity far more 
striking, at 6rst \icw, than that of the Mississippi. This 
circumstance was not unobserved by the Indian tribes, 
who appropriately named it the "Smoky Water:" by others 
it was st)'led the "Mad Riveft" on account of the impetu- 
osity of its current; and in all dialects it is called the "Mother 
of Floods" indicative of the immense volume of its waters. 
Various causes have been assigned for the turbid character 
of the Missouri: and though, doubtless, heavily charged by 
the volumes of sand thrown into its channel by the Yellow 
Stone — its longest tributary, equal to the Ohio — and by 
the chalky clay of the White River, yet we are told that 
it is characterized by the same phenomenon from its very 
source. At the gates of the Rocky Mountains, where, 
having torn [251] for itself a channel through the everlasting 
hills, it comes rushing out through the vast prairie-plains 
at their base, it is the same dark, wild torrent as at its turbid 
embouchure. And, strange to tell, after roaming thousands 
of miles, and receiving into Its bosom streams equal to itself, 
and hundreds of lesser, though powerful tributaries, it still 
retains, unaltered, in depth or breadth, that volume which 
at last it rolls into its mighty rival! Torrent after torrent, 
river after river, pour in their floods, yet the giant stream 
rolls majestically onward unchanged ! At the village of 
St. Charles ite depth and breadth is the same as at the 
Mandan villages, nearly two thousand miles nearer its 
source."* The same inexplicable phenomenon characterizes 
the Mississippi, and, indeed, all the great rivers of the 
West; for inexplicaHe the circtunstance yet remains, how- 
ever plausible the theories alleged in explanation. With 
regard to the Missouri, it is urged that the porous, sandy 

'•* For an accnunt of St. Charles, kt Bradbury's Ttavdi, in owr volume rr 
p, 39, Dote 9. 

For tb« Mftnd«n village*, ■«« Mudmilua's Travth, in our volume xxii, p. 3441 
*nd note 316, and rolumc xxUi, p. 134, oote tg>. — Ed. 
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soil of its broad alluvions absorbs, on the principle of 
capillary attraction, much of its volume, conveying it by 
subterraneous channeb to the Mississippi; and of this latter 
stream it is asserted that large quantities of its waters are 
taken up by the innumerable bayous, lakes, and lagoons 
intersecting the lower region of its course; and thus, 
unperceived, they find their way to the gulf. 

The navigation of the Missouri is thought to be the most 
hazardous and difficult of any of the Western rivers, owing 
to its mad, impetuous current, to the innumerable obstruc- 
tions in its bed, and the incessant variation of its channel.'** 
Insurance and pilotage [252] upon this river are higher than 
on others; the season of navigation is briefer, and steamers 
never pursue their course after dusk. Its vast length and 
numerous tributaries render it liable, also, to frequent floods, 
of which three are expected every year. The chief of these 
takes place in the month of June, when the heaped-up 
snows of the Rocky Mountains are melted, and, having 
flowed thousands of miles through the prairies, reach the 
Mississippi. The ice and snows of the Alleghanies, and 



"* The /oUomng rxtrsa ftom a leltcr daUrd Scptembrr, 1S19, addimed b/ 
Ur. AuRlin to Mr, Schoolcralt, reapMting the njivigbtion of the Miuauri, well por- 
trays the tmpetuoua character of that river. It ahtiwa. too, the great improvemcnU 
is the tteam-en^nc during the put twenty years, 

" I Tcgrcl to state that the cxpcditiun up the MiMouri to the Yellow Stone boa 
in part fniled. Thr slrnmboats destined for the Upper Missouri, atier labourin([ 
against the cutwbI for a number of weeks, wet* ohEiged to give up the enterprine. 
Every cxcrtioa boa becD made (o overcome the dlEScuIty o{ oaviipLiiai; the Miitsuuri 
with the power of »ieam; but all will not do. The turrent of that river, from the 
Immenae quantity of sand moving down with th« water, ia too powerful for any 
boat yvt constructed. The lou dthcr to Uie govcnunctit or to the contraclor will 
be very great. Small Bteamboats of fifty tona burden, with propet enginoi. would, 
I think, have done much better. Bouts like IhoKc employed, of twenty to thirty 
feet beam, and six to eight feel draught of waur, muat h«ve vncammoK power to 
be pTopelled up a river, every pint of whose water is equal in weif;ht to a quart of 
Ohio water, and move* with a velocity hardly credible. The biLrgcs £xed to move 
trttk whifli. worked by men, have answered every expettaclon; but they will only 
da iriua Hoopa are on board, and the men can be changed every hour." — Flaoo. 
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the wild-rice lakes of the far Upper Misassippi, months 
before have reached their destination, and thus a general 
inundation, unavoidahle had the floods been simultaneous, 
is prevented by Providence. The alluvions of the Missouri 
arc said to be higher than, and not so broad as, those of 
the Mississippi; yet their extent is constantly varying by 
the violence of the current, even more than those of the 
latter stream. Many years ago the flourishing town of 
Franklin was completely torn away from its foundatimu, 
and its inhabitants were forced to flee to the adjacent heights; 
and the bottom opposite St. Charles and at numerous other 
places has, within the few years past, suffered astonishing 
changes."' Opposite the town now flow the waters of the 
river where once stood farms and orchards. 

The source of the Missouri and that of the Columbia, 
we are told, are in such immediate proximity, that a walk 
of but a few miles will enable the traveller to drink from 
the fountains of each. Yet how unlike their destiny! One 
passes off through a region of boundless prairie equal in 
extent to a [253J sixth of our globe; and, after a thousand 
wanderings, disembogues Its troubled waters into the Mex- 
ican Gulf; the other, winding away towards the setting 
sun, rolls on through forests untrodden by human footstep 
til! it sleeps in the Pacific Seas. Their destinies reach their 
fulfilment at opposite extremes of a continent! How like, 
hew very like arc the destinies of these far, lonely rivers to 
the destinies of human life! Those who, in the beautiful 
starlight of our boyhood, were our schoolmates and play- 
fellows, where are they when our sun of ripened maturity 
has reached its meridian ? and what, and where are they 
and we, when evening's lengthening shadows are gathering 
over the landscape of life? Our paths diverged but Utile 

■** For a skirlch of Franklin, MiMOun. mv Crogg** C'ltmtrtt •/ tkt Praint$ 
in our voliune ax, p. tSS, note ]}. — Ed. 
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at first, but mountains, continents, half a world of waters 
may divide our destinies, and opposite extremes of *' the 
great globe itself " witness their consummation. Yet, like 
the floods of the far-winding rivers, the streams of our 
existences will meet again, and mingle in the ocean — that 
ocean without a ^Qxt — ETERNITY! 

The gates of the Rocky Mountains, through which the 
waters of the Missouri rush forth into the prairies of the 
great \^alley, are described as one of the sublimest spectacles 
in nature. Conceive the floods of a powerful mountain- 
torrent compressed in mid career into a width of less than 
one hundred and fifty yards, rushing with the speed of 
"the wild horse's wilder sire" through a chasm whose vast 
walls of Nature's own masonry rear themselves on either 
side from the raging waters to the precipitous [354] height 
of twelve hundred perpendicular feet; and then consider 
if imagination can compass a scene of darker, more terrible 
sublimity ! And then sweep onward with the current, and 
within one hundred miles you behold a cataract, next to 
Niagara, from all description grandest in the world. Such 
are some of the mighty features of the stream upon which 
I was now standing. 

As to the much disputed question which of the great 
streams of the West is entitled to the name of the Main 
River, I shall content myself with a brief statement of the 
arguments alleged in support of the pretensions of either 
claimant. The volume of the Missouri at the confluence 
far exceeds that of its rival; the length of its course and 
the number and magnitude of its tributaries are also greater, 
and it imparts a character to the united streams. On the 
other hand, the ^Kssissippi, geographically and geologically 
considered, is the grand Central River of the continent, 
maintaining an undeviatlng course from north to south; 
the valley which it drains is far more extensive and fertile 
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than that of the Missouri; and from the circumstance of] 
having first been explored, it has given a name to the 
river of the Western VaUey which it will probably cverl 
retain, whatever the right. '^Sed turn mtstrum tanias com' i 
ponere liUs.''* 
St. Charles, Mo. 



xxm 

" SajTi kndcnt edifice, thyself with jrnn 
GiDwn gray, how Eong upon the hiU hu itood 
Thy wcathcr-btavin(5 lowet?" 

Houus. 
" An honontabit tnurdcx, if jrou wilt; 
For nau^t he did in hate, but nil in hoaena." 
" The whole brcMul cuth it beautiful 
To minda ■TtunKl aiight." 

RoDT. Dalk OirKM. 

T*HE view of St. Charles from the opposite bank of the 
Missouri is a fine one. The turbid stream rolls along the 
village nearly parallel with the interval upon which it is 
situated. A long line of neat edifices, chiefly of brick, with 
a few ruinous old structures of logs and plastering, relics 
of French or Spanish taste and domination, extend along 
the shore; beyond these, a range of bluffs rear themselves 
proudly above the village, crowned with their academic 
hall and a neat stone church, its spire surmounted by the 
cross. Between these structures, upon a spot somewhat 
more elevated, appears the basement section of "a stem 
round tower of former days," now a ruin; and, though a 
very peaceable [lo] pile of limestone and mortar, well-fitted 
in distant view to conjure up a host of imaginings: like 
Shenstone's Ruined Abbey, forsooth, 

" Pride of ancjcnt difi; 
Now but at lue lo pixt a nml tent. 
Or bound oui viaUi." 



^ 



The history of the tower, if tower it may be styled, is 
briefly this.'*' During the era of Spanish rule in this re- 
gion, before its cession to France half a century since, 
this structure was erected as a watch-tower or magazine. 
Subsequently it was dismantled, and partially fell to ruins, 
when the novel project was started to plant a imndmUl 
upon the foundation. This was done; but either the wind 
was too high or too low, too frequent or too rare, or neither; 
or there was no com to grind, or the projector despaired 
of success, or some other of the fifty untoward circumstances 
which suggest themselves came to pass; the windmill ere 
long feU to pieces, and left the old ruin to the tender 
mercies of time and tempest, a monument of chance and 
change. 

The evening of my arrival at St. Charles I strolled off 
at about sunset, and, ascending the bluffs, approached the 
old ruin. The walls of rough limestone are massively 
deep, and the altitude cannot now be less than twenty feet. 
The view from the spot is noble, and peculiarly impressive 
at the sunset hour. Directly at your feet lies the village, 
from the midst of which come up the rural sounds of even- 
ing; the gladsome laugh of children at their sports; the 
whistle of the home-plodding labourer; the quiet hum of 
gossips around the open doors; [ii] while upon the river's 
brink a huge steam-mill sends forth its ceaseless "boom, 
boom" upon the still air. Beneath the viUage ripples the 
Missouri, with a fine sweep both above and below the town 
not unlike the letter S; while beyond the stream extends 
its heavily-timbered bottom: one cluster of trees directly 

■** The &ret teltlement was made at St. Charlea in 1769. La Chaneui Blan- 
chette located the site, iind csCablUHcd h«re a militiuy po«t. The fint mill Ja 
St. Charln County is snid to have been buSIt by Jonailian Btyan 00 a small branch 
emptying into Femme Ouge Cfeek (tSoi). Frandu Duquelte (1774.1816). a 
Frroch CAnadian who came to St. Charles just before the cUmk of the nntury, 
erected a iniU on the site of the old round fort. — £o. 
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opposite are Titanic in dimensions. Upon the summit of 
the bluff, in the shadow of the ruin by your side, lies a 
sunken grave. It is the grave of a dualist. Over it trail 
the long, melancholy branches of a weeping wiUow. A 
neat paling once protected the spot from the wanderer's 
footstep, but it is gone now; only a rotten relic remains. 
All is still. The sxin has long since gone down. One after 
another the evening sounds have died away in the village 
at the feet, and one after another the lights have twinkled 
forth from the casements. A fresh breeze is coming up 
from the water; the rushing wing of the night-hawk strikes 
fitfully upon the ear; and yonder sails the beautiful "boat 
of light," the pale sweet crescent. On that crescent la 
gazing many a distant friend! What a spot — what 
an hour to meditate upon the varying destinies of life! 
I seated myself upon the foot of the grave, which still 
retained some little elevation from the surrounding soil, 
and the night-wind sighed through the trailing boughs as 
if a requiem to him who slumbered beneath. RequUscai 
in pacCt in no meaningless ceremony, might be pronounced 
over him, for his end was a troubled one. Unfortunate 
man I you have gone to your account; and that tabernacle 
in which once burned a beautiful flame has long since been 
mingling with the dust: [12] but 1 had rather be even as 
thou art, cold in an unhonoured grave, than to hve on 
and wear away a miserable remnant of existence, that 
"guilty thing" with crimsoned hand and brow be^rinkled 
with blood. To drag out a weary length of days and nights; 
to feci life a bitterness, and all its verdure scathed; to walk 
about among the ranks of men a being 

" Mark'd, 
And Mgn'd, nnd quoted for k d«ed of ahamt;" 

to feel a stain upon the palm which rot all the waters of 
ocean could wash away; a smell of blood which not all 
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the perfumes of Arabia could sweeten; ah! give me death 
rather than this! That the custom of duelling, under the 
present arrangements of society and code of honour^ in 
some sections of our country*, is necessary, is more than 
problematical; that its practice will continue to exist is 
certain; but, when death ensues, '* 'tis the sur\iver dies." 
The stranger has never, perhaps, stood upon the bluffs 
of St. Charies without casting a glance of anxious interest 
upon that lone, deserted grave; and there are assodated 
with its existence circumstances of melancholy import. 
Twenty years ago, he who lies there was a young, accom- 
plished barrister of superior abilities, distinguished rank, 
and rapidly rising to eminence in the city of St. Louis. 
Unhappily, for words uttered in the warmth of political 
controversy, offence was taken; satisfaction demanded; a 
meeting upon that dark and bloody ground opposite the 

city ensued ; and poor B fell, in the sunshine of his 

spring, lamented by all [13] who had known him. Agree- 
able to his request in issue of his death, his remains were 
conveyed to this spot and interred. Years have since 
rolled away, and the melancholy event is now among for- 
gotten things; but the old ruin, beneath whose shadow he 
slumbers, will long remain his monument; and the distant 
traveller, when he visits St. Charles, will pause and ponder 
over his lonely grave.'"' 

" But let no one rcpnucb hi* mcmonr. 
Hb life hu paid the (otfdt of his lolly. 
Let thnt buRim." 

Ah! the valuable blood which has steeped the sands of 
that steril island in the Mississippi opposite St. Louis I 
Nearly thirty years ago a fatal encounter took place be- 
tween Dr. F. and Dr. G., in which the latter fell; that 

'•■ Odc y^ax »ftcr the ftbovc vfrns wrilten, iho author, on * visit to SL Chwlet, 
walked out to this spot- The willow wb* hlnsted; the nrlica ot the paUng were 
gone; the pave wai levelled with the soil, but the old ruin wm there Kill.— Flaqc, 
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between young B. and a Mr. C. I have alluded to, and 
several other similar combats transpired on the spot at 
about the same time. The bloody aflair bct\*-een Lieu- 
tenants Biddle and Pettis, and that between Lucas and 
Benton, are of more recent date, and, with several others, 
are familiar in the memory of all. The spot has been fitly 
named "Murder" or "Blood Island.""* Lying in the 
middle of the stream, it is without the jurisdiction of either 
of the adjoining states; and deep is the curse which has 
descended upon its shores I 

[14J The morning star was beaming beautifully forth 
from the blue eastern heavens when I mounted my horse 
for a visit to that celebrated spot, "Z«5 MamcUes." A 
pleasant ride of three miles through the forest-path be- 
neath the bluffs brought me at sunrise to the spot. Every 
tree was wreathed with the wild rose like a rainbow; and 
the breeze was laden with perfume. It is a little singular, 
the difficulty with which visiters usually meet in finding 
this place. The Duke of Saxc Weimar, among other dig- 
nitaries, when on his tour of the West several years since, 

'** For > detcriptiuR of Bloody Itlwid, see onlt, p. it$, note 77. 

The duel mc-ntioncd by Flagg t* probably the one th«t occurred between Joahu« 
Barton, United States district aHomcy, aoi] Thoiau Recior, on June 30, 1813. 
BaitoD had published In the Mitsouri XefubUaim a letter charging William Rec- 
tor, surveyor general of Mlasouri, lllinob, and Arkaaaw, vith corruption im office. 
The Istlcr \xitxg ibaent, hU brother Thomaa iatued the challenge. Banoo't body 
wu buried at St Oiarlet near the old round tower niiiu. 

In the -lummei of 1817, Cltarks Luca^ cbatlcngcd Thtrmtta H. Benton'a voU 
at the polls. On the Isttrr calling him an inmlcnt puppy, Lucas cbaUcnged him 
lo a duel. The aSair took place August ii, 1&17, and both p&rtiei were wounded. 
On September 37 of the sajnc year, a second duel was (ought, in wblch Lucas ms 
rRDrtidly wounded. Joshua, Bartoa was Ibe iiilter''3 secund. In the Uiswttri K^ 
fublitan (Sl. Louis, March 15, rSSt) there was printed an address by Tlioaaa 
T. Gantt, dctlvcrcd in Memorial Hall al St. Louis, on the celebration of the ceo- 
tenalal birthday ot Thomas H. Benton, io which the details of this deed were care* 
fuUy reviewed. 

During the political canvass of 1830, a heated discussion wu carried on la the 
newspaper pTcu between Thomas Biddle and Spencer Pettis. Pettis challenged 
Biddle to a dud. Buth (ell mortally wounded, August 39. tSjo. — Ed. 
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tells us that he lost his way In the neighbouring prairie 
by pursuing the river road instead of that beneath the bluffs. 
The natural eminences which have obtained the appropriate 
appellation of Mamelles, &om their striking resemblance 
to the female breast, are a pair of lofty, conical mounda> 
from eighty to one hundred feet altitude, swelling up per- 
fectly naked and smooth upon the margin of that celebrated 
prairie which owes to them a name. So beautifully are 
they paired and so richly rounded, that it would hardly 
require a Frenchman's eye or that of an Indian to detect 
the resemblance designated, remarkable though both races 
have shown themselves for bestowing upon objects in 
natural scenery significant names. Though somewhat 
resembling those artificial earth-heaps which form such 
an interesting feature of the West, these mounds are, doubt- 
less, but a broken continuation of the Missouri blufFs, which 
at this point terminate from the south, while those of the 
Mississippi, commencing at the same point, stretch away 
at right angles to the west. [15] The mounds are of an 
oblong, elliptical outline, parallel to each other, in imme- 
diate proximity, and united at the extremities adjoining 
the range of highlands by a curved elevation somewhat 
less in height. They are composed entirely of earth, and 
in their formation are exceedingly uniform and graceful. 
Numerous springs of water gush out from their base. But 
an adequate conception of these interesting objects can 
hardly be conveyed by the pen; at all events, without some- 
what more of the quality of patience than chances to be 
the gift of my own wayward instrument In brief, then, 
imagine a huge spur, in fashion somewhat like to that of 
a militia major, with the enormous rowel stretching off to 
the south, and the heel-bow rounding away to the north- 
east and northwest, terminated at each extremity by a vast 
excrescence; imagine all this spread out in the niai^;in 
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of an extended prairie, and a tolerably correct, though 
inadequate idea of the outline of the Mamelles is obtained. 
The semicircular area in the bow of the spur between the 
mounds is a deep dingle, choked up with stunted trees 
and tangled underbrush of ha2e1s, sumach, and wild-berry, 
while the range of highlands crowned with forest goes back 
in the rear. This line of heights extends up the Missouri 
for some distance, at times rising directly from the water's 
edge to the height of two hundred feet, rough and ragged, 
but generally leaving a heavily-timbered bottom several 
miles in breadth in the interval, and in the rear rolling off 
into high, undulating prairie. Tlie bluffs of the Mississippi 
extend to the westward in a similar [i6] manner, but 
the prairie interval is broader and more liable to inunda- 
tion. The distance from the Mamelles to the confluence 
of the rivers is, by their meanderings, about twenty or 
thirty miles, and is very nearly divided into prairie and 
tiraber. The extremity of the point is liable to inundation, 
and its growth of forest is enormous. 

The view from the summit of the Mamelles, as the morn- 
ing sun was flinging over the landscape his ruddy dyes, 
was one of eminent, surpassing loveliness. It is celebrated, 
indeed, as the most beautiful prairie-scene in the Western 
Valley, and one of the most romantic views in the country. 
To the right extends the Missouri Bottom, studded with 
farms of the French villagers, and the river-bank margined 
with trees which conceal the stream from the eye. Its 
course is delineated, however, by the blue line of bluffs 
upon the opposite side, gracefully curving towards the 
distant Mississippi until the trace fades away at the con- 
fluence. In front is spread out the lovely Mamelle Prairie, 
with its waving ocean of rich flowers of every form, and 
scent, and hue, while green groves are beheld swelling out 
into its bosom, and hundreds of cattle are cropping the 
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herbage. In one direction the view is that of a boundless 
plain of verdure; and at intervals in the deep emerald is 
caught the gleam from the glassy surface of a lake, of which 
there are many scattered over the peninsula. All along 
the northern horizon, curving away in a magnificent sweep 
of forty miles to the west, rise the hoary cliffs of the Mis- 
»ssippi, in the opposite state, like towers and castles; while 
[17] the windings of the stream itself are betrayed by the 
heav}' forest-belt skirting the prairie's edge. It is not 
many years since this bank of the river was perfectly naked, 
with not a fringe of wood. Tracing along the bold fagade 
of cliffs on the oppiosite shore, enveloped in their misty 
mantle of azure, the eye detects the embouchure of the 
Illinois and of several smaller streams by the deep-cut 
openings. To the left extends the prairie for seventy miles, 
with an average breadth of five from the river, along 
which, for most of the distance, it stretches. Here and 
there in the smooth surface stands out a solitary sycamore 
of enormous size, heaving aloft its gigantic limbs like a 
monarch of the scene. Upward of fifty thousand acres are 
here laid open to the eye at a single glance, with a soil of 
exhaustless fertility and of the easiest culture. 

The whole plain spread out at the foot of the Mamclles 
bears abundant evidence of having once been submerged. 
The depth of the alluvion is upward of forty feet; and 
irom that depth we are told that logs, leaves, coal, and a 
stratum of sand and pebbles bearing marks of the attri- 
tion of running waters, have been thrown up. Through 
the middle of the prairie pass several deep canals, appar- 
ently ancient channels of the rivers, and which now form 
the bed of a long irregular lake called Morals Croche\ there 
is another lake of considerable extent called Marais Temps 
Clair.^** This beautiful prairie once, then, formed a por- 

"*MuaU Crocbe CCrooked iwamp) U locmted a few m\1rs nonheut of St. 
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tion of that immense lake which at a remote period h^ 
possession of the American Bottom; and at the base of 
the graceful [18] Mamelles these giant rivers merrily mingled 
iheir waters, and then rolled onward to the gulf. That 
ages have since elapsed, the amazing depth of the alluvial 
and vegetable mould, and the ancient monuments reposing 
upon some portions of the surface, leave no room for doubt.*" 
By heavy and continued deposites of alluvion, the vast 
peninsula gradually rose up from the waters; the Missouri 
was forced back to the bluff La Charbonniire, and the 
rival stream to the Piasa cUSs of Illinois. 
SL Charles, Mo. 



XXIV 

** Walw&nl the sur of empire holds its way." 

Bncsun. 
" Travctlera enlcring here behold around 
A larfie und *paci«tu plain, on every tide 
Strcv'd with bcauly, whose fair gnisy grouad. 
Mantled with grecua aod goodi)' beautified 
With all the araament* ol Flora's pride." 

" The flowen, the fair young flowert." 

" Vc are the stara of c&rth," 

Ten years ago, and the pleasant Utile village of St. Charles 
was regarded as quite the frontier-post of civilized life; now 

OuuleSi and Marab Tcn>p>-Clair (Cte<i-w«atbcr swamp), just southwest 9( Pot- 
Ugc des Sioux. The fomncr is often mrntianr d for its beauty.— Ed. 

'^ " I cultivated a small fann on that beautiful prairie bebnr Si. Charles called 
' The Mamelle.' or ' Faint prairie.' Id my enclosure, and directly back at m^ 
house, w<era two cooical mounds of considerable elevation. A hundred paces in 
fmnt <A them was a high bench, making the shore ol the ' Marais Crocfae,* an ex* 
tensive marsh, and evidently the former bed of the Missouri. In digging a ditch 
on the miugin of this beach, at the depth of four feet, we discovered great quanli- 
ties of broken pottery, belonging to vessels oif all sLies a.nd characters. Some must 
have been of a tise to contain four gallons. This must have btcn a very popu- 
lous plus. The soli la admirable, the prospect boundlcaai but, from the scanty 
number of inhabitants in view, rather lonely. It will one day contain an immense 
popuUttoo again." — PUnl'i Rtt^i«cU»iu, p. i66. — Plaoo, 
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it is a flourishing town, and an early stage in the traveller's 
route to the Far West. Its origin, with that of most of 
the early settlements in this section of the valley, is French, 
and [19] some few of the peoiUar characteristics of its 
founders are yet retained, though hardly to the extent as 
in some other villages which date back to the same era. 
The ancient style of some of the buildings, the singular 
costume, the quick step, the dark complexion, dark eyes 
and dark hair, and the merry, fluent flow of a nondescript 
idiom, are, however, at once perceived by the stranger, 
and indicate a peculiar people. St. Charles was settled 
in 1769, and for upward of forty years retained its original 
name, l^s Petites Cotes. For some time it was under the 
Spanish government with the rest of the territory, and 
from this circumstance and a variety of others its popu- 
lation is made up of a heterogeneous mass of people, from 
almost every nation under the sun. Quite a flood of Ger- 
man emigration has, within six or seven years past, poured 
into the county. That wi2ard speU, however, under which 
all these early French settlements seem to have been lying 
for more than a century, St. Charles has not, until within a few 
years past, possessed the energy to throw off, though now 
the inroads of American enterprise upon the ancient order 
of things is too palpable to be unobserved or mistaken. 
The site of the town is high and healthy, upon a bed of 
limestone extending along the stream, and upon a narrow 
plateau one or two miles in extent beneath the overhang- 
ing bluffs. Upon this interval are laid oS five streets par- 
allel with the river, only the first of which is lined with 
buildings. Below the village the alluvion stretches along 
the margin of the stream for three miles, until, reaching 
the termination of the [20] highlands at the Mamcllcs, it 
spreads itself out to the north and west into the celebrated 
prairie I have described. St. Charles has long been a 
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great thoroughfare to the vast region west of the Missouri, 
and must always continue so to be: a railroad from St. 
Louis in this direction must pass through the place, as 
well as the national road now in progress. These circum- 
stances, together with its eligible site for commerce; the 
exbaustless fertility of the neighbouring region, and the 
quantities of coal and iron it is believed to contain, must 
render St. Charles, before many years have parsed away, 
a place of considerable mercantile and manufacturing im- 
portance. It has an extensive steam flouring-mill in con- 
stant operation; and to such an extent is the cuhivation 
of wheat carried on in the siuroundtng country, for which 
the soil is pre-eminently suited, that in this respect alone 
the place must become important. About six miles south 
of St. Charles, upon the BooncsHck road, is situated a 
considerable settlement, composed chiefly of gentlemen 
from the city of Baltimore."* The country is exceedingly 
beautiful, healthy, and fertile; the farms are under high 
cultivation, and the tone of society is distinguished for its 
refinement and intelligence. 

The citizens of St. Charies are many of them Catholics; 
and a male and female serrunary under their patronage 
are in successful operation, to say nothing of a nunnery, 
beneath the shade of which such institutions invariably 
repose. " St. Charles College," a Protestant institute of 
two or three years' standing, is well supported, having 



"* At tbc time Flagg wrote, St. ChArfci. Itke m&ay other Wcsicrn toira*, cnler- 
Uinrd the hope lh»t ihc Ctimbrrinnd RorcI would evcntnnlly be cxtcndcct ihrrrto. 
tbu* placing them upon the Kreat artery of Western trai-el. Sec Wood«'s Englith 
Prairie, in oui volume x, p. 337, note 76. Also consult T. D. Seariglil, The Oid 
Pike (UalonTovn, 1894), and A. B. Hulbert >* Cumberland Rood." in HiMrU 
Highuniyi of Amiriea [Clevclondi 1904). 

Boone's Lick Road, coRimendnf{ at St. Cbarle*. mm westward across Dar- 
d«niie Cftek to Cotti«v\Ue, thniM to Dalhofl po«.ofiin and Pauldingville, on the 
wctUm boundary of the county, tti total length is Iwcntyitx miles.— Ed. 
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four professors [21] and about a hundred students.'" Its 
principal building is a large and elegant structure of 
brick, and the seminary will doubtless, ere long, beconne 
an ornament to the place. At no distant day it may 
assume the character and standing of its elder brothers 
east of the Alleghanies; and the muse that ever delights to 
revel in collegc-hall may strike her lyre even upon the banks 
of the far-winding, wilderness Missouri. 

Among the heterogeneous population of St Charles are 
still numbered a few of those wild, daring spirits, whose 
lives and exploits are so intimately identified with the early 
history of the country, and most of whose days arc now 
passed beyond the border, upon the broad buffalo-plains 
at the base of the Rocky Mountains. Most of them arc 
trappers, hunters, couriers du bois, traders to the distant 
post of Santa F^, or engages of the American Fur Com- 
pany. Into the company of one of these remarkable men 
it was my fortune to fall during my visit at St. Charles; 
and not a little to my interest and edification did he recount 
many of his "hairbreadth 'scapes," his "most disastrous 
chances," 

" His moving accidents by Qood luid field." 

All of this, not to mention sundry sage items on the most 
approved method of capturing t/eer, bar, bufjalo, and painters, 
I must be permitted to waive. I am no tale-teller, "but 
your mere traveller, believe me," as Ben Jonson has it 
The proper home of the buffalo seems now to be the vast 
[22] plains south and west of the Missouri border, called 

'" St- Charles CoUc^, f^uiiiltd by Mr«. Catherine Collier and Iiet son George, 
wu opccKd lo iSj6 under the presidency at Reverend John H. Fielding. The 
Meihodin Epscop&l church ha* difwtcd the inatitution. 

Madune Duchesne, a companion of Mother Madeline Barra], founder of ibe 
Society of the Sacred Heart, staned a [nitaian at St. Charles in 1819; but tlie 
colony waa Kon removed to St. Loui*. Id iSaS, however, she tucceeded in eilab- 
liahing pcnnancntly at St. Chmrlcs the Academy of the Sacre«l Hettrt, with Madanie 
Ludle aa auperior.— Eix 
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(he Platte country, compared with which the prairies east 
of the Mississippi are mere meadows in miniature. The 
latter region was, doubtless, once a favourite resort of the 
animal, and the banks of the " beautiful river " were long 
his grazing-grounds; but the onward march of civilization 
has driven him, with the Indian, nearer the setting sun. 
Upon the plains they now inhabit they rove in herds of 
thousands; they regularly migrate with change of season, 
and, in crossing rivers, many are squeezed to death. Dead 
bodies are sometimes found floating upion the Missouri 
far down its course. 

With the village and county of St. Charles are connected 
most of the events attending the early settlement of the 
region west of the Mississippi; and during the late war 
with Great Britain, the atrocities of the savage tribes were 
chiefly perpetrated here. Early in that conflict the Sacs 
and Foxes, Miamis, Pottawattamies, lowas, and Kickapoo 
Indians commenced a most savage warfare upon the ad- 
vanced settlements, and the deeds of daring which distin- 
guished the gallant " rangers" during the two years in 
which, unaided by government, they sustained, single- 
handed, the conflict against a crafty foe, are almost un- 
equalled in the history of warfare.'" St. Charles county 
and the adjoining county of Booneslick were the principal 
scene of a conflict in which boldness and barbarity, courage 
and cruelty, contended long for the mastery. The latter 
county to which I have alluded [23] received its name from 
the celebrated Daniel Boone.'" After being deprived, by 



"* For *kct<:h«s of lh« Poiawolxini, Mi&mi, and KirkApoo, te* Crnghon't Jottnto/i, 
In our volume i, pp. 1 15. 1 11, IJ9, ncrtrs 84, 87. 1 1 1 ; fur the $«ak and Fox, see 
J. Long'i Voyages, in our volume U, p. 185, note 85; for the Iowk, Bnckcnhdge's 
Jottrmal, In our volume vi, p. 51, note 13. — Ed. 

"* flngg makes an ciryr in speaking of Boone's lick County, sine* there WkB 
none known by that nnme. He evidently had in mind Wacren CauDty, orgOBised 
Id tSjj iram the (rMtere put of St. Chulcs County. Booiic CouMjr csvated in 
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the chicanery of law, of that spot for which he had endured 
so much and contended so boldly in the beautiful land of 
his adoption, we 6nd him, at the close of the last century, 
journeying onward towards the West, there to pass the 
evening of his days and lay away his bones. Being asked 
"•wAy he had left that dear Kenlucke, which he had dis- 
covered and won from the wild Indian, for the wilderness 
of Missouri," his memorable reply betrays the leading 
feature of his character, the ftrimum mobile of the man: 
"Too crowded! too crowded I I want elbow-room!" At 
the period of Boone's arrival in 1798, the only form of 
government which existed in this distant region was that 
of the "Regulators," a sort of military or hunters' republic, 
the chief of which was styled commandant. To this office 
the old veteran was at once elected, and continued to 
exercise its rather arbitrary prerogatives imtil, like his 
former home, the country had become subject to other 
laws and other councils. He continued here to reside, how- 
e\'er, until the death of his much-loved wife, partner of all 
his toils and adventures, in 1813, when he removed to the 
residence of his son, some miles in the interior. Here 
he discovered a lai^ and productive salt-lick, long and 
profitably worked, and which still continues to bear bis 
name and give celebrity to the surrounding country. To 
this lick was the old hunter accustomed to repair in his 
aged days, when his sinews were unequal to the chase, 
and lie in wait for the deer [24] which frequented the ^ring. 
In this occupation and in that of trapping beavers he lived 
comfortably on until 1818, when he calmly yielded up 
his adventurous spirit to its God.'" What an eventful 

November, l$K, wtlh iU prcKnt limits, named in honor of DanieJ Boone. i» in 
the fifth tier of couiiti«t w«t Irom Missouri River. — Eft 

*** For \n Mcount of Daniel Boone and Boane's licit, kc Bndbuiys Travtlt, 
Id out volume v, pp. 43. $3, notes 16, 14, respectively. Daniel Boone arrived at 
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life was that! How varied and wonderful its iDcidenlsl 
How numerous and pregnant its vicissitudes I How strange 
the varieties of natural character it d«doped ! The name 
of Boone will never cease to be remembered so long as 
this Western Valley remains the pride of a continent, and 
the beautiful streams of his discovery roll oa their teeming 
tribute to the ocean ! 

Of the Indian tribe which formerly inhabited this 
pleasant region, and gave a name to the river and state, 
scarcely a vestige is now to be seen. The only associations 
connected with the savages are of barbarity and perfidy. 
Upon the settlers of St. Charles county it was that Black 
Hawk directed his first efforts; '" and, until within a few 
years, a stoccade fort for refuge in emergency has existed 
in every considerable settlement. Among a variety of tra- 
ditionary matter related to me relative to the customs of 
the tribe which formerly resided near St Charles, the 
following anecdote from one of the oldest settlers may 
not prove uninteresting. 

"Many years ago, while the Indian yet retamed a 
crumbling foothold upon this pleasant land of his fathers, a 
certain Cis-atlantic naturalist — so the story goes — overflow- 
ing with laudable zeal for the advancement of science, had 
succeeded in penetrating the wilds of Missouri in pursuit 
of his favourite study. Early one sunny morning a man 
in strange [35] attire was perceived by the simple natives 
running about their prairie with uplifted face and out^read 
palms, eagerly in pursuit of certain bright flies and insects, 
which, when secured, were deposited with manifest satis- 

tbe Fentme Otage diatrict la wotert i St. Cbatln County, in 1798. He died Sep- 
tcmba 36, lUo (not 1S18).— £0. 

'" T%ere «««m> tA be litlle or do foundation (or this (ttianenl. CodbuII J. B. 
Pslunon, Li}B 0} Bfa-Ka-Tai-Ut-Ske-Kla-Kiak «r Blati Hawk (BoMon. i&sa), 
and R. G. ThwaJtM, " The Story of the Black Hawk War." in Witammt aiitori. 
Ml C^tUtiioHi, jcii, pp. 317-1^, — Ed. 
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faction into a capacious tin box at his girdle. Surprised 
at a spectacle so novel and extraordinary, a fleet runner 
was despatched over the prairie to catch the curious ani- 
mal and conduct him into the village. A council of sober 
old chiefs was called to sU upon the matter, who, after 
listening attentively to all the phcDomcna of the case, with 
a sufficiency of grunting, sagaciously and decidedly pro- 
nounced the pale-face a ]ooi. It was in vain the iinhappy 
man urged upon the assembled wisdom of the nation the 
distinction between a naiurai and a naturalist. The council 
grunted to all he had to offer, but to them the distinction 
was without a difference; they could comprehend not a 
syllable he uttered. ' Actions speak louder than words* — 
so reasoned the old chiefs; and as the custom was to kili 
all their own fools, preparation was forthwith commenced 
to administer this summary cure for folly upon the unhappy 
naturalist. At this critical juncture a prudent old Indian 
suggested the propriety, as the fool belor^ed to the 'pale 
faces,' of consulting their 'Great Father' at St. Louis on 
the subject, and requesting his presence at the execution. 
The sentence was suspended, therefore, for a few hours, 
while a deputation was despatched to General Clarke,'" 
detailing all the circumstances of the case, and announcing 
the intention of killing the fool as soon as possible. [26] 
The old general listened attentively to the matter, and 
then quietly advised them, as the fool was a pale jace, 
not to kill him, but to conduct him safely to St. I^ouis, 
that he might dispose of him himself. This proposition 
was readily acceded to, as the only wish of the Indians 
was to rid the world of a }coL And thus was the worthy 
naturalist relieved from an unpleasant predicament, not, 
however, without the loss of his box of bugs; a loss he is 

"■ For bJagniphical sketch of Gcner&l WlUiun Clark, see Bradbury's Tm^, 
in our volume v, p. 854, now 143. — Ed. 
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said to have bewailed as bitterly as, in anticipation, he had 
bewailed the loss of his head." For the paiticulais of 
this aitecdotc i am no voucher; I give the tale as told 
me; but as it doubtless has its origin in fact, it may have 
suggested to the author of "The Prairie" that amusing 
character, "Obed Battius, M. D.." especially as the 
scene of that interesting talc lies in a neighbouring re- 
gion.'" 

It was a sultry afternoon when I left St. Charles. The 
road for some miles along the bottom runs parallel with 
the river, until, ascending a slight elevation, the traveller 
is on the prairie. Upon this road I had not proceeded 
many miles before I came fully to the conclusion, that the 
route I was then pursuing would never conduct roe and 
my horse to the town of Grafton, Illinois, the point of my 
destination. In this idea I was soon confirmed by a half- 
breed whom I chanced to meet. Receiving a few general 
instructions, therefore, touching my route, all of which I 
had quite forgotten ten minutes after, I pushed forth into 
the pathless prairie, and was soon in its centre, almost 
buried, with my horse beneath me, in the monstrous vege- 
tation. [27] Between the parallel rolls of the prairie, the 
size of the weeds and undergrowth was stupendous; and 
the vegetation heaved in masses heavily back and forth In 
the wind, as if for years it had flourished on in rank, undis- 
turbed luxuriance. Directly before me, along the northern 
horizon, rose the white cliffs of the Mississippi, which, as they 
went up to the sheer height, in some places, of several 
hundred feet, presented a most mountain-like aspect as 
viewed over the level surface of the plain. Towards a 
dim column of smoke which curled ladly upward among 
these cb'fTs did 1 now direct my course. The broad disk 

"• Ol>ttl Bfttdus, M. D., Is B chuscwr in Jamrs Fenimow Cooper's novel. 
rjW Ffokrit (1836). — Ed. 
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of the sun was rapidly wheeling down the western heavens; 
my tired horse could ad^-ance through the heavy grass 
no faster than a walk; the pale bluffs, apparently but a 
few miles distant, seemed receding like Ein ignis faluus as 
I approached them; and there lay the swampy forest 
to ford, and the "terrible Mississippi" beyond to ferry, 
before I could hope for food or a resting-place. In simple 
verity, I began to meditate upon the yielding character of 
prairie-grass for a couch. And yet, of such surpassing 
loveliness was the scene spread out around me, that I 
seemed hardly to reaUze a. situation disagreeable enough, 
but from which my thoughts were constantly wandering. 
The grasses and flowering is-ild-plants of the Mamelle 
Prairie are far-famed for their exquisite brilliancy of hue 
and gracefulness of form. Among the flowers my eye 
detected a species unlike to any I had yet met with, and 
which seemed indigenous only here. Its fairy-formed 
corolla [28] was of a bright enamelled crimson, which, 
in the depths of the dark herbage, glowed like a living 
coal. How eloquently did this little flower bespeak the 
being and attributes of its Maker. Ah ! 

" There a religion 10 « floweri 
MouQUins and ocnat, plancU, luu, and sjralcms. 
Bear not the impreM al Mmif^ty power 
In characters more legible tbiui (huse 
Which he hu wriltcn on the tinted llnwcr 
Whose light bell bend* beneath the dewdrop's weight." 

One who has never looked upon the Western prairie 
in the pride of its blushing bloom can hardly conceive the 
surpassing loveliness of its summer flora; and, if the idea 
is not easy to conceive, still less is it so to convey. The 
autimin flowers in their richness I have not yet beheld ; and 
in the early days of June, when I 6rst stood upon the 
prairies, the beauteous sisterhood of spring were all in their 
graves; and the sweet springtime of the year it is when the 
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gentle race of flowers dance over the teeming earth in gajest 
guise and profusion. In the first soft days of April, when 
the tender green of vegetation begins to overspread the 
soil scathed by the fires of autumn, the viola, primrose of 
the prairie, in all its rare and delicate forms; the <memone 
or wind-flower; the blue dewy harebell; the pale oxlip; the 
flowering arbuie, and all the prettj- family of the pinks and 
lilies lie sprintled, as by the enchantment of a summer 
shower, or by the tripping footsteps of Titania with her 
fairies, over the landscape. The blue and the white then 
tint the perspective, from the most [29] limpid cerulean of 
an iris to the deep purple of the pink ; fromt he pearly lus- 
tre of the cowslip to the golden richness of the buttercup. 
In early springtime, too, the island groves of the prairies 
are also in flower; and the brilliant crimson of the cer- 
cis canadensis, or Judas-tree; the delightful fragrance of 
the lonicera or honeysuckle, and the light yellow of the 
fasimum, render the forests as pleasant to the smell as to 
the eye. But spring-time passes away, and with her pass 
away the fair young flowers her soft breath had warmed 
into being. Summer comes over the prairies like a giant; 
the fiery dog-star rages, and forth leap a host of bright 
ones to greet his coming. The heliotrope and hdiarUhuSt 
in all their rich variety; the wild rose, flinging itself around 
the shrub-oak like a wreath of rainbows; the orchis, the 
balmy thyme, the burgamot, and the asters of every tint 
and proportion, then prevail, throwing forth their gaudy, 
sunburnt petals upon the wind, until the whole meadow 
seems arrayed in the royal livery of a sunset sky. Scarcely 
does the summer begin to decline, and autumn's golden 
sunlight to stream in misty magnificence athwart the land- 
scape, than a thousand gorgeous plants of its own mdlow 
hue arc nodding in stately beauty over the plain. YeUow 
is the garniture of the autumnal Flora of the prairies; and 
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the haughty golden-rod, and all the splendid fonns of the 
gentuina, commingling with the white and crimson euffo- 
torium, and the red spire of the liairis, everywhere be^angle 
the scene ; while the trumpet-formed corolla of the btgnonia 
radicans glitters [30] in the sunbeams, amid the luxuriant 
wreathing of ivy, from the tall capitals of the isolated trees. 
All the solidago species are in their glory, and every variety 
of the lobelia; and the blood-red sumach in the hollows 
and brakes, and the sagitiaria, or arrow-head, with its 
thiee-leaved calyx and its three white petals darting forth 
from the recesses of the dark herbage, and all the splendid 
forms of the aquatic plants, with their broad blossoms 
and their cool scroU-like leaves, lend a finished richness 
of hue to the landscape, which fails not well to harmonize 
with the rainbow glow of the distant forest. 

*' Such buuty, irwyinfj in tbe light 

Of gorgcouA na,ture. cannot be portrayed 
By words, nor by the pendl'i lUmt aluU; 
But is the property of thoae klcme 
Who have beheld ft, noted tt with care. 
And, in tlieir minds, recorded it with tove." 

What wonder, then, that, amid a scene like this, where the 
summer reigned, and young autumn was beginning to an- 
ticipate its mellow glories, the traveller should in a measure 
have forgotten his vocation, and loitered lazily along his 
way! 
Portage des Sioux, Mo. 
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** Tbnr's munc \a the (ami Icaws 
When nuniMr wladi u« then, 
And in the laugh of brat girls 
Tlui bnld tfarlr tunny hair." 

Hauscc 
" Th« farcMi w nraund him in (iwtr piwle, 
The gnca nviaiis^ Mod Ifae nuttht)' wa-ro; 
And bin of Oowen, brigltt floAtiiig o'er Uh tide 
ThAl images the Uirj world it Uvea." 

BZUANS. 

There is one feature of the Mamelle Prairie, besides 
its eminent beauty and its profusion of flowering plants, 
which distinguishes it from every other with which I have 
met. I allude to the almost perfect uniformity of its 
surface. There is little of that undulating, wavelike slope 
and swell which characterizes the peculiar species of sur- 
face called prairie. With the exception of a few lakes, 
aboimding with aquatic plants and birds, and those broad 
furrows traversing the plain, apparently ancient beds of 
the rivers, the surface appears smooth as a lawn. This 
circumstance goes far to corroborate the idea of alluvial 
origin. And thus it was that, lost in a mazy labyrinth 
of grass and flowers. I wandered on over the smooth soil 
of the prairie, quite r^ardless of the whereabout my steps 
were conducting me. The sun was just going down when 
my horse entered a slight footpath leading into a point of 
woodland upon [32] the right. This I pursued for some 
time, heedlessly presuming that it would conduct me to 
the banks of the river; when, lo! to my surprise, on emer- 
ging from the forest, I found myself in the midst of a French 
village, with its heavy roofs and broad piazzas. Never 
was the lazy hero of Diedrich Knickerbocker — luckless 
Rip — more sadly bewildered, after a twenty years' doze 
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among the Hudson Highlands, than was your loiterer at 
this unlooked-for apparition. To find one's self suddenly 
translated from the wild, flowery prairie into the heart of 
an aged, moss-grown village, of such foreign aspect, withal, 
was by no means ea^ to reconcile with one's notions of 
reality. Of the name, or even the existence of the village, 
I had been quite as ignorant as if it had never possessed 
either; and in vain was it that I essayed, in my perplexityt 
to make myself familiar with these interesting items of 
intelligence by inquiry of the primitive-looking beings whom 
I chanced to encounter, as I rode slowly on into the village 
through the tall stoccades of the narrow streets. Every 
one stared as I addressed him; but, shaking his bead and 
quickening his pace, pointed me on in the direction X was 
proceeding, and left me to pursue it in ignorance and single 
blessedness. This mystery — for thus to my excited fancy 
did it seem — became at length intolerable. Drawing up 
my horse before the open door of a cottage, around which, 
beneath the galleries, were gathered a number of young 
people of both sexes, I very peremptorily made the demand 
wk&rt I was. All stared, and some few look it upon them, 
graceless youths, to [33] laugh; until, at length, a dark 
young fellow, with black eyes and black whiskers, stepped 
forward, and, in reply to my inquiry repeated, informed me 
that the village was caDed "Portage des Sioux;" that the 
place of my destination was upon the opposite bank of the 
Mississippi, several miles above — too distant to think of 
regaining my route at that late hour; and very politely the 
dark young man offered to procure for me accommodation 
for the night, though the village could boast no inn. Keep- 
ing close on the heels of my c&nducteur, I again began to 
thrid the narrow lanes of the hamlet, from the doors and 
windows of every cottage of which peeped forth an eager 
group of dark-eyed women and children, in uncontrolled 
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curiosity a.t the apparition of a stranger in their streets at 
such an advanced hour of the da)'. The little village seemed 
completely cut o0 from all the world beside, and as totally 
unconscious of the proceedings of the community around 
as if it were a portion of another hemisphere. The place 
lies buried in forest except upon the south, where it looks 
out upon the Mamelle Prairie, and to the north is an open- 
ing in the bcU of woods along the river-bank, through 
which, beyond the stream, rise the white cliffs in points 
and pinnacles like the towers and turrets of a castellated 
town, to the perpendicular aUitude of several hundred feet. 
The scene was one of romantic beauty, as the moonbeams 
silvered the forest-tops and cliffs, flinging their broad 
shadows athwcirt the bosom of the waters, gliding in oily 
rippling at their base. The site of Portage des Sioux is 
about seven miles above [34] the town of Alton, and Ave 
below the embouchure of the Illinois. Its landing is good ; it 
contains three or four hundred inhabitants, chiefly French; 
can boast a few trading establishments, and, as is invari- 
ably the case in the villages of this singular people, how- 
ever inconsiderable, has an ancient Catholic church rearing 
its gray spire above the low-roofed cottages. Attached to 
it, also, is a "common field" of twelve hundred arpens — 
something less than as many acres — stretching out into 
the prairie. The soil is, of course, incomparably fertile. 
The garden-plats around each door were dark with vege- 
tation, overtopping the pickets of the enclosures; and 
away to the south into the prairie swept the broad maize- 
fields nodding and rustling in all the gorgeous gamitim; of 
summer. 

My conduckur stopped, at length, at the gate of a small 
brick tenement, the only one in the village, whose modem 
air contrasted strangely enough with the venerable aspect 
of everything else; and having made known my necessities 
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through the medium of sundry Babel pbbcrings and ges- 
ticulations, he left me with the promise to call early in the 
morning and set mc on my way. 

"What's your name, any how? '* was the courteous salu- 
tation of mine host, as I placed my foot across his threshold, 
after attending to the necessities of the faithful animal which 
had been my companion through the fatigues of the day. 
He was a dark-browed, swarthy-looking man, with exceed- 
ingly black hair, and an eye which one might have sus- 
pected of Indian origin but for the genuine cunning [35] — 
the " lurking devil" — of its expression. Replj-ing to the un- 
ceremonious interrogatory with a smile, which by no means 
modified the haughty moroseness of my landlord's visage, 
another equally civil query was proposed, to which I re- 
ceived the hurried reply, '* Jean Paul de — ." From 
this amiable personage I learned, by dint of questioning, 
that the village of Portage dcs Sioux had been standing 
about half a century: that it was originally settled by a 
colony from Cahokia: that its importance now was as con- 
siderable as it ever had been: that it was terribly shaken 
in the great earthquakes of 181 1, many of the old cottages 
having been thrown dovra and his own house rent from 
"turret to foundation-stone" — the chasm in the brick wall 
yet remaining — and, finally, that the village owed its name 
to the stratagem of a band of Sioux Indians, in an expe- 
dition against the Missouris. The legend is as follows: 
"The Sioux betag at war with a tribe of the Missouris, a 
party descended the Upper Mississippi on an expedition 
for pillage. The Missouris, apprized of their approach, 
laid in ambush in the woods at the mouth of the river, 
intending to take their enemies by surprise as their canoes 
doubled the point to ascend. The Sioux, in the depths 
of Indian subtlety, apprehending such a manauvre, in- 
stead of d«sc^ding to the conBuence, landed at the pcHt- 
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age, took their canoes upon their backs, and crossed the 
prairie to the Indian village on the Missouri, several miles 
above. By this stratagem the design of their expedition 
was accomplished, and they had returned to their canoes 
in safety with their plunder long [36] before the Missouris, 
who were anxiously awaiting them at their ambuscade, 
were aware of their first approach." 

Supper was soon served up, prepared in the neatest 
French fashion. While at table a circumstance transpired 
which afTorded me some little diversion. Several of the 
villagers dropped in during the progress of the meal, who, 
having seated themselves at the board, a spirited colloquy 
ensued in the ^o/otj of these old hamlets — a species of 
gumbo-French, which a genuine native of La Btlle France 
would probably manage to unravel quite as well as a 
Northern Yankee. From a few expressions, however, 
the meaning of which were obvious, together with sundry 
furtive glances to the eye, and divers confused withdrawals 
of the gaze, it was not very difficult to detect some pretty 
free remarks upon the stranger-guest. All this was suffered 
to pass with undisturbed nonchalance, until the meal was 
concluded; when the hitherto mute traveller, turning to 
the negro attendant, demanded in familiar French a glass 
of water. Prestat the effect was electric. Such visages 
of ludicrous distress! such stealthy glancing of dark eyes! 
such glowing of sallow cheeks! The swarthy landlord at 
length hurriedly ejaculated, "Porfes vetts Fran^ais?" while 
the dark-haired hostess could only falter "Pardonitcz moil" 
A hearty laugh on my own part served rather to increase 
than diminish the empressement^ as it confirmed the sus- 
picion that their guest had realized to the full extent thdr 
hospitable remarks. Rising from the table to put an end 
to rather an awkward [57] scene, I took my portjeuiUe and 
seated myself in the gallery to sketch the events of the 
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day. But the dark landlord looked with no favouring 
eye upon the proceeding; and, as he was by no means 
the man to stand for ceremony, he presently let drop a 
civil hint of the propriety of retiring; the propriety of 
complying with which civil hint was at once perceived, 
early as was the [hour; and soon the whole house and 
village was buried in slumber. And then " the stranger 
within their gates" rose quietly from his couch, and in a 
few moments was luxuriating in the fresh night-wind, laden 
with perfumes from the flowerets of the prairie it swept. 
And beautifully was the wan moonlight playing over forest, 
and prairie, and rustling maize-field, and over the gray 
church spire, and the old village in its slumbering. And 
the giant cliffs rose white and ghastly beyond the dark 
waters of the endless river, as it rolled on in calm magnifi- 
cence, "for ever flowing and the same for ever." And 
associations of the scene with other times and other men 
thronged "thick and fast" upon the fancy. 

The first vermeil flush of morning was firing the eastern 
forest-tops, when a single horseman was to be seen issuing 
from the narrow Lanes of the ancient village of Portage 
des Sioux, whose inhabitants had not )'et shaken ofl the 
drowsiness of slumber, and winding slowly along beneath 
the huge trees skirting the prairie's margin. After an hour 
of irregular wandering through the hea\7 meadow-grass, 
drenched and dripping in the dews, and glistening in the 
morning sunlight, he plunges Into the [38] old woods on 
his right, and in a few moments stands beneath the vine- 
clad sycamores, with the brilliant, trumpet-formed flower 
of the bignonia suspended from the branches upon the 
margin of a stream. It is the "Father of Waters," and 
beyond its bounding bosom lies the little hamlet of Grafton, 
slumbering in quiet beauty beneath the cUffs. The scene 
is a lovely one: the mighty river rolling calmly and majes- 
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tically on — the moss-tassclled forest upon its bank — the 
isles of brightness around which it ripples — the craggy 
precipice, rearing its batd, broad forehead beyond — the 
smoking cottages at the base, ainl the balmy breath of 
morning, with fragrance curling the blue waters, are out- 
lines of a portraiture which imagination alone can fill up. 

Blast after blast from the throat of a huge horn su^nded 
from the Itmb of an aged cotton-wood, went pealing over 
the waters; but all the echoes in the surrounding forest 
had been awakened, and an hour was gone by, before a 
float, propelled by the sturdy sinews of a single brace of 
arms, had obeyed the summons. And so the traveller sat 
himself quietly down upon the bank beneath the tree-shade, 
and luxuriated on the feast of natural scenery spread out 
before him. 

The site of the town of Grafton is an elevated strip of 
bottom-land, stretching along I>eneath the bluffs, and in 
this respect somewhat resembling Alton, fifteen or twenty 
miles below. The iocolt of the village is, however, far 
more delightful than that of its neighlx)ur, whatever the 
relative advantages for commerce they may boast, though 
those of the [39] former are neither few nor small. Sit- 
uated at the mouth of the Illinois as to navigation; possess- 
ing an excellent landing for steamers, an extensive and 
fertile interior, rapidly populating, and inexhaustible 
quarries for the builder, the town, though recently laid off, 
is going on in the march of improvement; and, with an 
hundred other villages of the West, bids fair to become a 
nucleus of wealth and commerce. 

Grajton, lU. 
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XXVI 

" \Vh«n bruth and sriue have left IhJs cUr, 
In }roii damp vatill, oh lay mc noti 
Bill kJiHlly bear my bones vin.y 
To Bome kine. green, and tunny spot" 

" Away Ui the prairiel awayl 

Wherr the sun-gilt flowerii an waving, 
When awaked (nun ihcir coiKh al ibc brtaldnfi of day> 
O'n the emenld lawn the gay lephyn play, 
And their puniona in dcwdropi are laving." 

On the morning of my arrival at Grafton, while my 
brisk little hostess was making ready for my necesaties, 
I stepped out to survey the place, and availed myself of 
an hour of leisure to visit a somewhat remarkable cavern 
among the cliffs, a little below the village, the entrance of 
which had caught my attention while awaiting the move- 
ments of the ferryman on the opposite bank of the Missis- 
sippi. It is approached by a rough footpath along the 
[40] river-margin, piled up with huge masses of UmestoDe, 
which have been toppled from the beetling crags above: 
these, at this point, as before stated, are some hundred feet 
in perpendicular height. The orifice of the cave Is elliptical 
in outline, and somewhat regular, being an excavation by 
the whirling of waters apparently in the surface of the 
smooth escarpment ; it is about twenty feet in altitude, and 
as many in width. Passing the threshold of the entrance, 
an immediate expansion takes place into a spacious apart- 
ment some forty or fifty feet in depth, and about the same 
in extreme height: nearly in the centre a huge perpendicular 
column of solid rock rears itself from the floor to the 
roof. From this point the cavern lengthens itself away 
into a series of apartments to the distance of several 
hundred feet, with two lesser entrances in the same line 
with that in the middle, and at r^ular intervals. The 
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walls of the cave, like everything of a geological character 
in this region, are composed of a secondary limestone, 
abounding in testaceous fossils. The spot exhibits con- 
clusive evidence of having once been subject to diluvial 
action; and the cavern itself, as I have observed, seems 
little else than an excavation from the heart of an enormous 
mass of marine petrifaction. Large quantities of human 
bones of all sizes have been found in this cavern, leaving 
little doubt that, by the former dwellers in this fair land, 
the spot was employed as a catacomb. I myself picked 
up the sincipital section of a scull, which would have 
ecstasied a virtuoso beyond measure; and [41] several of 
the lumbar vertebrtB, which, if they prove nothing else, 
abundantly demonstrate the aboriginal natives of North 
America to have been no pigmy race. The spot is now 
desecrated by the presence of a party of sturdy coopers, 
who could not, howeverj have chosen a more delightful 
apartment for their handicraft; rather more taste than 
piety, however, has been betrayed in the selection. The 
view of the water and the opposite forest from the elevated 
mouth of the cavern is very fine, and three or four broad- 
leafed sycamores fling over the whole a delightful shade. 
The waters of the river flow onward in a deep current at 
the base, and the fish throw themselves into the warm sun- 
light from the surface. What a charming retreat from the 
fiery fervour of a midsummer noon I 

The heavy bluffs which overhang the village, and over 
which winds the great road to the north, though not a little 
wearisome to surmount, command from the summit a vast 
and beautiful landscape. A series of inclined planes are 
talked of by the worthy people of Grafton to overcome 
these bluffs, and render their village less difficult of inland 
ingress and regress; and though the idea is not a little 
amusing, of rail-cars running oQ at an angle of forty-five 
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d^iees, yet when we consider that this place, if it ever 
becomes of any importance, must become a grand thorough- 
fare and d6p6t on the route from St. Louis and the agri- 
cultural regions of the Missouri to the northern counties 
of Illinois, the design seems less chimerical than it mighi 
be. A charter, indeed, for a railroad [42] from Grafton, 
through Carrolton to Springfield, has been obtained, a 
company oi^anizcd, and a portion of the stock subscribed ; '•• 
while another corporation is to erect a splendid hotel. The 
traveller over the bluffs, long before he stands upon their 
summit, heartily covets any species of locomotion other 
than the back of a quadruped. But the scenery, as he as- 
cends, caught at glimpses through the forest, is increasingly 
beautiful. Upon one of the loftiest eminences to the right 
stand the ruins of a huge sttme-heap; the tumulus, per- 
chance, of some red-browed chieftain of other days. It 
was a beautiful custom of these simple-hearted sons of the 
wilderness to lay away the relics of their loved and hon- 
oured ones even upon the loftiest, greenest spots of the 
whole earth; where the freed spirit might often rise to look 
abroad over the glories of that pleasant forest-home where 
once it roved in the chase or bounded forth upon the path 
of war. And it is a circumstance not a little worthy of 
notice, that veneration for the dead is a feeling universally 
betrayed by uncivilized nations. TTie Indian widow of 
Florida annually despoils herself of her luxuriant tresses to 
wreathe the headstone beneath which reposes the bones of 
her husband. The Canadian mother, when her infant is torn 
from her bosom by the chill hand of death, and, with a 
heart almost breaking, she has been forced to lay him away 

*** An nUnoU le^sUUvc ki Approved Januu; 16, 1836, gnuttdd to Pftris 
iSuoa, AUred Cawrly, John Wjrmli, and MllUiun Cnig a charlef b> canatTuct 
« raifaoad frotn Graftan, In Grreac County, to S[<ring&«'IH, by way of CarralltAii, 
Point Pleasant, and MTU'dllc, uada the title of MiMuuppi and Springfield Rail- 
roMl Cerapan)'. Tbe road ni, however, not bultc— Eo. 
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beneath the sod, is said, in the touching intensity of her 
affection, to bathe the tombstone of her little one with that 
genial flood which Nature poured through her veins for 
his nourishment [43] while liNing. The Oriental nations, 
it is well kno^Ti, whether civilized or savage, have ever, 
from deepest antiquity, manifested an eloquent solicitude 
for the sepulchres of their dead. The expiring Israelite, 
we are always told, "was gathered to his fathers;" and 
the tombs of the Jewish monarchs, some of which exist even 
to the present day, were gorgeously magnificent. The 
nations of modem Turkey and India wreathe the tombs 
of their departed friends with the gayest and most beauti- 
ful flowers of the season; while the very atmosphere around 
is refreshed by fountains. 

From the site of the stonc-hcap of which I have spoken, 
and which may or may not have been erected to the mem- 
ory of some Indian chieftain, a glorious cosmorania of the 
whole adjacent region, miles in circumference, is unfolded 
to the eye. At your feet, far below, flow on the checkered 
waters of the Mississippi, gliding in ripples among their 
emerald islands; while at intervals, as the broad stream 
comes winding on from the west, is caught the flashing 
sheen of its surface through the dense old woods that fringe 
its margin. Beyond these, to the south, lies spread the 
broad and beautiful Mamelle Prairie, even to its faint blue 
blending with the distant horizon laid open to the eye, 
rolling and heaving its heavy herbage in the breeze to the 
sunlight like the long wave of ocean. And the bright green 
island-groves, the cape*Uke forest-strips swelling out upon 
its bosom, the Hashing surface of lakes and water-sheets, 
almost buried in the luxuriance of vegetation, with thou- 
sands of [44] aquatic birds wheeling their broad flight over 
them, all contribute to fill up the lineaments of a scene of 
beauty which fails not to enrapture the ^ctator. Now 
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and then along the smooth meadow, a darker luxuriance 
of verdure, with the curling cabin-smoke upon its border, 
and vast herds of domestic cattle in its neighbourhood, 
betray the presence of man, blending his works with the 
wild and beautiful creations of Nature. On the right, at 
a distance of two miles, come in the placid waters of the 
Illinois, from the magnificent bluffs in the back-ground 
stealing softly and quietly into the great river through the 
wooded islands at Its mouth. The day was a sultry one; 
the atmosphere was like the breath of a furnace; but 
over the heights of the bluffs swept the morning air, 
fresh and cool from the distant prairie. For fwme miles, 
as is invariably the case upon the banks of the Western 
rivers, the road ^inds along among bluffs and sink-holes; 
and so constantly docs its course vary and diverge, that 
a pocket compass is anything but a needless appendage. 
Indeed, all his calculations to the contrar}- notwithstanding, 
the traveller throughout the whole of this region describes 
with his route a complete Virginia fence. The road is 
not a little celebrated for its tortuosity. At length the 
traveller emerges upon a prairie. On its edge beneath 
the forest stands a condderable settlement, bordering on 
Macoupin Creek, from which it takes a name. In the 
latter part of 1816 this settlement was commenced, and was 
then the most northern location of whites in the Territory 
of Illinois.'" 
[45] It was evening, at the close of a sultry day, that the 

** For « description «f Mkcoupin Crwk, »«« amttt p, }i6, noU I4>. FUgg 
dnwi hjs InforTDBdoD coDccmIng Macoupin ScICIciikri from Prck, CoaMlMT «/ 
Ittinoii, Accdrding lo the EftUer th« wrtllemenl tns started br Dkiuel Allen. 
■imI John and PtuI Harrifonl, in December, 1816, As rrganl* Pt^-V* stftlrmcnt 
that Mkcoupin SeiUcmcnt wu at ihc timp of its inrtption the most nonbcm white 
oenmuBitjr in the Tfrritoiy of nUnolB, there U much doubt Fori Oe«rbam (Chi- 
cago), built in 1S04, and cracuawd on August 15, iSii, was nbulhb)- Captain Hcce- 
kiah Bradley, wtio arrived with («n> ^mpaniM on Juljr 4. iltt6. and a leillement 
ipraog up ben at once. — Eo. 
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village of CaiTolton appeared before mc among the trees.*" 
I was struck mth the quiet air of simple elegance which 
seemed to pervade the place, though its general outlines 
arc those of every other Western village I have visited. 
One broad, regular street extends through the town, upon 
either side of which stand the stores and better class of 
private residences; while in the back-ground, scattered 
promiscuously along the transverse avenues, are log-cabins 
surrounded by cornfields, much like those in the villages 
of the French. Three sides of the town are bounded by 
forest, while the fourth opens upon the prairie called 
"String Prairie." In the centre of the village, upon the 
principal street, is reserved a square, in the middle of which 
stands the courthouse, with other public structures adjacent, 
and the stores and hotels along its sides. One thing in Car- 
rolton which struck me as a little singular, was the unusual 
diversity of religious denominations. Of these there are 
not less than five or sL\; three of which have churches, 
and a fourth is setting itself in order to build; and all this 
in a village of hardly one thousand inhabitants. The 
courthouse is a handsome edifice of brick, two stories, with 
a neat spire. The neighbouring region is fertile and 
healthy; well proportioned with prairie and timber, well 
watered by the Macoupin and Apple Creeks,'" and well 
populated by a sturdy, thriving race of yeomanry. This 
is, indeed, strictly an agricultural village; and, so ^ as my 
own obser\'ation [46] e.Uended, little attention is paid or 
taste manifested for anything else. 
About a dozen miles north of Carrolton is dtuated the 



'■ Tbr firal acttlcr in CunxtntOR wriia Thnmu Cirlin, who srnved in the ipHag 
fl{ 1619. In tSat the place was chmni &b the teal of Greene Couoty, and nuveyvd 
tht SBDM jrcar, «lUKiu(ti tbc records vcrc not bled until July y*, 1S35. See Uitlory 
ol Crmm and Jtrtay Co%mtkt, lilineii (Spnngliclil. 1S85). — £d. 

'* Apple Cretk, a UibtiUuy of lUinoia River, flows la a weitcrn (rtcud througb 
Gnene County. — Ed 
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village of Whitehall, a flourishing settlement in the prairie's 
edge, from the centre of which, some miles distant, it may 
be seen.'" Three years ago the spot was an uncultivated 
waste; the town has now two houses of worship, a school^ 
an incorporation for a seminary, two taverns, six hundred 
inhabitants, and a steam mill to feed them withal. A 
few miles from this place, on the outskirts of another small 
settlement, I was met by a company of emigrants from 
Western New- York. The women and children were piled 
upon the top of the household stuff with about as much 
ceremony as if they constituted a portion thereof, in a 
huge lumbering baggage- wagon, around which dangled 
su^nded pots and kettles, dutch-ovens and tin-kitchens, 
cheese- roasters and brcad-toastcrs, all in admired con- 
fusion, jangling harsh discord. The cart-wheels them- 
selves, as they gyrated upon the parched axles, like the 
gates of Milton's hdl on their hinges, "grated harsh 
thunder." In the van of the cavalcade strode soberly on 
the patriarch of the family, with his elder sons, axe upon 
shoulder, rifle in hand, a veritable Israel Bush. For six 
weeks had the wanderers been travelling, and a weary, 
bedusted- looking race were they, that emigrant family. 

The rapidity with which a Western village goes forward, 
and begins to assume importance among the nations, after 
having once been bom and [47] christened, is amazing. 
The mushrooms of a summer's night, the wondrous gouxxl 
of Jonah, the astonidiing bean of the giant-killer, or the 
enchantments of the Arabian Nights, are but fit parallels 
to the growth of the prairie-village of the Far West. Of 
all this I was forcibly reminded in paswig through quite 



■■■ WhiWiull, in Gttent County, forty-ft** nlks Borih of AJtm, w«s laid out 
b)- David Barrow in iSjj. Pottery wu fint aude tbcrc in i8j;. Bod h«s »incc 
become an importuil induftry, contributing lupljr to Ike rapid progicu of wtilcb 
Fiagg tprAJu. — Eo. 
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a town upon my route named Manchester, where I dined, 
and which, if my worthy landlord was not incorrect, two 
years before could hardly boast a log-cabin.'" It is now a 
thriving place, oti the northern border of Mark's Prairie, 
from which it may be seen four or five miles before entering 
its streets; it is surrounded by a body of excellent timber, 
always the magnum desideraium in Ilh'nofs. This scarcity 
of (imber will not, however, be deemed such an insurmount- 
able obstacle to a dense and early population of this state as 
may have been apprehended, when we consider the unex- 
ampled rapidity with which a yoxuig growth pushes itself 
forward into the prairies when once protected from the 
devastating effects of the autumnal fires; the exhaustlcss 
masses of bituminous coal which may be thrown up from 
the ravines, and creeks, and bluffs of nearly every county 
in the state; the facility of ditching, by the assistance of 
blue grass to bind the friable soil, and the luxuriance of 
hedge-rows for enclosures, as practised almost solely in 
En^and, France, and the Netherlands; and, finaUy, the 
convenience of manufacturing brick for all the purposes 
of building. There is not, probably, any quarter of the 
state destined to become more populous and powerful [48] 
than that section of Morgan county through which I was 
now passing. On every side, wherever the traveller turns 
his eye, beautiful farms imfold their broad, wavy prairie- 
fields of maize and wheat, indicative of affluence and pros- 
perity. The worst soil of the prairies is best adapted to 
wheat; it is gentraUy too fertile; the growth too rapid and 
luxuriant; the stalk so tali and the ear so heavy, that it 
is lodged before matured for the sickle. Illinois, conse- 
quently, can never become a celebrated wheat region, 
though for corn and coarser grains it is now unequalled. 



"• Manchwier Is in Swrti Counly, midway hrtweeo CornjUton «nit Jstkion- 
villr, being about fifteen mile* from each. It wm MlUt>d m e%i\y as iSiS. — Ed. 
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The rapidity with which this state has been peopled is 
wonderful, especially its northern counties. In the year 
1821, that section of country embraced within the present 
limits of Morgan county numbered but twenty families; 
in 1830 its population was nearly fourteen thousand, and 
cannot now be estimated at less than seventeen thousand I 
Many of the settlers are natives of the New- England States; 
and with them have brought those habits of industrious 
sobriety for which the North has ever been distinguished. 
In ali the enterprise of the age. professing for its object 
the amelioration of human condition and the advancement 
of civilization, religion, and the arts, Morgan county stands 
in advance of all others in the state. What a wonderful 
revolution have a few fleeting years of active enterprise 
induced throughout a n^on once luxuriating in all the 
savageness of nature; while the wild prairic-rosc " blushed 
unseen," and the wilder forest-son pursued the deer! 
Fair villages, [49] like spring violets along the meadow, 
have leaped forth into being, to bless and to gladden 
the land, and to render even this beautiful portion of God's 
beautiful world — thotigh for ages a profitless waste — at 
length the abode of intelligence, virtue, and peace. 

It was near the close of the day that the extent and 
frequency of the farms on cither side, the more &nisbed 
structure of the houses, the regularity of enclosures, the 
multitude of vehicles of every description by which I was 
encountered, and the dust}-, hoof-beaten thoroughfare over 
which I was travelling, all reminded me that I was 
drawing nigh to Jacksonville, the principal town in Illi- 
nois. Passing "Diamond Grove," a beautiful forest-island 
of nearly a thousand arces, elevated above the sur- 
rounding prairie to which it gives a name,'" and 



>** Diamond Grow Prairie, five mltn in «xtMkt. is ■ Irnil« diurict in Morgan 
CouDt;^! J<itt MQlh of JsckJOOTiUc. I>i4iiwDd Oiovc wm tonncfly * botutifuUx 
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environed by flourishing farms, the traveller catches a 
view of the distant village stretching away along the north- 
em horizon. He soon enters an extended avenue, perfectly 
uniform for several miles, leading on to the town. Beau- 
tiful meadows and han*cst-fields on either side sweep off 
beyond the reach of the eye, their neat white cottages and 
palings peeping through the enamelled foliage. To the 
left, upon a swelling upland at the distance of some miles, 
are beheld the brick edifices of "Illinois Collie," relieved 
by a dark grove of oaks resting against the western sky.'" 
These large buildir^, together with the numerous other 
pubh'c structures, imposingly situated and strongly relieved, 
give to the place a dignified, city-like aspect in distant 
[50] view. After a ride of more than a mile within the 
inomediate suburbs of the town, the traveller ascends 
a slight elevation, and the next moment finds himself in 
the public square, surrounded on every side by stores and 
dwellings, carts and carriages, market-people, horses, and 
hotels. 
JacksonvUie, lU. 

ttmlxnii tna situated Jn the mutdle of this pnirie, tira miles south of Jaduoa- 
vUlft. H mt mxM ;oo or Soo a^res in extent. — Ed. 

"' niitMik College was founded in 1819 throu^ the effort of a group at Jack- 
wnviUc dtlxcDS directed by the Kcvcrend John M. Ellt* and the Yale Band — 
the latter composed of seven men from thnl college who had pledged themaclves to 
the cause of Christian education in the home miasioaa ol the West. The latter 
teccrcd from the friends of the rncerpme in the East a fund of tto.ooa. Late in 
ift»9 the organiation was completed and ia December, iH^, Heveteod Edward 
fioecher, elder brother of Hear? Ward Beccher, waa persuaded (o leave his large 
church in Boston and ticcepi the presidency of this institution. In IQ03 the Jack- 
Mnville Female Academy, started in 1830, was merged with the lUinoia College, 
which had from the &m bocn dominated by the Presbyterian Church. — F.O. 
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" Wltdi a tarse rolutne of adventures nuy be graaped in this litik »pBn of life 
by him who interrats his bean In evnything, and who. having his eyes to sm what 
time and chance are pefpetUAlly holding out to him as he jouTncj-cth oa bis way, 
miaaei nothing be can /o^fy tay his hands on." — StERNE'3 Strntimmba Juuntot. 

" Take this in good port, whosoever thou be, 
And wish me no worse Uuui I wish unto ibee." 

Tt was a remark of that celebrated British statesman, 
Horace Walpole, that the vicissitudes of no man's life were 
too slight to prove interesting, if detailed in the simple or- 
der of their occurrence. The idea originated with the poet 
Gray, if an idea which has suggested itself to the mind, of 
every man may be appropriated by an individual. Assum- 
ing the sentiment as true, the author of these sketches 
has alone presumed to lay his observations and adventures 
as a traveUer before the majesty of the pubiic; and upon 
this principle sokly must they rely for any btcrcst they 
may (51] claim. A mere glance at those which have pre- 
ceded must convince the reader that their object has been 
by no means exact geographical and statistical information. 
Errors and omissions have, doubtless, often occurred in 
the hasty view which has been taken: partially through 
negligence, sometimes through lack of knowledge, misin- 
formation, or attempt at brevity, but never through afore- 
thought or malice prepense. Upon the whole, the writer 
admits himself completely laid open to criticism; and, 
should any public-spirited worthy deem it his duty to rise 
up in judgment and avenge the wrongs of literature and 
the community, he has undoubted right so to do: nathlcss, 
he is most veritably forewarned that he will hardly gather 
up his "labour for his pains! " But alUms. 

It is only ten or twelve years since the town site of Jack- 
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sonviUe, now, perhaps, the most flourishing inland village 
in Illinois, was first laH o^\ and it is but within the past 
five years that its present unprecedented advancement can 
be dated."' Its ^te is a broad elevated roll in the midst 
of a beautiful prairie; and, from whatever point it is ap- 
proached, few places present a more dehghtful prospect. 
The spot seems marked and noted by Nature for the abode 
of man. The neighbouring prairie is undulating, and the 
soil uncommonly rich, even in this land of fertility. It is 
mostly under high cultivation, and upon its northern and 
western edge is environed by pleasant groves, watered by 
many a "sweet and curious brook." The public square 
in the centre of the town is of noble dimensions, [52] occu- 
pied by a handsome courthouse and a market, both of 
brick, and its sides filled up with dweUing-houscs, stores, 
law-offices, a church, bank, and hotel. From this point 
radiate streets and avenues in all directions: one through 
each side of every angle near its vertex, and one through 
the middle of every side; so that the town-plat is completely 
cut up into rectangles. If I mistake not in my description, 
it wiU be perceived that the public square of Jacksonville 
may be entered at no less than twelve distinct avenues. 
In addition to the spacious courthouse, the public build- 
ings consist of three or four churches. One of these, be- 
longing to the Congregational order, betrays much correct 
taste; and its pulpit is the most simply elegant I remember 
ever to have seen. It consists merely of a broad platform 
in the chancel of the building, richly carpeted; a dark 
mahogany bar without drapery, highly polished; and a 
neat sofa of the same material in a plain back-ground. 
The outline and proportion are perfect; and, like the doc- 

'" jRcksonvillc, ihr seal of MqT;ipn Covniy, was laid out in 1J15 on land gjveo 
to tlic county [«r tliat purpose by Thomu Arcnitt uid Junes Diat. Tbc town waa 
largely sMlled liy ))«aple Iroiu N«w England, who gave a cl)a.rai:i(^ri^Lic tone to its 
•odc^. JocksanvUleistoday the seat of aeveralimponant Mate inflituiioai. — £d. 
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trines of the sect which worships here, there is an air of 
severe, dignified elegance about the whole structure, pleas- 
ing as it is rare. The number of Congregational churches 
in the West is exceedingly small; and as it is always pleas- 
ant for the stranger in a strange land to meet the peculiar- 
ities of that worship to which from childhood-days he has 
been attached, so it is peculiarly grateful to the New-Eng- 
land emigrant to recognise in this distant spot the simple 
faith and ceremony of the Pilgrims. Jacksonville is largely 
made up of emigrants from [53] the North; and they have 
brought with them many of their customs and peculiarities. 
The State of Illinois may, indeed, be truly considered the 
New-England of the West. In many respects it is more 
congenial than any other to the character and prejudices 
of the Northern emigrant. It is not a slave state; internal 
improvement is the grand feature of its civil polity; and 
measures for the universal diffusion of intellectual, moral, 
and religious culture are in active progression. In Henry 
county, in the northern section of the state, two town- 
plats have within the past year been laid off for colonies 
of emigrants from Connecticut, which intend removing 
in the ensuing fall, accompanied each by their minister, 
physician, lawyer, and with all the various artisans of 
mechanical labour necessary for such communities. The 
settlements are to be called Wethersfield and Andover."* 

"* In Jun^ i^JSi Ithunar Pillsburj, with Wo uaodates, Mnt mit nndcr tht 
Auspice» of the Kcw York Auodation, cntcml a lan[c tract of land and selectnl 
% Hte for ■ town U> \x f tyM Andovcr, irtiich wu rvvntuaUj platted in ■ 84 1 , in the 
western portion of Ikory County, fiftjr miles north tnd nor^weat of Ptoria. Tbc 
6nt *ctilen wctt principally from Conncetirat, btii soon »evfTaI Swrdbh (amilio 
migniini thither, and in time the teltkraent wu rampotrd primarily of that 
nattonalttjr. On rrluminx East in the autumn of 1835, after plaotioit tiic 
Andover colony, PQkbury had an intprvirw wiifa Dr. Caleb J. Tenny, ol Welhen- 
field, Coniwcticut. Al the latter'* innlRAtioo a tB(«tin0 of Congrcgatiaiulisti waa 
held, and a group of tafluendal New Engbmders orgaai£cd ihcmsdvn into l)w Con- 
nrcticut Asaociation. Sham were mAA at $350 each, which ratiUed the holder to 
one hundred aad cixty acre* of praiiie land, Iweoly acna of timbM land, and ■ town 
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Active measures for securing the blessings of education, 
religion, temperance, etc., have already been taken.'" 

The edifices of "Illinois College," to which I have be- 
fore alluded, are situated upon a beautiful eminence one 
mile west of the village, formerly known as "Wilson's 
Grove." The site is truly delightful. In the rear lies a 
dense green clump of oaks, and in front is spread out the 
village, with a boundless extent of prairie beyond, covered 
for miles with cultivation. Away to the south, the wild- 
flower flashes as gayly in the sunlight, and [54] waves as 
gracefully when swept by the breeze, as centuries ago, 
when no eye of man looked upon its loveliness. During 
my stay at Jacksonville I visited several times this pleasant 
spot, and always with renewed delight at the glorious 
scenery it presented. Connected with the college buildings 
are extensive grounds; and students, at their option, may 
devote a portion of each day to manual labour in the 
workshop or on the farm. Some indi\iduals have, it is said, 
in this manner defrayed all the expenses of their education. 
This system of instruction cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. Apart from the benefits derived in acquiring a 
knowledge of the use of mechanical instruments, and the 
development of mechanical genius, there are others of a 
higher nature which every one who has been educated at 
a public institution will appreciate. Who has not gazed 
with anguish on the sunken cheek and the emaciated frame 
of the young aspirant for literar>' distinction? Who has 
not beheld the funeral fires of intellect while the lamp of 

lot in a pinpoMd colony lo b? found«l in Illinou. On Mny 7, i8j6, the first 
ctitTy wu made by the tommiitcc o( purchuc. After ihc laticr's return « new 
commitiw was Bcnl out and the Hjwn of WelheraficW. in the ixiulheattern corner 
of Henry County, was lai-d out in the spring of 1837. For an account cf the 
founding of Andavcr and Wctbcri5rli:I, «nd the names of prreoiu arrving an the 
various pmspecUng committees, sec Htstofy o] Hen^ C»uttty. Illinois (Chtcafo, 
187;!, pp. 137-14J. ja4-S»*- — Eo. 

*** Since the above was written, the eroignuits Have i«fDOv«d. — Flaoo. 
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life was fading, 6ajmng yet more beautifully forth, only to 
be dimmed for ever ! The lyre is soon to be crushed ; but, 
ere its hour is come, it flings forth notes of melody sweet 
beyond expression! Who does not know that protracted, 
unremitting intellectual labour is (dways fatal, unaccom- 
panied by corresponding physical exertion; and who cannot 
perceive that any inducement, be it what it may, which can 
draw forth the student from his retirement, is invaluable. 
Such an inducement is the lively interest which the cul- 
tivated mind [55] always manifests in the (^rations of 
mechanicid art. 

Illinois College has been founded but five or six years, 
yet it is now one of the most flourishing institutions west 
of the mountains. The library consists of nearly two 
thousand volumes, and its chymical apparatus is sufficient. 
The faculty are five in number, and its first class was grad- 
uated two years since. No one can doubt the vast influence 
this seminary is destined to exert, not only upon this beauti- 
ful region of country and this state, but over the whole 
great Western Valley. It owes its origin to the noble enter- 
prise of seven yoimg men, graduates of Yale College, whose 
names another age will enrol among our Harvards and 
our Bowdoins, our Holworthys, Elliots, and Gores, great 
and venerable as those names are. And, surely, we can- 
not but believe that "some divinity has shaped their ends," 
when we consider the character of the spot upon which a 
wise Providence has been pleased to succeed their design. 
From the Northern lakes to the gulf, where may a more 
eligible site be designated for an institution whose influence 
shall be wide, and powerful, and salutary, than that same 
beautiful grove, in that pleasant village of Jackson- 
ville. 

To the left of the college buildings is situated the lordly 
residence of Governor Duncan, surrounded by its extensive 
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grounds.'** There are other fine edifices scattered here 
and there upon the eminence, among which the beautiful 
little cottage of Mr. C, brother to the great orator of the 
[56] West, holds a conspicuous station.'** Society in Jack- 
sonville is said to be superior to any in the state. It is of 
a cast decidedly moral, and possesses much literary taste. 
This is betrayed in the number of its schools and churches; 
its lyccum, circulating library, and periodicals. In 6ne, 
there are few spots in the West, and none in Illinois, which 
to the Northern emigrant present stronger attractions than 
the town of Jacksonville and its vicinity. I.«cated in the 
heart of a tract of country the most fertile and beautiful 
in the state; swept l^ the sweet breath of health through- 
out the year; tilled by a race of enterprising, intelligent, 
hardy yeomen; possessing a moral, refined, and enlight- 
ened society, the tired wanderer may here find his neces- 
sities relieved and his peculiarities respected: he may here 
find congeniality of feeling and sympathy of heart. And 
when his memorj' wanders, as it sometimes must, with 
melancholy musings, mayhap, over the loved scenes of 
his own distant New-England, it will be sweet to realize 
that, though he sees not, indeed, around him the beauti- 
ful romance of his native hills, yet many a kindly heart 
is throbbing near, whose emotions, like his own, were 
nurtured in their rugged bosom. "Caium rum animum 
mutalur." And is it indeed true, as they often tell us, that 
New-England character, like her own ungenial clime, is 

'" J-oscph Duncan, bom In Kentucky, was pn^rotni with a airord by Congren 
for hi« ffallant dcfcnnc of Fcrt Stcpheiuon in the War of ■8t*-i5. In tSiS he 
moved to Kukjuikia, wu appointed major-Kcneral of the Illincus militia (1813), aod 
clecl«d state scD&tor (1814). In 1837 bewu sent (o CongrrsB tiy [he Jaduonian 
Democrat*. He resigned in 1834 Id accept the govrmonhip of Illinoi*, which he 
occupded until 1&38. He U uld to have enacted the Arsi frame building in Jack- 
•onWUe. He moved to this plnce in iSsg, dying thert Janiuty 15, 1844- — Eo. 

"* Purler Clay (i;7(]-it<5o), a brotber of Heniy Clay, was for maoj' ycMii a 
Baptiat minister at Jt^Juonville. — Ed. 
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cold, penurious, and heartless; while to her bTelhren, from 
whom she is separated only by an imaginary boundary, 
may be ascribed all that is lofty, and honourable, and 
chivalrous in man! This is an old [57] calumny, the 
offspring of prejudice and ignorance, and it were time 
it were at rest. But it is not for mc to contrast the lead- 
ing features of Northern character with those of the South, 
or to repel the aspersions which have been heaped yiysn 
cither. Yet, reader, believe them not; many are false as 
ever stained the poisoned lip of slander. 

It was Saturday evening when I reached the village of 
Jacksonville, and on the following Sabbath I listened to 
the sage instruction of that eccentric preacher, but vener- 
able old man, Dr. P. of Philadelphia, since deceased, but 
then casually present. "The Young Men of the West" 
was a subject which had been presented him for discourse, 
and worthily was it elaborated. The good people of this, 
little town, in more features than one, present a faithful 
transcript of New-England; but in none do they betray 
their Pilgrim origin more decidedly than in their devoted- 
ness to the public worship of the sanctuary. Here the 
young and the old, the great and small, the rich and poor, 
are all as steadily church-goers as were ever the pious 
husbandmen of Connecticut — men of the broad breast 
and giant stride — in the most "high and palmy day" of 
blue-laws and tything men. You smile, reader, yet 

" Noble dood* thoK iroo men have donel " 

It was these same church-going, psalm-singing husband- 
men who planted Liberty's fair tree within our borders, 
the leaves of which are now for the "healing of the nations," 
and whose broad branches are overshadowing the earth; 
and they watered it — ay, watered it with their blood ! 
The Pilgrim Fathers ! — [58] the elder yeomanry of New- 
England I — the Patriots of the American Revolution 1 — 
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great names! they shall live enshrined in the heart of 
Liberty long after those of many a railcr arc as if they 
had never been. And happy, happy would it be for the 
fair heritage bequeathed by them, were not the present 
generation degenerate sons of noble ^res. 

At Jacksonville I tarried only a few days; but during 
that short period I met with a few things of tramontane 
origin, strange enough to roy Yankee notions. It was the 
season approaching the annual election of representatives 
for the state and national councils, and on one of the days 
to which I have alluded the political candidates of various 
cstxd&addrtsstd the peopU; that Js — for the benefit of the 
uninitiated be it stated — each one made manifest what 
great things he had done for the people in times past, and 
promised to do greater things, should the dear people, in the 
overflowing of their kindness, be pleased to let their choice 
fall upon him. This is a custom of universal prevalence 
in the Southern and Western states, and much is urged 
in its support; yet, sure it is, in no way could a Northern 
candidate more utterly defeat his election than by attempt- 
ing to pursue the same. The charge of selj-electioneering 
is, indeed, a powerful engine often employed by political 
partisans. 

The candidates, upon the occasion of which I am speak- 
ing, were six or seven in number: and though I was not 
permitted to listen to the eloquence of all, some of these 
harangues are said to have been powerful productions* 
especially that of Mr. S. The day [59] was exceedingly 
sultry, and Mr. W., candidate for the state Senate, was 
on the stump, in shape of a huge meat-block at one comer 
of the market-house, when I entered."' He was a broad- 
faced, farmer-like personage, with features imbrowned 

'** Fl^Sg >> probably refemog to WilliiLin Wuthcrford, who aerv«d in tbe cUte 
Maale (1834-38) (rom Morgan Coiutljr. — Eo. 
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by exposure, and hands hardened by honourable (oil; with 
a huge rent, moreover, athwart his left shoulder-blade — 
a badge of democracy, I presume, and ciUier neglected 
or produced there for the occasion; much upon the same 
principle, doubtless, that Quintilian counselled his disciples 
to disorder the hair and tumble the toga before they began 
to speak. Now mind ye, reader, I do not accuse the worthy 
man of having followed the Roman's instructions, or even 
of acquaintance therewith, or any such thing; but, verily, 
he did, in all charity, seem to have hung on his worst rig- 
ging, and that, too, for no other reason than to demonstrate 
the democracy aforesaid, and his affection for the 5am- 
culcttes. His speech, though garnished with some little 
rhodomontade, was, upon the whole, a sensible production. 
I could hardly restrain a smile, however, at one of the 
worthy man's figures, in which he likened himself to "the 
morning sun, mounting a stump to scatter the mists which 
had been gathering around his fair fame." Close upon 
the heels of this ruse followed a beautiful simile — *' a 
people free as the wild breezes of their own broad prairies! " 
The candidates alternated according to their political creeds, 
and denounced each other in no very measured terms. 
The approaching election was found, indeed, to be the 
prevailing topic of thought and conversation all over the 
land; insomuch [60] that the writer, himself an unassum- 
ing wayfarer, was more than once, strangely enough, mis- 
taken for a candidate as he rode through the country, and 
was e\'erywherc catechumened as to the articles of his 
political faith. It would be an amusing thing to a solitary 
traveller in a country like this, could he always delect the 
curious surmisings to which his presence gives rise in the 
minds of those among whom he chances to be thrown; 
especially so when, from any circumstance, his appearance 
does not betray his definite nuik or calling is ^fe, and 
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anything of mystery hangs around his movements. Internal 
Improvement seems now to be the order of the day in 
N<»them Illinois. This was the hobby of most of the 
stump- speakers; and the projected railway from Jackson- 
ville to the river was under sober consideration. I became 
acquainted, while here, with Mr. C, a young gentleman 
engaged in laying off the route. 

It was late in the afternoon when I at length broke away 
^m the hustings, and mounted my horse to pursue my 
journey to Springfield. The road strikes off from the 
public square, in a direct line through the prairie, at right 
angles with that by which I entered, and, like that, orna- 
mented by fine farms. I had rode but a few miles from 
the village, and was leisurely pursuing my way across the 
dusty plain, when a quick tramping behind attracted my 
attention, and in a few moments a little, portly, red-faced 
man at my side, in linsey-woolsey and a broad-brimmed 
hat, saluted mc frankly with the title of "friend," and 
forthwith announced himself a "Baptist [6i] circuit-rider! " 
I became much interested in the worthy man before his path 
diverged from my own; and I flatter myself he reciprocated 
my regard, for he asked all manner of questions, and related 
all manner of anecdotes, questioned or not. Among other 
edifying matter, he gave a full-length biography of a "WW- 
ards jcver" from which he was just recovering; even from 
the premonitory symptoms thereof to the relapse and final 
convalescence. 

At nightfall I found myself alone in the heart of an exten- 
sive prairie; but the beautiful crescent had now begun to 
beam forth from the blue heavens; and the wild, fresh 
breeze of evening, playing among the silvered grass-tops, 
rendered the hour a delightful one to the traveller. "Spring 
Island Grove," a thick wood upon an eminence to the 
right* looked like a region of fai^-land as its dark foliage 
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trembled in the moonlight. The silence and solitude of 
the prairie was almost startling; and a Herculean figure 
upon a white horse, as it drew nigh, passed me "on the 
other side" with a glance of suspicion at my closely- 
buttoned surtout and mufQed mouth, as if to say, "this 
is too lone a spot to form acquaintance." A few hours — 
I had crossed the prairie^ and was snugly deposited in 
a pretty Httle farmhouse in the edge of the grove, with a 
crusty, surly fellow enough for its master. 
SpringfMd, lU. 



xxvin 

" Hee ia a rile gade cnetui, atnd tnvcU atl the ground over moal fulhfuU)'." 
" The web of our life Uo(a mingled yBTR, goodanit iU Ui(clher."^SHAXXSPXAlX. 

It is a trite remark, that few studies are more pleasing 
to the inquisitive mind than that of the n^ure of man. 
But, however this may be, sure it is, few situations in life 
present greater facilities for \(-atching its developments 
than thai of the ordinary wayjaring traveller. Though I 
fully agree with Edmund Burke, that " the age of chivalry 
has passed away," with all its rough virtues and its follies. 
yet am I convinced that, even in this degenerate era of 
sophisters, economists, and speculators, when a solitary 
individual, unconnected with any great movements of the 
day, throws himself upon his horse, and sallies fearlessly 
forth upon the arena of the world, whether in quest of ad- 
venture or not, he will be quite sure to meet, at least, with 
some sh'ght "inklings" thereof. A thousand exhibitions 
of human character will fltng themselves athwart his path- 
way, inconsiderable indeed in themselves, yet which, as 
days of the year and seconds of the day, go to make up 
the lineaments of man; and which, hx>m the observation of 
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the pride, and pomp, and circumstance of wealth and 
equipage, would of necessit)' be veiled. Under the eye of 
the solitary (63] wanderer, going forth upon a pilgrimage 
of observation among the ranks of men — who is met but 
for once, and whose opinion, favourable or otherwise, can 
be supposed to exert but trifling influence — there is not 
that necessity for enveloping those petty weaknesses of 
our nature in the mantle of selfishness which would, 
under more imposing circumstances, exist. To the mind of 
deUcate sensibility, unschooled in the ways of man, such 
exhibitions of human hcartlessness might, perchance, be 
anything but interesting; but to one who, elevated by 
independence of character above the ordinary contingen- 
cies of situation and circumstance, can smile at the frail- 
ties of his race, even when exhibited at his own expense, 
they can but afford a fund of interest and instruction. 
The youthful student, when with fresh, unblunted feeling 
he for the first time enters the dissecting-room of medical 
science, turns with .sickened, revolting sensibilities from 
the mutilated form stretched out upon the board before 
him, while the learned professor, with imtrembling nerve, 
lays bare its secrecies with the crimsoned knife of science. 
Just so is it with the exhibitions of human nature; yet who 
will say that dissection of the moral character of man is 
not as indispensable to an intimate acquaintance with its 
phenomena, as that of his physical organization for a sim- 
ilar purpose, 

But, then, there are the brighter featiu-es of humanity, 
which sometimes hang across the wanderer's pathway like 
the beautiful tints of a summer evening bow ; and which, as 
they are oftenest met reposing beneath the cool, sequestered 
shades of [64] retirement, where the roar and tumult of 
a busy world arc as the heavy swing of the distant wave, 
so there, oftener than elsewhere^ they serve to cheer the 
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pilgrira traveller's heart. Ah! it is very sweet, from the 
dull Rembrandt shades of which human character presents 
but too much, to turn away and dwell upon these green, 
beautiful spots in the wastes of humanity; these oases in 
a desert of barrenness; to hope that man, though indeed 
a depraved, unholy being, is not that iking of utter detes- 
tation which a troubled bosom had sometimes forced us 
to believe. At such moments, worth years of coldness 
and distrust, how inexpressibly grateful is it to feci the 
young tendrils of the heart springing forth to meet the 
proffered affection; curling around our race, and binding 
it closer and closer to ourselves. But your pardon, reader: 
my wayward pen has betrayed me into an episode upon 
poor human nature most unwittingly, I do assure thee. 
I was only endeavouring to present a few ideas circum- 
stances had casually suggested, which 1 was sure would 
commend themselves to every thinking mind, and which 
some incidents of my wayfaring may serve to illustrate, 
when lol forth comes an essay on human nature. It re- 
minds one of Sir Hudibras, who (oW the clock by algebra, 
or of Dr. Young's satirised gentlewoman, who drank tea 
by stratagem. 

"How little do men realize the loveliness of this visible 
world!" is an exclamation which has oftentimes involun- 
tarily left my lips while gazing upon the surpassing splen- 
dour of a prairie sunrise. This is at all times a glorious 
hour, but to a lonely traveller [65] on these beautiful plains 
of thedeparted lllini, it comes on with a charm which words 
are powerless to express. We call our world a Ruin. Ah ! 
it is one in all its moral and physical relations; but, like 
the elder cities of the Nile, how vast, how magnificent 
in its desolation ! The astronomer, as he wanders with 
scientific eye along the sparkling galax)' of a summer's 
night, tells us that among those clustering orbs, far, far 
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away in the clear realms of upper sky, he catches at times 
a glimpse of another world ! a region of untold, unutterable 
brii^tncss! the high empyrean, veiled in roj'stery! And 
so is it with our awa humbler sphere; the glittering frag- 
ment of a world vx have never known ofttunes glances 
before us, and then is gone for ever. 

Before the dawn I had left the farmhouse where I had 
passed the night, and was thridding the dark old forest 
on my route to Springfield. The dusky twilight of morn- 
ing bad been slowly stealing over the landscape; and, just 
as I emerged once more upon my winding prairie-path, 
the flaming sunlight was streaming wide and far over the 
opposite heavens. Along the whole line of eastern horizon 
reposed the purple dies of morning, shooting rapidly up- 
ward into broad pyramidal shafts to the zenith, till at last 
the dazzling orb came rushing above the plain, bathing 
the scene in an efiFulgence of light. The day which suc- 
ceeded was a fine one, and I journeyed leisurely onward, 
admiring the mellow glories of woodland and prairie, until 
near noon, when a flashing cupola above the trees reminded 
mc I was approaching [66] Springfield.'" Owing to its 
unfavourable situation and the fewness of its public struc- 
tures, this town, though one of the most important in the 
state, presents not that imposing aspect to the stranger's 
eye which some more inconsiderable villages can boast. 
Its location is the border of an extensive prairie, adorned 
with e:cceUent farms, and stretching away on every side 
to the blue line of distant forest. This town, like Jack- 

'*'The firat sntlnncm on the pre»trl wte o( Spring&cli] n> nuulc by John 
Kelly (ittiq). In tBii the lou woe laid off, but not recorded until tb« followiiif 
year, when the tt>wQ im nuDcd. Soon after its tncorpontlion in 1833, Abnthun 
Lincoln, Stephen A. Doughu:, and Edvranl Baker l>egaD agitating the question of 
moviaK the slate capital to Springfield from VaadalU. After a Kven struggle, 
complicated with the internal intprovement policy, their elTorts succeeded In 1837. 
The legisbtlve act of that year went into eHect jTily 4, 1839, and the general »&■ 
aonbJy commuiccd ha Gnt Kaaba «t i>priiig&^ io the folicrmng December. — Ed. 
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sonville, was laid out ten or twelve years since, but for a 
long while contained only a few scattered log cabins: all 
its present wealth or importance dates from the last six 
years. Though inferior in many respects to its neighbour 
and rival, yet such is its location by nature that it can hardly 
fail of becoming a place of extensive business and crowded 
population; while its geographically central situation seems 
to designate it as the capital of the state. An elegant state- 
hotise is now erecting, and the seat of government is to 
be located here in 1840. The public square, a green, 
pleasant lawn, enclosed by a railing, contains the court- 
house and a market, both fine structures of brick: the 
sides are lined with handsome edifices. Most of the build- 
ings are small, however, and the humble log cabin not 
unfrequently meets the eye. Amcmg the public structures 
are a jail, and several houses of worship. Society is said 
to be excellent, and the place can boast much literary 
taste. The plan of Internal Improvement projected for 
the state, when carried out, cannot fail to render Spring- 
field an important place. 

It was a cool, beautiful evening when I left Springfield 
and held my way over the prairie, rollmg its [67] waving 
verdure on either side of my path. Long after the village 
had sunk in the horizon, the bright cupola continued to 
flame in the oblique rays of the setting sun. I passed 
many extensive farms on my route, and in a few hours 
had entered the forest and forded Sangamon Kv\m — so 
styled out of pure courtesy, I presume, for at the ^x>t I 
crossed it seemed little more than a respectable creek, 
with waters clear as crystal, flowing over clean white sand.'** 



** SaogkiBQa River is formed by tbe nniod, bu mikt cAst of Sprio^ficld, of iu 
noTtfa and rniUi lark*. The fdcmer, risinf in CbamiMugn County, flowt through 
M«coD xrA a pvt of Sftngarnon eaumU«; the Utter intmccu OniftUn Couaty. 
The muD stiuin niDi in kq ostcriy dliectioa, tonu the bouoduy o( Cms County, 
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At periods of higher stages, however, this stream has been 
na^ngated nearly to the confluence of its forks, a distance 
of some hundred miles; and in the spring of 183a a boat 
of some size arrived within five miles of Spring6eld. An 
inconsiderable expense in removing logs and overhanging 
trees, it is said, would render this river navigable for keel- 
boats half the year. The advantages of such a communi- 
cation, through one of the richest agricultural regions on 
the globe, can hardly be estimated. The Sangamon bot- 
tom has a soil of ama^ng fertilit)', and rears from its deep, 
black mould a forest of enormous sycamores; huge, over- 
grown, unshapely masses, their venerable limbs streaming 
with moss. When the traveller enters the depths of these 
dark old woods, a cold chill runs over his frame, and he 
feels as if he were entering the sepulchre. A cheerless 
twilight reigns for ever through them: the atmosphere he 
inhales has an earthly smell, and is filled with floating 
greenish exhalations; the moist, black mould beneath his 
horse's hoofs, piled with vegetable decay for many feet, 
and upon whose festering bosom the cheering light of day 
has not smiled for [68] centuries, is rank and yielding: 
the enormous shafts leaning in all attitudes, their naked 
old roots enveloped in a green moss of velvet luxuriance, 
tower a hundred feet above his head, and shut out the 
heavens from his view: the huge wild-vine leaps forth at 
their foot and clasps them in its deadly embrace; or the 
tender ivy and pensile woodbine cluster around the aged 
giants, and strive to veil with their mantling tapestry the 
ravages of time. There is much cathedral pomp, much 
of Gothic magnificence about all this; and one can hardly 
fling off from his mind the awe and solemnity which gathers 

txA JoJu Uie lltinui* River nine miles abitve Ikkrdslown. Ttie river is ouily tmo 
hundnd and forty miles in length, including the oortli fork, ftod wu awned id 
hoDOr oE a local Indiao chief. — El>. 
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over it amid the chill, silent, and mysterious solitude of 
the scene. 

Emei^ng from the river-bottom, my pathway lay along 
a tract of elevated land, among beautiful forest-glades of 
stately oaks, through whose long dim aisles the yellow 
beams of summer sunset were now richly streaming. 
Once more upon the broad prairie, and the fragment of 
an iris was glittering in the eastern heavens: turning back, 
my eye caught a view of that singular but splendid phe- 
nomenon, seldom witnessed — a heavy, distant rain-shower 
between the spectator and the departing sun. 

Nightfall found me at the residence of Mr. D., an 
intelligent, gentlemanly fanner, with whom I passed an 
agreeable evening. I was not long in discovering that my 
host was a candidate for civic honours; and that he, with 
his friend Mr. L., whose speech I had subsequently the 
pleasure of perusing, had just returned from Mcchanics- 
burg,'" a small village in the vicinity, where they had 
been exerting themselves upon the stump to win the aura 
popularis for the coming election. *' Sic itur ad astra !" 

[69] Before sunrise I had crossed the threshold of my 
hospitable entertainer; and having wound my solitary way, 
partially by twilight, over a prairie fifteen miles in extent, 

" Bcf>n to tccl, u weU I nughit 
The kccD cinnands of appetite." 

Reining up my tired steed at the door of a log cabin in 
the middle of the plain, the nature and extent of my neces- 
sities were soon made known to an aged matron, who had 
come forth on my approach. 

"Some victuals you shall get, stran-ger; but you'U just 
take your creeiur to the crib and ^n him his feed; btkase^ 
d'ye see, the old man is kind o' drinkin today; ycster* 

'" Mtchanicsburg. GflccQ milei c^at of Springfield, wu Uid out and pt&tted 
in November, tS^, hf Williun S. PickreU. — Eo. 
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was 'lection, ye know." From the depths of my sympa- 
thetic emotions was I moved for the poor old body, who 
with most dolorous aspect had delivered herself of this 
message; and I had proceeded forthwith, agreeable to 
instructions, to satisfy the cravings of my patient animal, 
when who should appear but my tipsified host, in propria 
Penona, at the door. The little old gentleman came tot- 
tering towards the spot where I stood, and, warmly squeez- 
ing my hand, whispered to mc, with a most irresistible 
serio-comic air, ^'that he was drunk'" and " that he was 
four hours last night getting home from ^leciion,'" as he 
called it " Now, stran-gcr, you won't think hard on me," 
he continued, in his maudlin manner: " I'm a poor, drunken 
old fellow! but old Jim wan't al'ays so; old Jim wan't 
always so I " he exclaimed, with bitterness, burying his 
face in his toilwom hands, as, having now regained 
the house, he seated himself with difficulty upon the (70] 
doorstep. "Once, my son, old Jim could knock down, 
drag out, whip, lift, or throw any man in all Sangamon, 
if he was a teeUe fellow: but now — there's the receipt 
of his disgrace — there," he exclaimed, with vehemence, 
thrusting forth before my eyes two brawny, gladiator arms, 
in which the volumed muscles were heaving and contract- 
ing with excitement; ironed by labour, but shockingly 
mutilated. Expressing astonishment at the ^lectaclc, he 
assured me that these wounds had been torn in the flesh 
by the teeth of infuriated antagonists in drunken quar- 
rels, though the relation seemed almost too horrible to be 
true. Endeavouring to divert his mind from this di^ust- 
ing topic, on which it seemed disposed to linger with fero- 
cious delight, I made some inquiries relative to his farm 
— which was, indeed, a beautiful one, under high cult- 
ure — and respecting the habits of the prairie-wolf, a 
large animal of the ^>ecies having crossed my path in the 
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prairie in the gray light of dawn. Upon the latter in- 
quiry the old man sat silent a moment with His chin lean- 
ing on his hands. Looking up at length with an arch 
expression, he said, "Stran-gcr, I haitd no lQfnm\ I cafCi 
read; but don't the Book say some\i'here about old Jacob 
and the ring-streaked cattle?" "Yes." *'Well, and how 
old Jake's ring-streaked and round-spotted £re«fw5, after a 
ierfie, got the better of all the stock, and overrun the 
univafiol herd; don't the Book say so?" "Something 
so." "Well, now for the wolves: they're all colours but 
ring-streaked and round-spotted; and if the sucker- farmers 
don't look to it, the prairie-wolves will get [71] the better 
of all the geese, turkeys, and AtVu in the barnyard, speckled 
ornol" 

My breakfast was now on the table; a substantial fare 
of corn-bread, butter, honey, fresh eggs, )ofid, and co^u, 
which latter arc as invariably visitants at an Illinois table 
as is bacon at a Kentucky one, and that is saying no little. 
The exhilarating herb tea is rarely seen. An anecdote will 
illustrate this matter. A young man, journeying in Illinois, 
slopped one evening at a log cabin with a violent headache, 
and requested that never-failing antidote, a cup 0} tea. 
There was none in the house; and, having despatched a 
boy to a distant grocery to procure a pound, he threw him- 
self upon the bed. In a few hours a beverage was handed 
him, the first swallow of which nearly excoriated his mouth 
and throat. In the agony of the moment he dashed down 
the bowl, and rushed half blinded to the fireplace. Over 
the blaze was suspended a huge iron kettle, half filled with 
an inky fluid, seething, and boiling, and bubbling, like the 
witches' caldron of unutterable things in Macbeth. The 
good old lady, in her anxiety to give her sick guest a strong 
dish of tea, having never seen the like herself or drank 
thereof, and supposing it something of the nature of soup, 
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very innocently and ignorantly poured the whole pound 
into her largest kettle, and set it a boiling. Poultry is the 
other standing dish of Illinois; and the poor birds seem 
to realize that their destiny is at hand whenever a trav- 
eller draws nigh, for they invariably hide their heads 
beneath the nearest covert. Indeed, so invariably are 
poultry and bacon visitants at an Illinois table, that 
[72] the story may be true, that the first inquiry made 
of the guest by the village landlord is the following: " Well, 
stran-ger, what'll ye take: wheat-bread and clncken fixens^ 
or corn-bread and common doins?" by the latter express-^ 
ivc and elegant soubriquet being signified bacon. 

Breakfast being over, my foot was once more in the 
stirrup. The old man accompanied me to the gateway, 
and shaking my hand in a boisterous agony of good- nature, 
pressed me to visit him again when he was itot drunk. 
I had proceeded but a few steps on my way when I 
heard his voice calling after me, and turned my head- 
*' Stran-ger ! I say, stran-ger ! what do you reckon of send- 
ing this young Jack Stewart to Congress?** *'0h, he'll 
answer." "Well, and that's what I'm a going to vote; 
and there's a heap o' people always thinks like old Jim 
does; and that's what made 'em get me groggy last night." 

I could not but commiserate this old man as I pursued 
my journey, reflecting on what had passed. He was evi- 
dently no common toper; for some of his remarks evinced 
a keenness of observation, and a depth and shrewdness of 
thought, which even the withering blight of drunkenness 
had not completely deadened; and which, with other habits 
and other circumstances, might have placed him far above 
the beck and nod of every demagogue. 

Decatur, lU. 
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xxtx 

" Aj^, but to die, and go wc know -not wheicl " 

" Plftins immeoK, intemunablc meads, 
And 1-ut MvsnnaKi yAum tbe "nuid'riag e^t, 
Uofix'd, is in 4 wfdant ocfsn loot." 

TSOUSON. 

" Ye shEll have mindes; ly, touad ones loo, 
Seen, heard, Kitcsicd, cvorlhiaK but true." 

MOOKZ. 

" Call in the harberl If (he Ule be long. 
He'll cut it Bhon, I inisl." 

MIDDLKTOM. 

There are few sentiments of that great man Benjamin 
Franklin for which he is more to be revered than for those 
respecting the burial-place of the departed.'*' The grave- 
yard is, and should ever be deemed, a holy spot; conse- 
crated, not by the cold formalities of unmeaning ceremony, 
but by the solemn sacrcdncss of the heart. Who that has 
committed to earth's cold bosom the relics of one dearer, 
perchance, than existence, can ever after pass the burial- 
ground with a careless heart. There is nothing which 
more painfully jars upon my own feelings — if I may 
except that wanton desecration of God's sanctuary in some 
sections of our land [74] for a public commitia — than 
to see the grave-yard slighted and abused. It is like 
wounding the memory of a buried friend. And yet it is an 
assertion which cannot be refuted, that, notwithstanding 
the reverence which, as a people, wc have failed not to 
manifest for the memory of our dead, the same delicate 
regard and obsoquy is not with us observed in the sacred 
rites as among the inhabitants of the Eastern hemisphere. 
If, indeed, we may be permitted to gather up an opinion 

"*" I <rltl never, if poisible. pass a night Jn any place where (be graveyard is 
d^IccImI." Fnnktin bu i» noaunwotl — >'lai>o. 
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from circumstances of daily notoriety, it would seem 
that the plat of ground appropriated as a cemetery in 
many of the villages of our land n^-as devoted to this most 
holy of purposes solely because useless for every other; 
as if, after seizing upon every spot for the benefit of the 
living, this last poor remnatU was reluctantly yielded as a 
resting-place for the departed. And thus has it happened 
that most of the burial-grounds of our land have either 
been located in a region so lone and solitary, 

** You »cu<« would Blart lo mwrl a spirit Ibeir," 

or they have been thrust out into the very midst of busi- 
ness, strife, and contention; amid the glare of sunshine, 
noise, and dust; "the gaudy, babbling, and remorseless 
day," with hardly a wall of stones to protect them from 
the inroads of unruly brutes or brutish men. It is as if 
the rites of sepulture were refused, and the poor boon of 
a resting-place in the bosom of our common mother denied 
to her offspring; as if, in our avarice of soul, we grudged 
even the last narrow house destined for all; and [75] fain 
would resume the last, the only gift our departed ones may 
retain. Who would not dread "(0 die" and have his life- 
less clay deposited thus! Who would not, ere the last 
fleeting particle of existence had "ebbed to its finish," 
and the feeble breathing had forsaken its tenement for 
ever, poxu" forth the anguish of his spirit in the melancholy 
prayer, 

" WbcQ breath uid kdk h»ve left this cUjr, 
In yon danp vault, oh lay mc nail 
Bvl kindly b«&r my bonr« awajr 
To BOOK lone, green, and luanir spot." 

Reverence for the departed is ever a beautiful feature 
of humanity, and has struck us with admiration for nations 
of our race who could boast but few redeeming traits beside. 
It is, moreover, a circumstance not a little remarkable in 
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the history of funeral obsequy, that veneration for the 
departed has prevailed in a ratio almost inverse to the 
degree of civilization. Without attempting to account for 
this circumstance, or to instance the multitude of examples 
which recur to every mind in its illustration, I would only 
refer to that deep religion of the soul which Nature has 
implanted in the heart of her simple child of the Western 
forests, teaching him to preserve and lo honour the bones 
of his fathers! And those mysterious mausoleums of a 
former race ! do they convey no meaning as they rise in 
lonely grandeur from our beautiful prairies, and look 
down upon the noble streams which for ages have dashed 
their dark floods along their base] 

[76] But a few years have passed away since this empire 
valley of the West was first pressed by the footstep of civ- 
ilized man ; and, if we except those aged sepulchres of the 
past, the cities of the dead hardly yet range side by side 
with the cities of the living. But this cannot always be; 
even in this distant, beautiful land, death must come; and 
here it doubtless has come, as many an anguished bosom 
can witness. Is it not, then, meet, while the busy tide of 
worldly enterprise is rolling heavily forth over this fair land, 
and the costly structures of art and opulence are rising on 
every side, as by the enchantment of Arabian fiction — is 
it not meet that, amid the pauses of excitement, a solitary 
thought would linger around that spot, which must surely, 
reader, become the last resting-place of us all I 

I have often, in my wanderings through this pleasant 
land, experienced a thrill of delight which I can hardly 
describe, to behold, on entering a little Western hamlet, 
a neat white paling rising up beneath the groves in some 
green, sequestered spot, whose object none could mistake. 
Upon some of these, simple as they were, seemed to have 
been bestowed more than ordinary care; for they betrayed 
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an elaborateness of workmanship and a delicacy of design 
sought for in vain among the ruder habitations of the living. 
This is, surely, as it should be; and I pity the man whose 
feelings cannot appreciate such a touching, beautiful ex- 
pression of the heart. I have alluded to Franklin, and how 
pleasant it is to detect the kindly, household emotions 
of our nature throbbing beneath the [77] starred, dignified 
Intast of philosophy and science. Franklik, the states- 
man, the sage; he who turned the red lightnings from 
their wild pathway through the skies, and rocked the iron 
cradle of the mightiest democracy on the globe! we gaze 
upon him with awe and astonishment; involuntarily we 
yield the lofty motto presented by the illustrious French- 
man,"' "Eripuit fuimen cotlOy mox scef4ra tyrannis." But 
when we behold that towering intellect descending from 
its throne, and intermingling its emotions even with those 
of the lowliest mind, admiration and reverence are lost in 
low. 

The preceding remarks, which have lengthened out 
themselves far beyond my design, were suggested by the 
loveliness of the site of the graveyard of the little village of 
Decatur. I was struck with its beauty on entering the 
place. It was near sunset; in the distance slept the quiet 
hamlet; upon my right, beneath the grove, peeped out the 
white paling through the glossy foliage; and as the broad, 
deep shadows of summer evening streamed lengthening 
through the trees wide over the landscape, that Uttic spot 
seemed to my mind the sweetest one in the scene. And 
should not the burial-ground be ever thus! for who shall 
tcU the emotions which may swell the bosom of many a 
dying emigrant who here shall find his long, last rest? 
In that chill hour, how will the thought of home, kindred, 
friendships, childhood- scenes, come rushing over the mem- 

"• Turgot.— ruuw. 
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ory! and to lay his bones in the [78] quiet graveyard of 
his own native village, perchance may draw forth many a 
sorrowing sigh. But this now may never be; yet it will be 
consoling to the pilgrim-heart to realize that, though the 
resurrection mom shall find his relics far from the graves 
of his fathers, he shall yet sleep the long slumber, and 
at last come forth nith those who were kind and near to 
him in a stranger- land; who laid away his cold day in no 
"Potter's Field,'* but gathered it to their own household 
sepulchre. The human mind, whatever its philosophy, can 
never utterly divest itself of the idea that the spirit retains a 
consciousness of the lifeless body, sympathizing with its 
honour or neglect, and affected by all that \'ariety of clrcLun- 
staace which may attend its existence: and who shall say 
how far this bcUef — superstition though it be — may 
smooth or trouble the dying pillow I How soothing, too, 
the reflection to the sorrow of distant friends, that their 
departed one peacefully and decently was gathered to his 
rest; that his dust is sleeping quietly in some sweet, lonely 
spot beneath the dark groves of the far-land ; that his turf 
is often dewed by the teardrop of sympathy, and around 
his lowly headstone waves the wild-grass ever green and 
free! The son, the brother, the loved wanderer from 
his father's home, 

" Ii in his gnvel 
After life's &llul fever, be ilccpi welL" 

The route leading to Decatiu- from the west lies chiefly 
through a broad branch of the "Grand Prairie," an 
immense plain, sweeping diagonally, with [79J little 
interruption, through the whole State of Illinois, from the 
Mississippi to the Wabash. For the first time, in any con- 
siderable number, I here met with those singular granite 
masses, termed familiarly by the settlers "lost rocks; in 
geology, boulders. They are usually of a mammiUated, 
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globular figure, the surface perfectly smooth, sometimes 
six hundred tons in weight, and always lying completely 
isolated, frequently some hundred miles from a quarry. 
They rest upon the surface or are slightly imbedded in 
the soQ; and, so far as my own observation extends, are of 
distinct granitic formation, of various densitj* and composi- 
tion. Several specimens I obtained are as heavy as 
metal, and doubtless contain iron. Many of them, how- 
ever, like those round masses dug ^m the ancient works in 
Ohio, are pyritous in character. There is a mystery about 
these "lost rocks" not easily solved, for no granite quarry 
has ever yet been discovered in Illinois. Their appear- 
ance, in the midst of a vast prairie, is dreary and lonely 
enough. 

The site of the town of Decatur is somewhat depressed, 
and in the heart of a grove of noble oaks.'** Long before 
the traveller reaches it, the whole village is placed before 
his eye from the rounded summit of the hiU, over which 
winds the road. The neighbouring region is well settled; 
the prairie high and rolling, and timber abundant. It is 
not a large place, however; and perhaps there are few 
circumstances which will render it otherwise for some 
years. It contains, nevertheless, a few handsome build- 
ings; several trading establishments; a good tavern; is said 
to be healthy; and, upon the whole, is a far [80] prettier, 
neater little village than many others of loftier pretensions 
through which I have passed in Illinois. The village will 
be intersected by two of the principal railroads of the state, 
now projected, which circumstance cannot fail to place 
it in the first rank as an inland trading town. 

My \'isit at Decatur was a short one; and, after tea, 
just as the moon was beginning to silver the tops of the 

'** DccBtui, surveyed in 1839, ia the acat of Uacon Cwinly, Uiirty-aioc mita 
from Springiidd. It wax namod for Commodore Stephen Dctatur. — Ed. 
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eastern oaks, I left the village asd rode leisurely through 
the forest, in order to enter upon the prairie at dawn the 
following day. A short distance from Decatur I again 
forded the Sangamon; the ssunc insignificant stream as 
ever; and» by dint of scrambhng, succeeded tn attaining 
the lofty summit of its oppoate bank, from which the 
suiTounding scenery of rolling forest-tops was magnificent 
and sublime. From this elevation the pathway plunged 
into a thick grove, dark as Erebus, save where lighted 
up by a few pale moonbeams struggling through a break 
in the tree-tops, or the deep-red gleamings of the evening 
sky streaming at intervals along the undergrowth. The 
hour was a calm and impressive one: its very loneliness 
made it sweeter; and that beautiful hymn of the Tyrolean 
peasantry at sunset, as versified by Mrs. Hemans, was 
forcibly recalled by the scene: 

" Come to the ninact trecl 

The dfty U past and goDc; 
The woodniAa'a u« Uu trtx. 

And ihc rcsper'i work ii done 
SwMt La the hour of recti 

Plnsani the wood's low aigli, 
And the glesmiag of (be w«st. 

Aad (h« turf whcr«<m w« lie." 

[81] After a ride of a few miles my path suddenly emeif^ed 
from the forest upon the edge of a boundless prairie, from 
whose dark-rolling herbage, here and there along the dis- 
tant s^'clls, was thrown back the glorious moonlight, as 
if from the restless, heaving bosom of the deep. An exten- 
sive prairie, beneath a full burst of summer moonlight, 
is, indeed, a magnificent spectacle. One can hardly per- 
suade himself that he is not upon the ocean-shore. And 
now a wild, fresh breeze, which all the day had been out 
playing among the perfumed flowers and riding the green- 
crested waves, came rolling in from the prairie, producing 
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an undtilation of its surface and a murmunng in the heavy 
forest-boughs perfect in the illusion. All along the low, 
distant horizon hung a thin mist of silvery gauze, which, 
as it rose and fell upon the dark herbage, gave an idea of 
mysterious boundlessness to the scene. Here and there 
stood out a lonely, weather-beaten tree upon the plain, its 
trunk shrouded in obscurity, but its leafy top sighing in 
the night-breeze, and gleaming like a beacon-light in the 
beams of the cloudless moon. There was a dash of fasci- 
nating romance about the scene, which held me involun- 
tarily upon the spot until reminded by the chill dews of 
night that I had, as yet, no shelter. On casting around 
my eye, I perceived a low log cabin, half buried in vege- 
tation, standing alone in the skirt of the wood. Although 
a miserable tenement, necessity compelled me to accept 
its hospitality, and I entered. It ctmslstcd of a single 
apartment, in which two beds, two stools, a cross-legged 
deal table, [82] and a rough clothes-press, were the only 
household furniture. A few indispensable iron utensils 
sat near the fire; the water-pail and gourd stood upon the 
shelf, and a hali-consumed flitch of bacon hung suspended 
in the chinmcy; but the superlatives of andirons, shovel 
and tongs, etc., etc., were all unknown in this primitive 
abode. A pair of "lost rocks" — lost, indeed — supplied 
the first, and the gnarled branch of an oak was substituted 
for the latter. The huge old chimney and fireplace were, 
as usual, fashioned of sticks and bedaubed wiOi day; yet 
everything looked neat, yea, c^mtjvrtaM^, in very despite of 
poverty itself. A young female with her child, an infant 
boy, in her arms, was superintending the preparation of 
the evening meal. Her language and demeanour were 
superior to the miserable circumstances by which she was 
surrounded; and though she moved about her narrow 
demesne with a quiet, satisfied air, I was not long in learn- 
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ing that affectum alone had transplanted this exotic of the 
prairie from a more congcoial soil. What woman does 
not love to tell over those passages of her history in which 
the heart has ruled lord of the ascendant? and how very 
difierent in this respect is our sex from hers! Man, proud 
man, "the creature of interest and ambition," often blushes 
to be reminded that he has a heart, while woman's cheek 
mantles with the very intensity of its pulsation! The 
husband in a few minutes came in from attending to my 
horse; the rough table was spread; a humble fare was 
produced; all were seated; and then, beneath that miser- 
able roof, [83] around that meager board, before a morsel 
of the food, poor as it was, passed the lip of an individual, 
the iron hand of toil was reverendy raised, and a grateful 
heart called down a blessing from the Mightiest! Ah! 
thought I, as I beheld the peaceful, satisfied air of that 
poor man, as he partook of his humble evening meal with 
gratefulness, little does the son of luxury know the calm 
contentment which fills his breast! And the great God, 
as he looks down upon his children and reads their hearts, 
does he not listen to many a warmer, purer thank-offering 
from beneath the lowly roof-trcc of the wilderness, than 
from all the palaces of opulence and pride? So it has 
ever been — so it has civr been — and so can it never 
cease to be while the heart of man remains attempered 
as it is. 

The humble repast was soon over; and, without dlffi- 
ctjlty, I entered into conversation with the father of the 
family. He informed me that he had been but a few years 
a resident of Illinois; that he had been unfortunate; and 
that, recently, his circumstances had become more than 
usually chcumscribed, from his endeavours to save from 
speculators a pre-emption right of the small farm he was 
cultivating. Tliis farm was his aU; and, in his solicitude 
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to retain its possession, he had disposed of every article of 
the household which would in any way produce money, 
even of a part of his own and his wife's wardrobe. I found 
him a man of considerable intelligence, and he imparted 
to me some facts respecting that singular sect soling them- 
selves Mormonites of which I was previously hardly aware. 
Immense [84] crowds of these people had passed his door 
on the great road from Tcrre Haute, all with families and 
household effects stowed away in little one-horse wagons 
of i>eculiar constniction, and on their journey to Mount 
Zion, the New Jerusalem, situated near Independence, 
Jackson county, Missouri! Their obser^'ance of the Sab- 
bath was almost pharisaically severe, never permitting 
themselves to travel upon that day; the men devoting it 
to hunting, and the females to washing clothes, and other 
operations of the camp! It was their custom, likewise, 
to hold a preachment in every village or settlement, whether 
men would hear or forbear: the latter must have been the 
case with something of a majority, 1 think, smce no one 
with whom I have ever met could, for the life of him, 
give a subsequent expose of Mormonism, "though often 
requested." 

" I never heard at could engage 
A person yrt by praym, or bribe*, or lean. 

To nunc. dc£ae by tpecch, or write on page, 
The doclrina meant preciiely by that word, 
Which nirely is exce*4ing}y absurd." 

They assert that an angelic messenger has appeared to 
Joe Smith, announcing the miUenntal davi-n at hand; that 
a glorious city of the faithful — the New Jerusalem, with 
streets of gold and gates of pearl — is about to be reared 
upon Mount Zion, Mo., where the Saviour will descend 
and establish a kingdom to which there shall be no end; 
ergo, argue these everlasting livers, it befits all good citizens 
to get to Independence, Jackson county, aforesaid, as fast 
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as one-horse wagons will convey them I "' Large quanti- 
ties of anns and ammunition have, moreover, been [85] 
forwarded, so that the item of "the sword being beaten 
into a ploughshare, and spear into pruning-hook," seenos 
not of probable fulfilment according to these worthies. 
The truth of the case is, they anticipated a brush with the 
long-haired "pukes""' before securing a "demise, release, 
and for ever quitclaim" to Zion Hill, said pukes having 
already at sundry tiroes manifested a refractory spirit, 
and, from the ftdlowing anecdote of my good man of the 
hut, in "rather a ridic'Ious manner." I am no voucher 
for the story; I give it as related; "and," as Ben Jonson 
says, "what he has possessed me withal, I'll discharge 
it amply." 

"One Sabbath evening, when the services of the congre- 
gation of the Mormonites were over, the Rev. Joe Smith, 
priest and prophet, announced to his expectant tribe that, 
on the succeeding Sabbath, the baptismal sacrament would 
take place, when an angel would appear on the opposite 
bank of the stream. Next Sabbath came, and 'great was 
the company of the people ' to witness the miraculous visi- 
tation. The baptism commenced, and was now well- 
nigh concluded : ' Do our eyes decei\e us ! can such things 
be\ The prophecy! the angel I* were exclamations which 
ran through the multitude, as a fair form, veiled in a loose 
white garment, with flowing locks and long bright pinions, 
stood suddenly before the assembled multitude upon the 
opposite shore, and then disappeared ! All was amazement, 
consternation, awe I But where is Joe Smith? In a few 

***FoTkUler dc^cnptjon of IbeMonnon ■ctlknwot inMiaiouri, jind on tccoiuil 
of thdi «U7 at Nsuvnot Illinoi*. ux Grcgs'i Commeru o} Ike Prairia, in our vol- 
ume XX, pp, 94-99 nnd kcrompsnying notrs. For a |>(yrtiologi«l ircaUnenl of 
Joacpb SisiUi »nd biUiognphy of Monuoaiim, kc Ivac W. Rilcj, FvtmJtr o} 
ittrmmttm (New Voilt. igoa).^ Ed. 

"* MbKMikns. — Fuoo. 
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moments Joe Smith was with them, and their faith was 
confirmed. 

{86] "Again was a baptism appointed — again was the* 
angel announced — a larger congregation assembled — 
and yet again did the angel appear. At that ntoment 
two powerful men sprang from a thicket, rushed upon the 
angelic visitant, and, amid mingling exclamations of horror 
and execratums of piet>' from the spectators, tore away his 
long white wings, bis hair and robe, and plunged him into 
the stream! By some unaccountable metamorphosis, the 
angel emerged from the river honest Joe Smith, priest of 
Mormon, finder of the golden plates, etc., etc., and the 
magi of the enchantment were revealed in the persons of 
two brawny pukes." Since then, the story concludes, not 
an angel has been seen all about Mount Zion ! The mir- 
acle of walking upon water was afterward essayed, but 
faQed by the removal, by some impious wags, of the benches 
prepared for the occasion. It is truly astonishing to what 
lengths superetition has run in some sections of this same 
Illinois. Not long since, a kno\sing farmer in the county 
of Macon conceived himself ordained of heaven a promul- 
gator to the world of a system of "New Light," so styled, 
upon "a plan entirely new." No sooner did the idea strike 
his fancy, than, Icaiing the plough in the middle of the 
furrow, away sallies he to the nearest village, and admon- 
ishes every one, everywhere, forthwith to be baptized tqr 
his heaven-appointed hands, and become a regenerate man 
on the spot. Many believed — was there ever faith too 
preposterous to obtain proselytes? the doctrine, in popular 
phrase, " took mightily; " and, it must be confessed, the 
whole world, men, women, and children, were [87] in a 
fair way for regeneration. Unfortunately for that desirable 
consummation, at this crisis certain simple-hearted people 
thereabouts, by some freak of fancy or other, took it into 
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their heads that the priest himself nianifested hardly that 
quanium of the r^cncratcd spirit that beseemed so 
considerable a functionary. Among other peccadilloes, 
he had unhappily fallen into a habit every Sabbath mom- 
ing, when he rode in from his farmhouse — a neat little 
cdiSce which the good people had erected for his benefit 
in the outskirts of the village — of trotting solemnly up 
before the grocery-door upon his horse, receiving a glass 
of some dark-coloured liquid, character unknown, drink- 
ing it off with considerable gusto, dropping a picayune into 
the tumbler, then proceeding to the pulpit, and, on the 
inspiration of the mysterious potation, holding vehemently 
forth. Sundry other misdeeds of the reverend man near 
about the same time came to light, 90 that at length the 
old women pronounced that terrible fiat, *' the preacher 
was no better than he should be; " which means, as every- 
body knows, that he was a good deal worse. And so the 
men, old and young, chimed in, and the priest was politely 
advised to decamp before the doctrine should get unsavoury. 
Thus ended the glorious discovery of Ncw-Iightismi 

It is a humiliating thing to review the aberrations of the 
human mind: and, believe me, reader, my intention in 
reviewing these instances of religious fanaticism has been 
not to eicite a smile of transient merriment, nor for a 
moment to call in question the [88] reality of true devotion. 
My intention has been to show to what extremes of pre- 
posterous folly man may be hurried when he once resigns 
himself to the vagaries of fancy upon a subject which 
demands the severest deductions of reason. It is, indeed, a 
melancholy consideration, that, in a country like our own, 
which we fondly look upon as the hope of the workl, and 
amid the full-orbed effulgence of the nineteenth century, 
there should exist a body of men, more than twelve thoiisand 
in number, as is estimated, professing belief in a faith so 
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unutterably absurd as that styled Mormonism ; a faith which 
would have disgraced the darkest hour of the darkest era 
of our race.*** But it is not for me to read the human 
heart. 
ShelbyiniU, lU. 



XXX 

" Tbe day t« lowerinKl atilly black 
SiHfW the frim wutp, n-hilF hravni's TSdt. 
DlipetKd and wild, 'tw«cfi euth 4ad iky 
Baag* lUu a thattcr'd canopy t " 

Pin wm rMfftn, 
" Rent U the fkeqr mantle of (he akjr; 
llie cloud* flj different; aad the twdden son 
By fits effulgent plds the illumined fields. 
And black by fit* the thndom sweep along." 

TaoudOH. 
" Tlir hlcftk winds 
Do tcnvty ruffle; Cor many miln about 
There's scam a buab." 

" These are the Garden* of tbe Deacit." 

Bbvaht. 

Mekktly, merrily did the wild night-wind howl, and 
whistle, and rave around the little low cabin beneath 
whose humble roof-tree the traveller had lain himself to 
rest Now it would roar and rumble down the huge wooden 
chimney, and anon sigh along the tall grass-tops and 
through the crannies like the wail of some lost one of the 
waste. The moonbeams, at intervals darkened by the 
drifting clouds and again pouring gloriously forth, streamed 
in long threads of silver through the shattered walls; while 



•■ For a year alter the above was written, the cause tif Monnoaiam seemed to 
luve received a salutary riicck. It hu since revived, and thousands during the 
past summer have been flocking to their Mount Zion on the outskirts of Missouri. 
The late Mormon difficulties %a Missouri have bccQ made too notorious by tbe 
public pnots of the day la lequiic notice.— Flaoo. 
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the shaggy forest in the back-ground, to&sing its heavy 
branches against the troubled sky, [90] roared forth a deep 
chorus to the storm. It was a wild night, and so complete 
was the illusion that, in the fitful lullings of the tempest, 
one almost imagined himself on the ocean-beach, listening 
to the confused weltering of the surge. There was much 
of high sublimity in all this; and hours passed away 
before the traveller, weary as he was, could quiet his 
mind to slumber. There are seasons when every chord, 
and nerve, and sinew of the system seems wound up to 
its severest tension; and a morbid, unnatural excitement 
broods over the mind, forbidding all approach to quietude. 
Every one has experienced this under peculiar circum- 
stances; few can describe it. 

The night wore tediously away, and at the dawn the 
traveller was again in the saddle, pushing forth like a 
"pilgrim-bark*' upon the swelling ocean-waste, sweeping 
even to the broad curve of undulating horizon beyond. 
There is always something singularly unpleasant in the 
idea of going out upon one of these vast prairies alone; 
and such the sense of utter loneliness, that the solitary 
traveller never fails to cast back a lingering gaze upon the 
last low tenement he is leaving. The winds were still up, 
and the rack and clouds were scudding in wild confusion 
along the darkened sky ; 

" Here, flyins loosely u ibe bum 
Of a young war-honr in the bluti 
There, roll'd in razaats dark and Ewelling, 
A» proud to be the thunder's dvetlingi " 

From time to time a heavy blast would come careering [91] 
with resistless fury along the heaving plain, almost tearing 
the rider from his horse. The celebrated "Grand Prairie," 
upon which I was now entering, stretched itself away to 
the south thirty miles, a vast, unbroken meadow; and one 
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I Koeor 
W9 0ft waA as it Bcvtr faetee bad loofeed ^mb. Elect- 
ed opOB a OB ml erf tfac |yigy, tfac ^liiirr nofgcd over 

for the fim time in ay naUe; die deep Uoe fiae of ihe 

horuoo and the daffcer bne of the wsyii^ ■ oduie Ueoded 
iolo oat. 

The toucliing, delicate lonfincBB of the leaer pfairis, 
so tafAendexd in brilltaiic^ of hue and beauty of ootlioe, 
I have often dwelt upon iritfa dc^|^ The graceful ando- 
tatioD of dope and iwdl; the exqtnste ricfaoeaB and frcsfa- 
neat of the terd uj e *»**''"ig in native magnifirifw^ ; the 
gotfg U M U din of the malcfaleae and many-cokRired flowers 
dallying with the winds; the beautiful woodtand points and 
promontones ahootiog forth into the mimic sea; the tai- 
retreating, ihadowy cm/es, going bock in long ^-istas into 
Che greca wood; the curved outline of tlie dim, distant 
horizon, cau^t at intervals throu^ the openings of the 
foreit; and the vrhoAe gkniously United up by the early 
radiance of moming, as with rosy footsteps she came 
daiKlng [92] over the dew-gemmed landscape; all these 

""CnM Prairie, h dacribed bf f*tk u hu GaatOM^ «/ laimait, wi* 
• ■nvnJ Una ■ppUed u> the prairie cooatry b t t ttn the riven wUch flow iMo 
dM MiMiaitppi Mvd tbew which «niT>l)r inia llw Wsbwh. "It i> madt op of eoo- 
Umxnm tncia, wflb bof mta» vi ftnitic utlcndtac bttwe cn the occka aad mailer 
rticajns. Tba iuutbera poiau ot ibc Cnuad pnihc are lonsrd in tlic nanhnoimi 
jMtfU (fl jMekaca couaty and «tt«ad in > nefthcMlcra cxxme betweea ih« ctKaota 
erf varioua wkltht, (rain one lo ten or twelve adk», tbraugh Pcny. WaiUii^oa, 
Jiffmon. UatUm. 0»t caateni put of Faydte, F.ffiinhiiii. threu^ tbr woltni 
portlM of ColMi iolo ChaiDp>lp aad Ifoqgoit coouin, wb<^ H bocooies con- 
nactod wtdi tlw ptalriea that pcoject caaiward fton tbc Dliiwii Rrm and lt> tdbu- 
UriM. Modi of db loofM port of the Gnnd prairie ii gfOtiy UDduUtory, but 
of Uw tombsni pectioa aw rfd ciBMr tncu «n d«l and of nthn ialnioc aoU.**^ Ed. 
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constituted a scene in which beauty unrivalled was the 
sole ingredient. And then those bright enamelled clumps 
of living emerald, sleeping upon the wavy surface like the 
golden Hesperides of classic fiction, or, like another cluster 
of Fortunate Isles in the dark-blue waters, breathing a 
fragrance as from oriental bowers; the wild-deer bounding 
in starded beauty from his bed, and the merry note of the 
skylark, whistling, with speckled vest and dew-wet wing, 
upon the resin-weed, lent the last teachings to Nature's 
eke] d'antvre. 

•' Oh. beautiful, still bcmutiful, 
Though long aed lon« the wxj." 

But the scene amid which I was now standing could 
boast an aspect little like this. Here, indeed, were the 
rare and delicate flowers; and life, in all its fresh and 
beautiful forms, was leaping forth in wild and sportive 
luxuriance at my feet. But all was vast, measureless, 
Titanic; and the loveliness of the picture was lost in its 
grandeur. Here was no magnificence of beauty, no gor- 
geousness of vegetation, no splendour of the wilderness; 

" Green islca and lirdiati sborvs ne'tr blended here 
In wild iTAlIiyl " 

All was bold and impressive, reposing in the stem, majestic 
solitude of Nature. On every side the earth heaved and 
rolled like the swell of troubled waters; now s^-ccping away 
in the long heavy wave of ocean, and now rocking and 
curling like the abrupt, broken bay-billow tumbling around 
the [93] crag. Between the lengthened parallel ridges 
stretch the ravines by which the prairie is drained; and, 
owing to the depth and tenacity of the soil, they are some- 
times almost impassable. Ascending from these, the ele- 
vation swells so gradually as to be almost imperceptible 
to the traveller, until he 6nds himself upon the summit, 
and the immense landscape is spread out around him. 
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" Tlw cloads 
Sweep over with tbcir ihadowi, ami beneath, 
The niifacc rotb and fluLiuatrt to ibc tyt; 
Dkrit hollows tevm to ^idc along and chsse 
Tbc viaof ridpa." 

The diversity of light and shade upon the swells and de- 
pressions at the hour of sunrise» or when at midday clouds 
are drifting along the sky, is endless. A few points here 
and there are thrown into prominent relief; while others, 
deeply retreating, constitute an inwginar)' Ixick-ground 
perfect in its kind. And then the sunlight, constantly 
changing its position, is received upon such a variety of 
angles, and these, too, so rapidly vary as the breeze rolls 
over the surface, that it gives the scene a wild and shifting 
aspect to the eye at times, barely reconcilable with the 
idea of reality. 

As the sun reached the meridian the winds went down, 
and then the stillness of death hung over the prairie. The 
utter desolateness of such a scene is indescribable. Not 
a solitary tree to intercept the vision or to break the monot- 
ony; not a sound to cheer the ear or relieve the desolation; 
not a living [94] thing in tUl that vast wild plain to tell the 
traveller that he was not 

" Alone, oloiic, all, all alone. 
Alone OR a wide, wide seal " 

It is at such a season that the question presents itself nith 
more than ordinary vehemence to the mind, To wimt cir- 
cumstajKe do these vast prairies awe their origin} Amid 
what terrible convulsion of the elements did these great 
ocean-plains heave themselves into being? V\Tiat mighty 
voice has rolled this heaped-up surface into tumult, and 
then, amid the storm and the tempest, bid the curling 
billows stand, and fixed them there? 

" The hanil ibul liuill ihe firmament hatb heaved 
And smooth 'd these vrrdaiit swells." 
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The origin of the prairie has given rise to much specu- 
lation. Some contend that we arc to regard these vast 
plains in the same light as mountains, valleys, forests, 
and other grand features of Nature's workmanship. And, 
it is very true, plains of a character not dissimilar are to be 
met with all over our earth; at every degree of elevation 
of every extent, and of every stage of fertility, from the 
exhaustlcss fecundity of the delta of the Nile to the barren 
sterility of the sands of the desert. Northern Asia has her 
boundless pastures and steppes, where the wild Tartar feeds 
his flock; Africa may boast her Ucdouin sands, her table- 
Uttids, and her karroos; South America her grassy Uanos 
and pampas; Europe her purple heather; India her jungles; 
the southern sections of our own land their beautiful 
savannas; and wherefore not the [95] vast regions of the 
"Far West" their broad-rolling prairies? The word is 
of French derivation, signifying meadow; and is appUed 
to every description of surface destitute of timber and 
clothed with grass. It was, then, upon their own fair 
prairies of Judea and Mesopotamia that the ancient patri- 
archs pitched their tents. The tough sward of the prairie, 
when firmly formed, it is well known, refuses to receive 
the forest; but, once broken into by the ploughshare or 
by any other cause, and protected from the autumnal 
flames, and all is soon rolling with green; and the sumach, 
the hazel, and the wild-cherry are succeeded by the oak. 
Such is the at^viQCi^t for the natural origin of the prairie, 
and its cogency none will deny. But, assuming for a 
moment a diluviai origin to these vast plains, as a thousand 
circumstances concur to indicate, and the phenomena are 
far more satisfactorily and philosophically resolved. In a 
soil so cxfaaustlessly fertile, the grasses and herbs would 
first secure possession of the surface. Even now, whenever 
the earth is thro^^-n up, Irom whatever depth, it is immc- 
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diately mossed with verdure by the countless embryos buried 
in its teeming bosom; a proof incontestable of secondary 
origin. After the grasses succeeded flowering shrubs; then 
the larger weeds; eventually, thickets were formed; the 
surface was baked and hardened by the direct rays of the 
sun, and the bosom of the soil, bound up as if by bands of 
brass and iron, utterly refused to receive or nourish the 
seeds of the forest now strewn over it. This is the unavoid- 
able conclusion wherever natural [96] causes have held 
their sway. Upon the borders of rivers, creeks, and over- 
flowing streams, or wherever the soil has become broken, 
this series of causes was interrupted, and the result we 
see in the numerous island-groves, and in the forests which 
invariably fringe the water-coiu-ses, great and small. The 
autumnal fires, too, aboriginal tradition informs us, have 
annually swept these vast plains from an era which the 
memory of man faileth to record, scathing and consuming 
every bush, shrub, or thicket which in the lapse of ages 
might have aspired to the dignity of a tree; a nucleus 
around which other trees might have clustered. Here and 
there, indeed, amid the heaving waste, a desolate, wind- 
shaken, flame-blackened oak rears its naked branches in 
the distance; but it is a stricken thing, and only confirms 
the position assumed. From a concurrence of fortuitous 
circumstances easily conceived, the solitary seed was re- 
ceived into a genial soil; the tender shrub and the sapling 
were protected from destruction, and at length it had strug- 
gled into the upper air, and defied alike the flames and 
blasts of the prairie. 

The argument of analogy for the natural origin of the 
prairie may also be fairly questioned, since careful exami- 
nation of the subject must convince any unprejudiced 
mind that the similarity of feature between these plains 
and others with which we are acquainted is not sufficiently 
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striking to warrant comparison. The pampas^ the sUppes, 
and the sand-plains, though not unlike in the more prom- 
inent characteristics, are yet widely diflerent [97] in con- 
figuration, extent, and soil. The prairie combines char- 
acteristics of each, exhibiting features of all in common, 
of no one in particidar. Who would institute comparison 
between the dark-rolling luxuriance of the North Ameri- 
can prairie, and the gloomy moor of Northeni Europe, 
with its heavy, funereal mantle of heather and ling. Could 
the rifcst fancy conjure up the weird sisiers, all "so 
withered and so wild in their attire," upon these beautiful 
plains of the departed Ulini! Nor do we meet in the thyme- 
breathing downs of "men*}' England," the broad rich 
levels of France^ the grape-clad highlands of Spain, or in 
the golden mellowness of the Italian Campagna, with a 
similitude of feature sufficiently striking to identify our own 
glorious prairies with them. Europe can boast, indeed, 
no peculiarity of surface assuming like configuration or 
exhibiting like phenomena. 

When, then, we reflect, that of all those plains which 
spread out themselves upon our globe, the North American 
prairie possesses characteristics peculiar to itself, and to 
be met with nowhere beside; when we consider the demon- 
strations of a soil of origin incontestably diluvial; when 
we wander over the heaving, billowy surface, and behold it 
strewed with the rocky offspring of another region, and, 
at intervals, encased in the saline crust of the ocean-sedi- 
ment; when we dive into its fathomless bosom, and bring 
forth the crumbling relics of man and animal from sep- 
ulchres into which, for untold cycles, they have been 
entombed; and when we linger alcng those rolling streams 
by which they [98] are intersected, and behold upon their 
banks the mighty indications of whirling, subsiding iloods, 
and behoW buried in the heart of the everiasting rock 
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productions only of the sea, the connction is forced upon 
us, almost rcsistlcssly, that here the broad ocean once 
heaved and roared. To what circumstance, indeed, but 
a revolution of nature like this, are we to refer that uni- 
form deposition of earthy strata upon the alluvial bottom- 
land of every stream? to what those deep-cut race-paths 
which the great streams have, in the lapse of centuries, 
worn for themselves through the everlasting rock, hundreds 
of feet? to what those vast salt-plains of Arkansas? those 
rocky heaps of the same mineral on the Missouri, or those 
huge isolated masses of limestone, rearing themselves amid 
the lonely grandeur, a wonder to the savage? Or to what 
else shall we refer those collections of enormous seashells, 
heaped upon the soil, or thrown up to its surface from a 
depth of fifty feet? 

Many phenomena in the Valley of the Mississippi concur 
to confirm the idea that its vast delta-plains, when first 
forsaken by the waters of the ocean, were possessed by 
extensive canebrakes, covering, indeed, its entire surface. 
If, then, we supfxjse the Indians, who passed from Asia 
to America in the early centuries of the Christian era, to 
have commenced the fires in autumn when the reed was 
like tinder, and the conflagration would sweep over bound- 
less regions, we at once have an hypothesis which accounts 
for the origin of the prairies. It is at least as plausible as 
some others. The occasions of the autumnal fires may 
have been [99] various. The cane-forests must have pre- 
sented an insurmountable obstacle in travelling, hunting, 
agriculture, or even residence; while the friction caused 
by the tempestuous winds of autumn may have kindled 
numerous fires among the dry reeds. 

The surface peculiar to the prairie is first perceived 
in the State of Ohio. As we proceed north and west it 
increases in extent, until, a few hundred miles beyond the 
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Mississippi, it rolls on towards the setting sun, tn all the 
majesty and magnificence of boundlessness, to the base 
of the Rocky Mountains. Such are the beautiful prairies 
of the fair Far West; and if, gentle reader, my pen, all 
rapid though it be, has lingered tediously to thee along 
their fairy borders, it may yet prove do small consolation 
to thy weariness to reflect that its errings upon the subject 
are wellnigh ended. 

It was yet early in the day, as I have intimated, when 
I reached the centre of that broad branch of the Grand 
Prairie over which I was passing; and. mile after mile, 
the narrow pathway, almost obUterated here and there 
by the waving vegetation, continued to wind itself along. 
With that unreflecting carelessness which characterizes the 
inexperienced wayfarer, I had left behind me the last human 
habitation I was for hours to look upon, without the slightest 
refreshment; and now the demands of unappeased nature, 
sharpened by exercise, by the keen atmosphere of the 
prairies, and, probably, by the force of fancy, which never 
fails to aggravate privations which we know to be remedi- 
less, had become absolutely painful. The faithful animal 
beneath [loo] me, also, from the total absence of water 
along our path, was nearly exhausted; and there, before 
and around, and on every side, not an object met the 
view but the broad -rolling, limitless prairie, and the 
dim, misty horizon in the distance. Above, the heavens 
were calm and blue, and the bright sun was careering on 
in his giant course as gloriously as if the storm-cloud had 
never swept his path. League after league the prairie 
lay behind me, and still swell upon swell, wave after wave, 
heaved up itself in endless succession before the wearied 
eye. There is a point, reader, in physical, not less than 
in moral affairs, where forbearance ceases to be a virtue; 
and, veritably, suggestions bordering on the horrible were 
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beginning to flit athwart the fanqr, when, happily, a long, 
low, wavering cloud-like line was caught stretching itself 
upon Ihc cxtrcmest verge of the misty horizon. My jaded 
animal was urged onward; and slowly, very slowly, the 
dim outline undulated upward, and the green forest rose 
gradually before the gladdened vision! A few miles, the 
path plunged into the green, fresh woods; crossed a deep 
creek, which betrayed its meandering by the grove along 
its banks, and the hungry traveller threw himself from his 
horse before a log cabin imbowered in the trees. The 
spot was one of those luxuriant copses in the heart of the 
prairie, comprising several hundred acres, so common in 
the northern sections of Illinois. "Victuals and drittkV 
were, of course, the first demand from a female who showed 
herself at the door; and, "/ judge" was the laconic but 
cheering [loi] reply. She stared with uncontrolled curi- 
osity at her stranger-guest. At the moment he must have 
looked a perfect incamation of ferocity; a very genius of 
famine and starvation; but, all in good time, he was liu- 
uriating over a huge fragment of swine's flesh, a bowl of 
honey, and a loaf of bread; and soon were his miseries 
over. What! honey and hog's flesh not a luxury! Say ye 
so, reader 1 Verily, then, were yc never half starved in the 
heart of a Western prairie ! 
SaUm, lU. 



XXXI 

" No leave talce J, for I mil ride 
As fnr u Und will let me." 

" The long sunny Uj»e of a tummer't dsyUgbL" 

■' Wh«l fool U lhi«l" 

A) Ym LUu It. 

Among that novel variety of feature which the perspi- 
cacity of European tourists in America has enabled them 
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to detect of Cisatlantic character, two traits seem ever to 
stand forth in striking relief, and are dwelt upon with 
very evident satisfaction: I allude to Avarice and Curiosity. 
Upon the fonner of these characteristics it is not my pur- 
pose to comment; though one can hardly have been a 
traveller, in any acceptation of the term, or in almost any 
section of our land, without having arrived at a pretty 
decided opinion upon the subject. Curiosity, [102] bow- 
ever, it will not, I am persuaded, be denied, does constitute 
a feature, and no inconsiderable one, in our national char- 
acter; nor would it, perhaps, prove a difficult task to lay 
the finger upon those precise circumstances in our origin 
and history as a people which have tended to superinduce 
a trait of this kind — a trait so di^usting in its ultra devel- 
opment; and yet, in its ultimate nattu%, so indispensably 
the mainspring of everjthing efficient in mind. "Low 
vice," as the author of Childc Harold has been pleased to 
stigmatize it; yet upon this single propcUant may, in retro- 
spect, be predicated the cause of more that contributes to 
man's happiness than perhaps upon any other. FraUty 
of a Utile mind, as it may be, and is often deemed; yet not 
the less true is it that the omnipotent workings of this 
passion have ever been, and must, until the nature of the 
human mind is radically changed, continue to remain, at 
once the necessary concomitant and the essential element 
of a vigorous understanding. If it be, then, indeed true, 
as writers and critics beyond the waters would fain have 
us believe, that American national character is thus com- 
pounded, so far from blushing at the discovery, we would 
hail it as a leading cause of our unparalleled advancement 
as a people in the time past, and as an unerring omen of 
prc^T^ssion in future. 

My pen has been insensibly betrayed into these remarks 
in view of a series of incidents which, during my few months 
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ramWing, have from time to time transpired; and which, 
while they illustrate forcibly to my mind the position I 
have assumed, [103] have also demonstrated conclusively 
the minor consideration, that the passion, in all its phe- 
nomena, is by no means, as some would have us believe, 
restricted to any one portion of our land; that it is, in 
verity, a characteristic of the entire Anglo-American race! 
Thus much for sage jarensic upon "that low vice, curi- 
osity." 

My last number left me luxuriating, with all the gusto 
of an amateur prairie-wolf fresh from his starving lair, 
upon the fat and honey of Illinois. During these blessed 
moments of trencher devotion, several inmates of the little 
cabin whose hospitality I was enjoying, who had been 
labouring in the field, successively made their appearance; 
and to each indiddual in turn was the traveller handed 
over, like a bale of suspected contraband merchandise, for 
supervision. The interrogatories of each were quite the 
same, embracing name and nativity, occupation, location, 
and destination, administered with all the formal exacti- 
tude of a county-court lawyer. With the inquiries of none, 
however, was I more amused than with those of a little 
corpulent old fellow ycleped "Uncle Bill," with a proboscis 
of exceeding rubicundity, and eyes red as a weasel's, to 
say nothing of a voice melodious in note as an asthmatic 
clarionet. The curiosity of the Northern Yankee is, in 
all conscience, unconscionable enough when aroused; but, 
for the genuine quintessence of inquisitiveness, commend 
your enemy, if you have one, to an army of starving galii- 
nippers, or to a backwoods* fanuly of the Far West, who 
see a traveller twice a year, and don't take the news- 
paperl Now [104] mark me, reader! I mention this not as 
a fauU of the worthy "Suckers:*"** it is rather a misfor- 

*** niinoiaiutt. — FlmM. 
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tune; or, if otherwise, it surely "leans to virtue's side." 
A f>€<uliarity, nevertheless, it certainly is; and a striking 
one to the stranger. Inquiries are constantly made with 
most unblushing effrontery, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be deemed but a single remove from insult, 
but at which, under those to which I refer, a man of sense 
would not for a moment take exception. It is tnte, as some 
one somewhere has said, that a degree of inqulsitiveness 
which in the more crowded walks of life would be called 
impertinent, is perfectly allowable in the wilderness; and 
nothing is more conceivable than desire for its gratification. 
As to the people of Illinois, gathered as they are from every 
"kindred, and nation, and tribe, and language under 
heaven," there are traits of character among them which 
one could wish universally possessed. Kind, hospitable, 
open-hearted, and confiding have 1 ever found them, whether 
in the lonely log cabin of the prairie or in the overflowing 
settlement; and some noble spirits / have met whose pres- 
ence would honour any community or people. 

After my humble but delicious meal was concluded, mine 
host, a tall, well-proportioned, sinewy young fellow, taking 
down his rifle from the beckets in which it was reposing 
over the rude mantel, very civilly requested me to accom- 
pany hira on a hunting ramble of a few hours in the vicinity 
for deer. Ha^-ing but a short evening ride before me, I 
readily consented; and, leaving the cabin, we strolled [105] 
leisurely through the shady woods, along the banks of the 
creek I have mentioned, for several miles; but, though 
indications of deer were abundant, without success. We 
were again returning to the hut, which was now in sight 
on the prairie's edge, when, in the middle of a remark upon 
the prt^riety of ''disposing of a part oj his extensive jamt," 
the rifle of my companion was suddenly brought to his 
eye; a sharp crack, and a beautiful doe, which the moment 
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before was bounding over the nodding wild-weeds like the 
summer wind, lay gasping at our feet. 

So agreeable did I find my youthful hunter, that I was 
wellnigh complying with his request to "tany with him 
yet a few days," and try my own hand and eye, all un- 
skilled though they be, in genUe venerie; or, at the least, 
to taste a steak from the fine fat doe. Sed jugU, interea 
fugU, irref/arainle tempus; and when the shades of evening \ 
were b^inning to gather over the landscape, I had passed 
over a prairie some eight miles in iM-eadth; and, chilled 
and uncomfortable from the drenching of a heavy shower, 
was entering the village of Shclbyvillc through the trees.'* 

This is a pleasant little town enou^, situated on the west 
bank of the Kaskaskia River, in a high and heavily- timbered 
tract. It is the seat of justice for the county from which 
it takes its name, which circumstance is fearfully portended 
by a ragged, bleak-looking structure called a courthouse. 
Its shattered windows, and flapping doors, at>d weather- 
stained bricks, when associated with the object to which 
it is appropriated, perched up as it is in the [io6] centre of 
the village, reminds one of a cornfield scarecrow, performing 
its duty by looking as hideous as possible. In terrorem, 
in sooth. Dame Justice seems indeed to have met with 
most shameful treatment all over the West, through her 
legitimate representative the courthouse. The most inter- 
esting object in the vicinity of Shelbyville is a huge sulphur- 
spring, which I did not tarry long enough to visit. 

"Will you be pleased, sir, to register your name? " was 
the modest request of mine host, as, having selUed the btU, 
with foot in stirrup, I was about mounting my steed at 
the door of the little hostlerie of Shdbyville the morning 
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'"Stwlb^vllle. KlecUd as the seat oT Shelby County (1817), wuDuned in honor 
of baac Shelby, early governci of Kcnlu<:ky. It Ja located about (hirty-lwD mile 
aoutheaat of Decatur, and was incatponlcd in May, iSjfi- — Ed. 
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after my arrival. Tortured by the pangs of a curiosity 
which it was quite evident must now or never be gratified, 
he had pursued his guest beyond the threshold with this 
dernier resort to elicit a name and residence. " Register 
my name, sirl" was the reply. "And pray, let mc ask, 
where do you intend that desirable operation to be per- 
formed?" The discom6ted publican, with an expression 
of ludicrous dismay, hastily retreating to the bar-room, 
soon reappeared gallanting a mysterious-looking little blue- 
book, with "Register" in ominous characters portrayed 
upon the back thereof. A name was accordingly soon 
despatched with a pencil, beneath about a dozen others, 
which the honest man had probably managed to save in 
as many years; and, applying the spur, the last glance of 
the traveller caught the eager features of his host poring 
over this new accession to bis treasure. 

[107] The early air of morning was intensely chilling as 
I left the vUlage and pursued my solitary way through the 
old woods; but, as the sun went up the heavens, and the 
path emerged upon the open prairie, the transition was aston- 
ishing. The effect of emerging from the dusky shades of a 
thick wood upon a prairie on a summer day is delightful 
and peculiar. I have often remarked it. It impresses one 
like passing from the damp, gloomy closeness of a cavern 
into the genial sunshine of a flower-garden. For the first 
time during my tour in Illinois was my horse now severely 
troubled by that terrible insect, so notorious all over the 
West, the large green-bottle prairie- fly, called the "green- 
head." My attention was first attracted to it by obser^•ing 
several gouts of fresh blood upon the rein; and, glancing 
at my horse's neck, my surprise was great at beholding 
an orifice quite as large as that produced by the iUam 
from which the dark fluid was freely streaming. The 
instant one of these fearful insects plants itself upon a 
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horse's body, the rider is made aware of the circumstance 
by a peculiar restlessness of the animal in every limb, which 
soon becomes a perfect agony, while the sweat flows forth 
at every pore. The last year '•• was a remarkable one for 
countless swarms of these flies; many animals were kUkd 
by them; and at one season it was even dangerous to 
venture across the broader prairies except before sunrise 
or after nightfall. In the early settlement of the county, 
these insects were so troublesome as in [jo8] a great 
measure to retard the cultivation of the prairies; but, within 
a few years, a yellow insect larger than the "green-head" 
has made its appearance wherever the latter was found, 
and, from its sweeping destruction of the annoying fly, 
has been called the "horse-guard." These form burrows 
by penetrating the earth to some depth, and there 
depositing the slaughtered "green-heads." It is stated 
that animals become so well aware of the relief afforded 
by these insects and of their presence, that the travdier 
recognises their arrival at once by the quiet tranquillity 
which succeeds the former agitation. Ploughing upon the 
prairies was formerly much delayed by these insects, and 
heavy netting was requisite for the protection of the oxen. 
At an inconsiderable settlement called Cold Spring, after 
a ride of a dozen miles, I drew up my horse for refrcsh- 
mait."' My host, a venerable old gendeman, with brows 
silvered over by the frosts of sixty winters, from some cir- 
cumstance unaccountable, presumed his guest a political 
drcuit-rider, and arranged his remarks accordingly. The 

** 1835. — Flaoo. 

'" Eight hmjlics from St. Ckir County icttled (i8i6> in the vidoitr oF certain 
BOtMl pcrenniil tprings in the lauthwHttra earner of wtui wu hler orguiiced 
into Shclbj County. For some time the colony waa luionn u Wokcficld't Scttk- 
nent. for Chvie* WaJtdield. whu luui made Ihc fint Und eatry in the county in 
t8*i. John O. PrrntiB nririexl the Ant itotr thm in t8i8, and ihartlj nfunrarda 
Kcurcd « post-ofBcc undci the tuunc of Cold Springs. — Eo. 
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old man's politics were, however, not a little musty. Henry 
Clay was spoken of rather as a young aspirant for distinc- 
tion, just stepping upon the arena of public life, than as 
the ^ed statesman about resigning " the seals of office," 
and, hoary with honour, withdrawing from the world. 
Nathlcss, much pleased was I with my host. He was a 
native of Connecticut, and twenty years had seen him a 
resident in '* the Valley.'* 

Resuming my route, the path conducted through [109] 
a high wood, and for the first time since my departure 
from New-England was my car charmed by the sweet, 
melancholy note of the robin, beautiful songster of my own 
native North. A wanderer can hardly describe his emo- 
tions on an occurrence like this. The omitholog>' of the 
West, so far as a limited acquaintance will warrant asser- 
tion, embraces many of the most magnificent of the feathered 
creation. Here is found the jay, in gold and azxire, most 
splendid bird of the forest; here the woodpecker, with flam- 
ing crest and snowy capote; the redbird; the cardinal gros- 
beak, with his mellow whistle, gorgeous in crimson dies; 
the bluebird, delicate as an iris; the mockbird, unrivalled 
chorister of our land; the thrush; the wishton-wish; the 
plaintive whippoorwill; and last, yet not the least, the turtle- 
dove, with her flutelike moaning. How often, on my soli- 
tary path, when all was still through the grove, and heaven's 
own breathings for a season seemed hushed, have I reined 
up my horse, and, with feelings not to be described, listened 
to the redundant pathos of that beautiful woodnote swelling 
on the air ! PaJcy has somewhere "• told us, that by nothing 
has he been so touchingly reminded of the benevolence 
of Deity as by the quiet happiness of the infant on its 
mother's breast. To myself there is naught in all Nature's 
beautiful circle which speaks a richer eloquence of praise 

*^ PlUliMophr, <o1. L— FtAoc. 
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to the goodness of our God than the gushing joyousness 
of the forest-bird! 

All day I continued my journey over hill and [no] dale, 
creek and ravine, woodland and prairie, until, near sun- 
set, I reined up my weary animal to rest a while beneath 
the shade of a broad-boughed oak by the way^de, of whose 
refreshing hospitality an emigrant, with wagon and fam- 
ily, had already availed himself. The leader of the car- 
avan, rather a young man, was reclining upon the bank, 
and, according to his own account, none the better for an 
extra dram. From a few remarks which were elicited from 
him, 1 soon discovered — what I had suspected, but which 
he at 6rst had seemed doggedly intent upon concealing — 
that he belonged to that singular sect to which I have 
before alluded, styling themselves Mormonites, and that he 
was even then on his way to Mount Zion, Jackson county, 
Mo. ! By contri\ing to throw into my obse^^•ations a few 
of those tenets of the sect which, during my wanderings, 
I had gathered up, the worthy Monnonite was soon per- 
suaded — pardon my insincerity, reader — that he had 
stumbled upon a veritable brother; and, without reserve 
or mental reservation, laid open to my cognizance, as we 
journeyed along, "the reasons of the faith that was in him," 
and the ultimate, proximate, and intermediate designs of 
the party. And such a chaotic fanfaronEide of. nonsense, 
absurdity, nay, madness, was an idle ctuHosity never before 
ptmishcd with. The most which could be gathered of any 
possible " account " from this confused, disconnected mass 
of rubbish, was the following: That Joe Smith, or Joe 
Smith's father, or the devil, or some other great personage, 
had somewhere dug up the golden [tii] plates upon which 
were graven the "Book of Mormon:" that this all-mysterious 
and much-to-bc-admired book embraced the chronicles of the 
lost kings of Israel : that it derived its cognomen from one 
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Mormon, its principal hero, son of Lot's daughter, king of 
the Moabites; that Christ was crucified on the spot where 
Adam was interred: that the descendants of Cain were 
all now under the curse, and no one could posably desig- 
nate who they were: that the Saviour was about to descend 
in Jackson county, Missouri; the millennium was dawning, 
and ihat all who were not baptized by Joe Smith or his 
compeers, and forthwith repaired to Mount Zion, Missouri, 
aforesaid, would assuredly be cut off, and that without 
remedy. These may, perhaps, serve as a specimen of a 
host of wild absurdities which fell from the lips of my Mor- 
monitc; but, the instant argument upon any point was 
pressed, away was he a thousand miles into the 6elds of 
mysticism; or he laid an immediate embargo on farther 
proceedings by a barefaced petitio prindpii on the faith of 
the golden plates; or by asserting that the stranger knew 
more upon the matter than he! At length the stranger, 
coming to the conclusion that he could at least boast as 
much of Mormonism, he spurred up, and left the man 
stiU jogging onward, to Mount Zion. And yet, reader, 
with all his nonsense, my Mormonite was by no means an 
ignorant fanatic. He was a native of Virginia, and for 
fifteen years had been a pjedagoguc west of the Blue Ridge, 
from which edifying profession he had at length been [112] 
enticed by the eloquence of sundry preachers who had held 
forth in his schoolhouse. Thereupon taking to himself a 
brace of wives and two or three braces of children by way 
of stock in trade for the community at Mount Zion, and 
having likewise taken to himself a one-horse wagon, into 
which were bestowed the moveables, not forgetting a cer- 
tain big-bellied stone bottle which hung ominously dangling 
in the rear; I say, having done this, and having, moreover, 
pressed into service a certain raw-boned, unhappy- looking 
horse, and a certain fat, happy-looking cow, which was 
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driven along beside the wagon, away started he all agog 
for the promised land. 

The grand tabcmaclc of these fanatics is said to be at 
a place they call Ktrthnd, upon the shores of Lake Eric, 
some twenty miles from Cleveland, and numbers no less 
than four thousand persons. Their leader is Joe Smith, 
and associated with him is a certain shrewd genius named 
Sydney Rigdom, a quondam preacher of the doctrine of 
Campbell.*** Under the control of these worthies as presi- 
dent and cashier, a banking-house was established, which 
issued about $150,000, and then deceased. The private 

** Sidney Riipjon (1753-1876), after harinx been a Baptisi pastor at Ptiuburg. 
Pnuiajrlvanla., aad lal« Anodatcd with the Disc^lples Ib Ohio, establiched 
ft bnadt ol lh« Mormoa church irith one hundred mcmbera at Kirtland, Ohio. 
Jmtph Smilh, who had (uundcO the laat^nBined church ai Fajretle, New Yark 
(April 6, 1830), went lo KinUiMl in February nf the following year. Aided by 
Rijplan, Smith atlempled to ulaLLisb a tnised conunuoislic and hiakrducal ot- 
ganlxcd community. Morniun tanneries, stores, and other entcrpriaei were buUt, 
and the comer^ctone of a $40,000 («mple loiil July ij, 183,11. lluouith impravi- 
deoi financial maoagcmcnt, the leaders won jilungcd ike community deeply la 
debt. The Kiitluid Sociely Bank, rvorganixed as the Kinland Anli-Banken 
Company, aftcc issuinii notes to the amount of $:oo,ooo, foiled, and Smith and 
Kigdon further embarraased by an accumulation ol troublea fled to Jackton County, 
MiMOuri, where Oliver Cowdery by the former'a order had establjihed the Far 
Weil xttlcmcnt. Joseph Snvith was aasauimitcd by a mob (}unc 37, 1&44) at 
Carthage, lUinMS, and Brigham Young succeeded him. Sidney Rigdon, long one 
of Smith's chief odvitera, and one of the three preaideats of the Mormon church at 
Nauvoo. combated the doctrine of plurality ol wives. He refused to recognise 
the authority of Young a* Smith's sucressor, and relumed lo Pennsylvania, but 
held to the Mormon faith until liis death in 1876. In 1S48 the charter granted 
to the rity of Nauvoo by ihc Illinois slate tegislaiurr. was repealed. The 
Mormon* thereupon aelerted Utah as the field of their future actJrity, lare 
that a few mcmbcra wcr« left in Uiaaouri for proselyting purposes. 

Akundei Campbell (i78&-i866). cducatedlat the Univeraity of Gla^iguw, came 
to the United States (1809) and joimyj the Prrsbyterian church. Refusing to 
recognu« any teachings save those of the Bible, as he understood them, he and 
his father, Thonaa Campbell, were dismliaed (1811) and with a few foUowien 
formed a. temporary union with Uic Baptiit church. Disfellowshiped in 1817, 
they erganitcd the Disdplcs of Christ, popularly known as the Campbellitcs. 
ThtaoB published the Ckrittuin Saftiti, a monthly magantir, its name being 
changed (i8jo) tn the MiUeiimal Harbinftf. He bold several public ofliccs in Uie 
stale of VirginiB, and in 1840 founded Belhaay (Virginia) College. — El>. 
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residences are small, but the temple is said to be an ele- 
gant structure of stone, three stories in height, and nearly 
square in form. Each of its principal apartments is 
calculated to contain twelve hundred persons, and has six 
pulpits arranged gradatim, three at each extremity of 
the "Aaronic priesthood," and in the same manner with 
the " priesthood of Melchisedek." The [113] slips are so 
constructed as to permit the audience to face either pulpit 
at pleasure. In the highest seat of the " Aaronic priesthood " 
sits the venerable sire of the prophet, and below sit his 
hopeful Joe and Joe's prime minister, Sydney Rigdom. 
The attic of the temple is occupied for schoolrooms, five 
in number, where a large number of students are taught 
the various branches of the English, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages. The estimated cost of this building 
is $60,000."* Smith is represented as a quiet, placid- 
seeming knave, with pasaonless features, perfectly com- 
posed in the midst of his heterogeneous multitude of 
dupes. Rigdom, on the contrary, has a face full of fire, 
a fine tenour voice, and a mild and persuasive eloquence 
of speech. Many of their followers are said to be ex- 
cellent moi. The circumstances of the origin, rise, and 
progress of this singular sect have been given to the 
public by the pen of an eccentric but polished writer, 
and there is noUiing material to add. 

The dose of the day found me once more upon the banks 
of the Raskaskia; and early on the succeeding morning, 
focding the stream, T pursued my route along the great 
natKHial road towards Tcrre Uautc. This road is projected 
eighty feet in breadth, with a central carriage-path of thirty 
feet, elevated above all standing water, and in no instance 
to exceed three degrees from a perfect level. The work 
has been commenced along the whole [114] line, and is 

** g !"'»■»■* ia MW dcwrtc*!, knd (fac ctiurch is occnpwd (or « KhooL — FiACO. 
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under various Stages of advancement; for most of the way 
it is perfectly direct. The bridges are to be of limestone, 
and of massive structure, the base of the abutments being 
equal in depth to one third their altitude. The work was 
for a while suspended, for the purpose of investigating 
fonno: operations, and subsequently through failure of an 
appropriation from Congress; but a grant has since been 
voted sufficient to complete the undertakmg so far as it 
is now projected.'" West of Vandalia the route is not 
yet located, though repeated surveys with reference to this 
object have been made. St. Louis, Alton, Bcardstown, 
and divers other places upon the Mississippi and its 
iM^nches present claims to become the favoured point of 
its destination. Upon this road I journeyed some 
miles; and, even in its present unfinished condition, it 
gives evidence of its enormous character. Compare this 
grand national work with the crumbling relics of the 
mound- builders scattered over the land, and remark the 
contrast: yet how, think you, reader, would an hundred 
thousand men regard an undertaking like this? 

My route at length, to my regret, struck off at right 
angles from the road, and for many a mile wound away 
among woods and creeks. As I rode along through the 
country I was some^vhat surprised at meeting people from 
various quarters, who seemed to be gath^fng to some 
rendezvous, all armed with rifles, and with the paraphei^ 
nalia of hunting suspended from their shoulders. At 
length, near noon, I passed a log-cabin, around which [115] 
were assembled about a hundred men: and, upon inquiry, 
learned that they had come together for the purpose of 
"shooting a beeve," "' as the marksmen have it. The 
regulations I found to be chiefly these: A bull's-eye, with 

'" Sec Woods's EHeHth Pntkit, in our vokuDe x, p. jay, note 76. — Ec. 
"» Or " iMf."— Flaoo. 
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a centre nail, stands at a distance variously of from forty 
to seventy yards; and those five who, at the close of the 
contest, have most frequently driven the nail^ are entitled 
to a fat ox divided into five portions. NJEany of the marks- 
men in the vicinity, I was informed, could drive the nail 
twice out of every three trials. Reluctantly I was forced 
to decline a civil invitation to join the party, and to leave 
before the sport commenced; but, jogging leisurely along 
through a beautiful region of prairie and woodland inter- 
sperse<I, I reached near nightfall the village of Salem.'" 
This pliice, with its dark, weather-beaten edifices, forcibly 
recalled to my mind one of those gloomy little seaports 
sprinkled along the iron-bound coast of New-England, 
over some of which the ocean-storm has roared and the 
ocean-eagle shrieked for more than two centuries. The 
town is situated on the eastern border of the Grand Prairie, 
upon the stage-route from St. Louis to Vincennes; and, as 
approached from one quarter, is completely concealed by 
a bold promontory of timber springing into the plain. It 
is a quiet, innocent, gossiping little place as ever was, no 
doubt; never did any harm in all its life, and probably 
never will do any. This sage conclusion is predicated upon 
certain items gathered at the village singing-school; at 
which, ever-notable place, the traveller, agreeable to invi- 
tation [116] attended, and carolled away most vehemendy 
with about a dozen others of either sex, under the cogni- 
zance of a certain worthy personage styled the Major, 
whose vocation seemed to be to wander over these parts for 
the purpose of " building up " the good people in psahn- 
ody. To say that I was not more surprised than delighted 
with the fruits of the honest songster's efforts in Salem, 
and that I was, moreover, marvcllo\isly edified by the brisk 

"* Salem, the wax ol Marion COuniy, wu aeitled about 1813, when the county 
wu organiicd. — Eih 
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That distinguished mctapbysican Dugald Stewart, £d 
his treatise upon the "Active and &fora] Powen,'^ has, 
in the language (A my motto, somewhere*** observed, 
that leisure after continued exertion is a source of happi- 
nesB perfect in Ha kind; and [117] surely, at the moment 
I am now writing, my own feelings abundantly testify to 
the force of the reniark. For more than ooe month past 
have I been urg^ myself oowazd from viDage to village 
and from hamlet to hamlet, through woodland, and orver 
prairie, river, and rivulet, with alntost the cderity of an 
(svami courier, and hardly with closer regard to possii^ 
scenes and events. \[y purpose, reader, for I may as weO 
tell you, has been to accomplish, within a portion of time 
to some degree limited, a " tour over the prairies " pre- 
viously laid out. This, within the prescribed period, I 
am DOW quite certain of fulfilling; and here am I, at 
length "taidng mine ease in mine inn" at the andcnt and 
venerable French village Kaskaskia. 

It is evening now. The long summer sunset is dying 
away in beauty from the heavens; and alone in my cham- 
ber am I gathering up the fragments of events scattered 
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along the pathway of the week that is gone. Last evening 
at this hour I was entering the town of PinkneyvUle, and 
my last number left me soberly regaling myself upon the 
harmonious vocaiities of the sombre little viU^e of Salem. 
Here, then, may I well enough resume "the thread of my 
discourse." 

During my wanderings in Illinois I have more than once 
referred to the frequency and violence of the thunder-gusts 
by which it is visited. I had travelled not many miles 
the morning after leaving Salem when I was assailed by 
one of the most terrific storms I remember to have yet 
encountered. All the morning the atmosphere had been 
most oppressive, [118] the sultriness completely prostrating, 
and the livid exhalations quivered along the parched-up 
soil of the prairies, as if over the mouth of an enormous 
furnace. A gauzy mist of silvery whiteness at length dif- 
fused itself over the landscape; an inky cloud came heav- 
ing up in the northern horizon, and soon the thunder-peal 
began to bellow and reverberate along the darkened prairie, 
and the great raindrops came tumbling to the ground. 
Fortunately, a shelter was at hand; but hardly had the 
traveller availed himself of its liberal hospitality, when the 
heavens were again lighted up by the sunbeams; the sable 
doud rolled off to the east, and all was beautiful and cahn, 
as if the angel of desolation in his htirried flight had but 
for a moment stooped the shade of bis dusky wing, and 
had then swept onward to accomplish elsewhere his terri- 
ble bidding. With a reflection like this I was about re- 
mounting to pursue my way, when a prolonged, deafening, 
terrible crash — as if the wild idea of heathen mythobgy 
was indeed about to be realized, and the thunder-car erf 
Olympian Jove was dashing through the concave above 
— caused me to falter with foot in stirrup, and almost invol- 
untarily to turn my eye in the direction from which the bolt 
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seemed to have burst. A few hundred yards from the 
spot on which I stood a huge elm had been blasted by the 
lightning; and its enormous shaft towering aloft, torn, 
mangled, shattered &om the very summit to its base, was 
streaming its long ghastly fragments on the blast. The 
scene was one startlingly impressive; one of those few 
scenes in a man's life the remembrance [119] of which 
years cannot wholly efface; which he never forgets. As I 
gazed upon this giant forest-son, which the lapse of cen- 
turies had perhaps hardly sufficed to rear to perfection, 
now, even though a ruin, noble, that celebrated passage 
of the poet Gray, when describing his bard, recurred with 
some force to my mind: in this description Gray is supposed 
to have had the painting of Raphael at Florence, repre- 
senting Deity in the vision of Ezekiel, before him: 

" Loow hi* beard and hoary hnir 
Siraun'd, Like » meteor, to the troubled &ir," Sec. 

A ride of a few hours, after the storm had died away, 
brought me to the pleasant little town of Mt. Vernon."* 
This place is the seat of justice for Jefferson county, and 
has a courthouse of brick, decent enough to the eye, to be 
sure, but said to have been so miserably conslrucled that 
it is a perilous feat for his honour here to poise the scales. 
The town itself is an inconsiderable place, but pleasantly 
situated, in the edge of a prairie, if I forget not, and in 
every other respect is exactly what every traveller has seen 
a dozen times elsewhere in Illinois. Like Shelbyville, it 
is chiefly noted for a remarkable spring in its vicinity, said 
to be highly medicinal. How this latter item may stand 
I know not, but I am quite sure that all of the pure elemetU 
it was my own disagreeable necessity to partake of during 

*" Mount Vemon, a village scvcnly-seven miles southeui at St. Louis, «n» 
cbOMt) u the seat of justice for Jeflenon County, when the Uttrr wu ofganlwd in 
1818.— Ed. 
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my brief tarry savoured mightily of medicine or of some- 
thing akin. Epsom salts and alum seemed the chief sub- 
stances in solution; and nrith these minerals all the water 
in the region appeared heavily charged. 

[i3q] It was a misty, miserable morning when I left Mt. 
Vernon ; and as my route lay chiefly through a dense timbered 
tract, the dank, heavy atmosphere e.xhaling from the soil, 
from the luxuriant vegetation, and from the dense foliage of 
the over-banging boughs, was anything but agreeable. To 
endure the pitiless drenching of a summer-shower with 
equanimity demands but a brief exercise of stoicism: but 
it is not in the nature of man amiably to withstand the 
equally pitiless drenching ol a drizzling, penetrating, ever- 
lasting fog, be it of sea origin or of land. At length a 
thunder-gust — the usual remedy for these desperate 
cases in Illinois — dissipated the vapour, and the glorious 
sunlight streamed far and wide athwart a broad prairie, in 
the edge of which T stood. The route was, in the language 
of my director, indeed a blind one; but, having received 
special instructions thereupon, I hesitated not to press 
onward over the swelling, pathless plain towards the east. 
After a few mQcs, having crossed an arm of the prairie, 
directions were again sought and received, by which the 
route became due south, pathless as before, and through 
a tract of woodland rearing itself from a bog perfectly 
Serbonian. "Muddy Prairie" indeed. Onever>-side rose 
the enormous shafts of the cypress, the water-oak, and 
the maple, flinging from their giant branches that gray, 
pensile, para^tical moss, which, weaving its long fune- 
real fibres into a dusky mantle, almost entangles in the 
meshes the thin threads of sunlight struggling down from 
above. It was here for the first time that I met in any 
considerable numbers [121] with that long-ncckcd, long- 
legged, long-toed, long-tailed gentry called wild-turkeys: 
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and, verily, here was a host ample to atone for all former 
deficiency, parading in ungainly magnificence through the 
forest upon every side, or peeping curiously down, with 
outstretched necks and querulous piping, from their lofty 
perches on the traveller below. It is by a skilful imita- 
tion of this same piping, to say nothing of the melodious 
gobble that always succeeds it, that the sportsman decoys 
these sentimental bipeds within his reach. The same 
method is sometimes employed in hunting the deer — an 
imitated bleating of the fawn when in distress — thus 
taking away the gentle mother's life through the medium 
of her most generoiis impulses; a most diabolical modus 
operandi, reader, permit me to say. 

Emerging at length, by a dxcuitous path, once more 
upon the prairie, instructions were again sought for the 
direct route to Pinkneyville, and a course nearly north was 
now pointed out. Think of that; east, south, ncfrth, in 
regular succession too, over a tract of country perfectly 
uniform, in order to run a right line between two given 
points I This was past all endurance. To a moral cer- 
tainty with me, the place of my destination lay away just 
southwest from the spot on which I was then standing. 
Producing, therefore, my pocket-map and pocket-compass, 
by means of a little calculation I had soon laid down the 
prescribed course, determined to ptirsue none other, the 
remonstrances, and protestations, and objm^tions of men, 
women, and children to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Pushing [laa] boldly forth into the prairie, I had not 
travelled many miles when I struck a path leading oft in 
the direction I had chosen, and which proved the direct 
route to Pinkneyville I Thus had I been forced to cross, 
recross, and aoss again, a prairie mQes in breadth, and 
to flounder through a swamp other miles in extent, to say 
nothing of the depth, and all because of the utter igno- 
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rance of the worthy souls who took upon them to direct. 
I have given this instance in detail for the special edifica- 
tion and benefit of all future wayfarers in Illinois. The 
only unerring guide on the prairies is the map and the 
compass. Half famished, and somewhat more than half 
vexed at the adventures of the morning, I found myself, 
near noon, at the cabin-door of an honest old Virginian, 
and was ere long placed in a fair way to relieve my crav- 
ing appetite. With the little compass which hung at the 
safety-riband of my watch, and which had done mc such 
rare semce during my wanderings, the worthy old gentle- 
man seemed heart-stricken at first sight, and warmly 
protested that he and the " stranger " must have '* a small 
Int oj a lug " for that fixen, a proposition which said 
stranger by no means as warmly relished. Laymg, there- 
fore, before the old farmer a slight outhne of my morning's 
ramble, he readily perceived that with me the "preUy leetle 
fixen " was anyUiing but a superlative. My evening ride 
was a delightful one along the edge of an extended prairie; 
but, though repeatedly assiurd by the worthy settlers 
upon the route that I could " catch no di/ftcku\ty on my 
way no how," my compass was [133] my only safe guide. 
At length, crossing "Mud River" upon a lofty bridge of 
logs, the town of Pinkneyville was before me just at 
sunset.*" 

Pinkneyville has but little to commend it to the passing 
traveller, whether we regard beauty of location, regularity 
of structure, elegance, size, or proportion of edifices, or 
the cultivation of the farms in its vicinage. It would, 

'*Mud Cn«k riae* in the narthwcstcm part of Pnry Count*, flows through 
the •otithwcatcm pv\ of Wuhinxtvn nod the southcattcm p*tX ti St. CUir CQun- 
tMS, and caien the KaakailcU two milrs below [-'«rcitcvitlc. 

In Jaruu7, 1837, the ttur Icgiilaiure in organinng Pcrty County appointed 
■ commiMJon to •elect a aemt of juatkc to he lumim m PinckneyviUe (Pfnkoer. 
«ille), ItB town Bile being located and plaited in Jaouaiy, tSaS.— Ed. 
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perhaps, be a pleasant town enough were its site more ele- 
vated, its buildings larger, and disposed with a little more 
of mathematical exactness, or its streets less lanclikc and 
less filthy. As it is, it will require some years to give it a 
standing among its fellows. It is laid out on the roll of 
a small prairie of moderate fertility, but has quite an exten- 
sive settlement of enterprising farmers, a circumstance 
which will conduce far more to the ultimate prosperity of 
the place. The most prominent structure is a blood-red 
jail of brick, standing near the centre of the village; rather 
a savage-looking concern, and, doubtless, so designed by 
its sagacious architect for the purpose of frightening evil 
doers. 

Having taken these ohservalUms from the tavern door 
during twilight, the traveller retired to his chamber, nothing 
loath, after a ride of nearly fifty miles, to bestow his tired 
frame to rest. But, alas! that verity compels him to de- 
clare it ^ 

" Til \ne, and pitr til 'tis tnie," 

the "Traveilir's Inn" was anything, nay, rtwrything but 
the comfort-giving spot the hospitable cognomen swing- 
ing from its sij^post seemed to imply. Ahl the fond 
visions of quietude and repose, [124] of plentiful feeding 
and hearty sleeping, which those magic words, " rrow/fcr'* 
Inn,'* had conjured up in the weary traveller's fancy when 
they first delightfully swung before his eye. 

" But liuinan plcuurc wbat ut thou, in Motbl 
Ttie tofreni'* smoothnMt ere it da»h Ixiciwll " 

Well — exhausted, worn down, tired out, the traveller yet 
found it as utterly impossible quietly to rest, as does, doubt- 
less, "a half -assoil zed soul in pulsatory; " and, hours before 
the day had begun to break, he arose and ordered out Ms 
horse. Kind reader, hast ever, in the varyings of thy pil- 
grimc^e through this troublous world of ours, when faint, 
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and languid, and weary with exertion, by any untoward 
circumstance, been forced to resist the gentle promptings 
of "quiet nature's sweet restorer, babny sleep," and to 
coimt away the tedious hours of the livelong night till thy 
very existence became a burden to thee; till thy brain 
wWrled and thy nerves twanged like the tense harp-string? 
And didst thou not, then — didst thou not, from the very 
depths of thy soul, assever this ill, of all ills mortality is 
heir to, that one most utterly and unutterably intolerable 
patiently to endure? 'Tis no very pitiful thing, sure, to 
consume the midnight taper, "ackly" though it be: we 
conuniserate the sacrifice, but we fail not to appreciate the 
reward. Around the couch of suffering humanity, who 
could not outwatch the stars? the recompense is not of 
(Ail world. 

" When youth ami pleasuic meet, 
To di&K the gloving hours with fiyiog feet," 

who asks for "sleep till mom!" But when in weariness 
[125] of the flesh and in languidness of spirit, the overspent 
wayfarer has laid down his wearied frame to rest for the 
toils of the morrow, it is indeed a }A^r thing rudely to have 
that rest broken upl "The sleep of the xeayfaring man 
is sweet," and to have that slumber obtruded upon by 
causes too contemptible for a thought, is not in nature 
with equanimity to bear! Besides, the luckless suflerer 
meets with no commiseraiion: it is a matter all too ludicrous 
for pity; and as for fortitude, and 6rmness, and the like, 
what warrior ever achieved a laurel in such a war? what 
glory is to be gained over a host of starving — but I for- 
bear. You are pretty well aware, kind reader, or ought to 
be, that the situation of your traveller just then was any- 
thing but an enviable one. Not so, however, deemed the 
worthy landlord on this interesting occasion. His blank 
bewilderment of visage may be better imagined than 
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described, as, aroused from sleep, his eye met the vision 
of his stranger guest; while the comic amalgamation of 
distress and pique in the marvellously elongated features 
of the fair hostess was so truly laughable, that a smile 
flitted along the traveller's rebellious muscles, serving com- 
pletely to disturb the serenity of her breast! The good 
lady was evidently not a little nettled at the apparent mirth- 
fulness of her guest under his manifold miseries — I do 
assure thee, reader, the mirthfulncss was only apparent — 
and did not neglect occasion thereupon to let slip a sly 
remark impugning his "gentle breeding," because, forsooth, 
dame Nature, in throwing together her "cunning work- 
manship," had gifted it with a [136] nervous system not 
quite of steel. Meanwhile, the honest publican, agreeable 
to orders, having brought forth the horse, with folded hands 
all meekly listened to the eloquence of his spouse; but the 
good man was meditating the while a retaliation in shape 
of a most unconscionable bill of cost, which was soon pre- 
sented and was as soon discharged. Then, leaving the 
interesting pair to their own ablations, with the very 
top of the morning the traveller flung himself upon his 
horse and was socm out of sight. 
Kaskaskic, lU. 
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iOHN W. AUDUBON, son of the famous 
omitholc^st, was a member of Colonel 
Webb's California Expedition which 
started from New York Citj- for the gold- 
fields in February, 1849. The Journal 
consists of careful notes which Audubon 
made en route. It was written with a view 
to publication, accompanied by a scries of sketches made 
at intervals during the Journey; but owing to Audubon's 
pre-occupadon with other afBiirs, the plan of publication 
was never realized. 

The Journal is, therefore, here published for the first 
time, and is illustrated by the author's original sketches, 
carefijUy reproduced. It gives a vivid first-hand picture 
of the difficulties of an overland journey to California, and 
of the excicements, dangers, and privations of life in the 
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gold-fields. An additional interest attaches to this account 
from the face that Colonel Webb deserted his party, which 
consisted of nearly a hundred men, when the expedition 
reached Roma, and the command then by unanimous 
choice of the party devolved upon Audubon. This situa- 
tion, as modestly related by the author, displays his 
sympathetic nature, as well as his keenness and ability as 
a leader. 

Besides being a fascinating story of adventure, the Jour- 
nal throws much light on the interesting years immediately 
following the discovery of gold in California. John W. 
Audubon was (with his brother Victor G. Audubon) the 
assistant of his father, and executed much of the artistic 
worlc on the famous "Quadrupeds of North America." 
His pictures of the spreading of the gold craze in the East, 
the journey through Mexico, and the social conditions 
after reaching California, show him to be a keen and 
faithful observer. 

The Editor, Professor F. H. Hoddcr,of the University 
of Kansas, has supplied complete annotation explaining 
matters of topography, natural science, and histoncal and 
personal allusions. Professor Hodder in his editorial work 
has drawn liberally upon his siiecial knowledge of the his- 
tory and geography of the West and Southwest. A bio- 
graphical memoir has been written by Miss Maria R. 
Audubon, Being the daughter of the author, she has 
availed herself of a large amount of auxiliary material not 
accessible to any other biographer. 
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tSawnit' ^^^^ hithcno unnublishcd MS., which is a 
real literary and nistorical find, was written 
in 1817-18 by a young Englishman of excellent education 
who assisted Morris Birkbcck in establishing his Illinois 
settlement. The author wntes anonymously, but by a 
careful study of various allusions in the Narrative and 
from information fijrnished by the family in possession 
of the MS., has been identified as Ellas Pym Fordham. 
Landing at Balrimore, he reached the West by way of 
Philadclphiaj Pittsburg, and the Ohio River to Cincinnati, 
describing the people and the country as he went along. 
THE MIDMJ;. Fordham was an especially well-qualified 
WEST IN 1617 observer of the Middle West because of 
the numerous journeys he undertook, on land-hunting 
trips for new emigrants, in the service of Mr. Birkbcck. 
These journeys led him into Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky; 
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and he never omits the opportunity to make frank and 
pointed comment on society, manners, and morals, as well 
as careful observations of the face of the country and oi 
industrial conditions. The style is quite unaffected and 
has much natural charm and sprightiiness ; and the fact 
that he wrote anonymously made him much more free in 
his comments on contemporary society than would other- 
wise have been possible. 

LOCAL AND Thcsc journeys also gave him unexampled 
PIONXEK opportunities for contact with the pioneers 

HISTOIIY Q^ jj^g Middle West,and his journal is con- 

sequently rich in personalia of early settlers, remarks on 
contemporary history and politics, state of trade, agricul- 
ture, pnccs, and information on local history not obtain- 
able elsewhere. He also visited the larger cities and gives 
very interesting accounts of Pittsbui^ and Cincinnati, ac- 
companied by original sketches and plans. In Kentucky 
he had the opportunity to study slavery; and although at 
first prejudiced against this institution he finally reached 
the conclusion that the slave states offered better chances 
of successfiil settlement than the free states. 
VALUE FOR ^^^ publication of Fordham's Narrative 
READERS AND With introduction, extensive annotations, 
STUDENTS j,„j index by Professor Frederic A. Ogg,one 
of the best authorities on the history of the Mississippi 
Valley, will make accessible to historical students much 
new and important material, besides giving the general 
reader a book of vital and absorbing interest. 
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■* A looli rk'sBf k itHt ■•laaet tkMii hmI tai^diuhalj tlial ■ u« nrca of Unftry b M»| 
dntln^d— (tam« vhlchilnli wlib Ibt o^nllBn ef *b> Ben iAdiIh rd»H lalaiadiif baada 
■ Aln. "—/awit Journal tf Huloiy and fiolitia. 

"Tbc «cf«Htv* *D]iirD«> Ia ibc Hrlc, ba; crftaJBJj b« twiittd wipb frvai |4i«r«at, fat ^^'T 
prnnlt* IV «I*al wlib th4 moal romaclie pb««*t tt Tb< awaktaiaf of Antrit* «t llt« dA«a wf o<t^ 
d«(ii«] (1<lll«iil*n,"— /lo)*o« TVaajn^W- 

" Tbt pabtlibirf b>«c debt ibtli piti mud piiiUa| bnb *lib prspai dltalir ibia lairwnai 
««rti, iG la ktaBBd an butdaaac pap«r aad l» [Uatiraiad v]<b 'a^aar laapt, dlifrtai, aad dU 
fitikU."—C%iiago Evfning Ptut. 
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Stanford Unlvsntlir Ubrvy 

Stanfordt Galif(Miua 



In order that others may lue thia book, 
pleaae retura it as aoon as possible, but 
not later than the date due. 



